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THE COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


HE interest naturally felt by our citizens in their 

t system of water-works, has prompted us to 
offer in the present number of our Magazine a 
series of views drawn expressly for us by Mr. A. 
Wand, who visited the whole line of water-works 


spot. His drawings, eight in number, delineate the 
aste Wier of the Cochituate at West Needham, 
the Gate House, Framingham, the Cochituate 
Dam in the same town, a Viaduct at Newton 
= Lower Falls, the Bridge over the Charles River at 
Newton Lower Falls, the Brookline Gate House, 
Large Reservoir at Brookline, and the Beacon 
Hill Reservoir in this city, a structure Roman in 
= its character of simplicity and solidity. Apart 
= from their illustrative purpose, many of these pic- 
tures are pleasing as mere landscapes. Not many 
years since, the inadequacy and bad water of the 
city of Boston, the inability of the Jamaica Pond 
Company to supply the higher parts of the city 
the total dependence of a large portion of the pop 
ulation on rain water for the purpose of washing, 
q the importance of an ample supply to ensure the’ 
Wi SU sider the expediency o ng the example of the sister cities of New 
yy PEN York and Phited hia, where water-works hed been long in operation. 
f He esa. (| , After encounterin the opposition which awaits all new projects, a popular 


vote finally ratified the undertaking by a decisive majority. The control of 
the water being in the hands of the city, the people enjoy it at cost. After 
WASTE WIER OF CO- an examination of the various sources of supply, a board of commissioners 
CHITUATE AQUEDUCT, was appointed by the City Council in 1844, “to report the best mode and 
WEST NEEDHAM. the expense of bringing the waters of Long Pond (now Lake Cochituate) 
into the city.” The late Patrick T. Jackson, Nathan Hale and James 


F. Baldwin composed this board o comeennncn gence eminently qualified to fulfil the 
important task assigned. The vacancy created by the death of Mr. Jackson was filled by the 
pointment of Mr. Thomas B. Curtis, and under their superintendence the work was completed 
1848. After Long Pond had been decided on, the commissioners secured the services of Mr. E. 
Sylvester Chesborough and Mr. W. S. Whitwell, as engineer and assistant engineer, with Mr. Jer- 
vis, of the New York Croton Works, as consulting engineer. Work was commenced on the 19th 
of August, 1846. Long Pond, or Lake Cochituate, the source of the aqueduct, is a large sheet of 
water lying in the towns of Natick, Framingham and Wayland, and the distance from the reservoir 
on Beacon Hill to the gate house at the lake, by the line of water-works, is twenty miles. The lake 
is of irregular shape, with indented shores, and its greatest extent is from north to south. Its area 
is 684 acres. The aqueduct commences at the eastern shore of the pee and is carried out some 
distance into it. The works here consist of a bulkhead arranged with gates, and for the- protection 
of the work, a gate house of poems, delineated on the next page. The aqueduct is built of brick, 
and is of an egg-shaped oval form, with the broader end downward, the greatest width five feet, 
and the extreme height six feet four inches, composed of brick masonry eight inches thick, laid in 
hydraulic cement. This form of construction secures the greatest — A plastering of cement 
is laid on the inside from the bottom to the top of the water line, and on the outside from the 
top to the chord line ot the lower or inverted arch. By this means the escape of water from the 
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for this purpose, and made his sketches on the . 
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inside, or its intrusion by percolation from the 
outside, is guarded against. The aqueduct de- 
scends three inches to the mile. At the natural 
outlet, where the lake flows into Concord River, 
a dam has been constructed of stone masonry 
to close the lake or regulate the discharge of 
water from it. The daily discharge of water 
through the aqueduct itself is estimated at about 
7,000,000 wine gallons. At Newton there is a 
remarkable piece of work consisting of a tunnel 
cut through a ledge of rock 2410 feet in length. 
Through the greater part of this distance the 
roof of the tunnel consists of solid rock of.a 
hard and durable character; but the remaining 
portion having a tendency to decompose by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, is lined with brick 
masonry. Wherever, on the line, pipes are sub- 
stituted for the aqueduct, waste wiers have been 
erected for the discharge of such surplus water 
as is not received by the pipes. Gates to - 
late the fall of water are enclosed in suitable 
buildings. Our first engraving represents one of 
these water wiers. 

The Brookline reservoir has an area of nearly 
twenty-three acres, twenty-three feet deep in the 
easterly portion, and ten feet in the westerly. At 
the western end is a granite structure for the re- 
ceiving gates, where the great brick conduit en- 
ters. The bank surrounding the reservoir con- 
sists of earth, principally slopirg on each side, 
and is rendered impervious to water by a bank 
of puddiled earth in the middle, going so far be- 
low the natural surface of the earth as was found 
necessary to connect it with a tight bottom. The 
exterior front of the embankment, where it rises 
beyond eight feet in height, is supported at the 
base by a bank wall, the material of which was 
taken partly from a quarry foundation within the 
basin, and partly from the Quincy granite quar- 
ries. At the eastern extremity of the reservoir 


is the beautiful gate house of 
in one of our engravings. The gates to receive 
and shut off the water are fitted in solid and 
durable ey The floor is on a level with 
the surface of e Cochituate. Thig building 
contains the = chambers and passages for 
regulating the delivery of water, either from the 
reservoir, or, in case of absolute necessity, from 
the aqueduct itself. These iron pipes, each three 
feet in diameter, lead from the chambers and 
connect with the main pipes conducting into the 
i The water pipes, laid twenty feet below 
the ordinary level of the reservoir, enter the city 
through Brookline and Roxbury, over the Tre- 
mont Road. We give a view, among our 
sketches, of the main reservoir of the city on 
Beacon Hill, an imposing granite structure, built 
to endure through time. It is situated near the 
State House, on a lot of ground bounded b 
Derne, Temple, Mt. Vernon and Hane 
Streets. The corner-stone of the reservoir was 
laid on Saturday, November 9, 1847, by the 
mayor, in Pa of the City Council, and a 
vast body of citizens and strangers. This reser- 
voir is of granite, the foundation being laid and 
every part of the work performed with the most 
scrupulous fidélity and care, and with a view to 
the greatest durability. It is built on arches of 
fourteen and three-fourths span, which, in con- 
sideration of the enormous pressure to which 
they are subjected, were set on foundations of 
immense strength. The reservoir covers an 
area of 40,000 feet, and will hold three millions 
of gallons of water. The water is raised 112 
feet above the tide level, and six and a half feet 
above the level of the floor of the State House. 
The water was let into the brick aqueduct at the 
lake October 12, 1848, at 11 o’clock, A. M. No 
accident marred the introduction of the Cochit- 
uate into the city. The celebration took place 


nite, represented 


GATE HOUSE, LAKE COCHITUATE, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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October 25, 1848, 
with imposing cere- 
monies. The water 
er the superinten- 
Slade, City 
ie, Ci 
neer. we show 
have mentioned that 
the conduit is not 
continued over the 
valley of the Charles 
River, but three 
lines of iron pipes 
are laid instead, two 
of them 30 inches, 
the other 36 inches 
in diameter. These 
descend the sides of 
the valley in the nat- 
ural earth, but cross 
the river on a gran- 
ite bridge of three 
elliptical arches of 
thirty feet span, and 
seven and a half 
feet rise. These iron 
originally nine hun- 
dred seventy- 
nine feetlong. Since 
the break they have 
been lengthened 
about one dred 
feet, and are now 
less liable to acci- 
dent than formerly. 
The pipes descend 
sixty-one feet, and 
the water in the 
river is seventy-four 
feet below the top of 
the conduit. At 
= end of val- 
ey are pipe-cham- 
for 
through the 
u ipes. 
There is 
ventilator in the 
whole length. It is 
found that the water 
mes sufficiently 
aerated while pass- 
ing through the 
Brookline reservoir 
on its way to the 
city, and that even 
this one ventilator might be dispensed with. 
There are four waste wiers on the line of conduit 
which are used to let off water whenever the con- 
duit is to be cleaned out, or whenever any acci- 
dent occurs which 
It is usual to draw off the water once in each 
ay to examine, repair and clean it out. Near- 
iq the entire length of the conduit is laid below 
e natural surface, part of the way thirty feet 
deep, and in the tunnels from sixty to eighty 
feet deep. There is a very neat granite viaduct 
near the Charles River pipe valley. The con- 
duit at this point is in very heavy embankment, 
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uires expeditious repairs. 
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and crossing a town road, it became necessary to 
build-a viaduct under the conduit large enouzh 
for the passage of the largest teams in each di- 
rection at the same time. This viaduct, embank- 
ment and bridge over the river form altogether 
quite an attraction to the borhood. The 
principal reservoir is in Brookline, and contains 
120,000,000 gallons of water suitable for use. 
There are three sets of gates to regulate the flow 
of water to the three mains to the city. These 
are of iron, with composition bearing surfaces, 
worked with iron screws in compé@sition nuts. 
The mains leading to the city are of cast iron, 
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one -six and one thirty inch, which were 
laid the work was constructed. 
Another line of pire, forty inches in diameter, 
is laid from the Brookline gate house to the city, 
which connects with the two previously laid in 
two or three places, in such a manner when 
either one of the three lines is shut off, the other 


two will give their full supply to all parts of the, 


city. One of the mains leads directly to the res- 
ervoir on Beacon Hill, from which it radiates to 
all parts of the city. The other main leads to 
the Jower portions of the city, as well as to South 
and East Boston, by pipes of a smaller size 
branching off from it. e main pipes are so 
arranged that the supply through either one may 
be sent to all of the we | There are three 
reservoirs within the city. The principal one on 
Beacon Hill we have noticed. The walls vary 
in thickness from two and a half to three feet, 
with foundations of granite four and a half and 
five feet thick, a concrete varying from 
three to six feet thick. The basin is fourteen 
feet in depth and contains 2,700,000 gallons of 
water. Its area is 28,000 square feet. The 
reservoir in South Boston is on Telegraph Hill. 
It is in shape a segment of an ellipse, and meas- 
ures 370 by 260 feet. It is built with an entire 
earthen embankment, having a puddle wall in 
the centre which makes it perfectly water-tight. 
The bank is fifteen feet in width on top, the out- 
side slope sodded, and the inner slope taced with 
rough granite blocks to prevent the waves from 
beating down the banks. It will contain when 
full 7,500,000 gallons of water. The reservoir 
in East Boston is on Eagle Hill. It is rectangu- 
lar in shape, measuring 325 by 150 feet. It will 
contain 5,500,000 gallons of water. The pipes 
on their passage to South and East Boston cross 
tide-water, and pass in syphons under four deep 
channels. They are strongly incased in timber 


boxes and are put below the bottom of channels, 
so that no vessel lying over them at low water 
can harm them. From Chelsea to East Boston 
a portion of the pipe is laid with a flexible joint. 
It was put er on a platform above water 
and lowered till it came to a firm position. 

The Croton Water-Works, supplying New 
York city, are of an earlier datethan ours. The 
absolute necessity of a supply of pure water for 
the citizens ot New York, led to the undertaking, 
in 1837, of the immense Croton Aqueduct, a 
work without precedent since those Roman con- 
structions which have perpetuated the grandeur 
of the great republic of ancient times. ‘The 
Croton, a small river rising in the Catskill 
Mountains, and about sixty miles from New 
York, at the above period swelled with its tribu- 

stream the lordly Hudson. To bring this 
river to New York, they sto it some miles 
above its mouth by means of a dike, which fore- 
ed the waters back into a reservoir, a sort of lake 
hollowed in the centre of fifty acres of land, and 
containing many million gallons of water. This 
dam, built of earth, and strengthened with solid 
masonry, was sixty feet thick at its base, and fif- 
ty feet in height. As the reservoir was deeply 
enclosed, it was necessary, to leave an issue to 
this immense mass of water, to dig a tunnel 
through one of the surrounding hills. To this 
tunnel the aqueduct was joined, six and a half 
feet broad, nine feet high, and built entirely of 
walls four feet thick—a masterpiece of hydraulic 
masonry. 

From this first reservoir the aquduct traverses 
twelve hills by means of subterranean tunnels, 
of which several were cut through rock. Near 
the town of Sing Sing, where the State Prison is 
located, they had to cross a deep ravine, over 


which a bridge of a single arch was thrown, 
which presents an elliptical development of 88 
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eet, and whose height is a hun- 
dred feet above the torrent which 
dashes noisily into the bed pre- 

ared for it. Another ravine, 

roader but shallower—that of 
Sleepy Hollow—was crossed by a 
bridge of five arches. But the 
most gigantic labor of this struc- 
ture is the bridge over the Harlem 
River, which brings the water in- 
to Manhattan Island. On issui 
from the Harlem Bridge,at King’s 
Bridge, the aqueduct is resumed 
in masonry, which traverses the 
hill of Manhattanville, nearly at 
its summit, in a tunnel a quarter 
of a mile in length. Then, on 
issuing from this tunnel, the — 
duct is composed of pipes, ike 
those of the a which de- 
scend an inclined plane to the 
depth of two hundred feet, and 
afterwards ascend to a similar 
height on the opposite hill. The 
valley of Clendenning, the last 
wet in its whole course, is crossed 
by means of a bridge, whose high- 
est arch is 40 feet in height. 

On the other side of the valley 
is the first reservoir. It is situat- 
ed at Yorkville, sixty miles 
from Croton lake, and forms a parallelogram of 
a capacity of thirty-five acres, surrounded by a 
wall of rough masonry about sixty-five feet high. 
The soil, composed of argillaceous earth mixed 
with rocks, serves as a base to this immense 
structure, the interior of which is divided into 
two reservoirs. These vast basins are destined 
to form a reserve, in case the flow of the wa- 
ter should be interrupted by any damage to the 
aqueduct. It contains 160,000,000 gallons water. 

The second basin, which is the distributin 
reservoir, is situated on Murray Hill, in 42 
Street. It is smaller than that of Yorkville, but 
its structure is of more remarkable workman- 
ship. It forms an oblong square, and covers a 
space of five acres. The of the reservoir is 
of impermeable masonry, covered with flags of 
gray marble. It is 440 feet square, and is divid- 
ed into two compartments by a wall 19 feet thick 
at the base and five at the summit. The four 
walls which form the parallelogram are 35 feet 
at the base, and narrowas they rise, so as to form 
on each face a slightly inclined plane. The per- 
pendicular height of the outer face is 60 feet, that 
of the inner face, which forms the depth of the 
reservoir, is 48 feet. The water rises to 40 feet, 
and composes a mass of twenty-two million el 
lons. At the eastern extremity of the division 
wall is a discharging tunnel in masonry, to get 
rid of the surplus water, which communicates 
with a subjerranean aqueduct ending in the river 
Hudson. The tunnel is perpendicular; but to 
prevent the cascade mining the soil as it agg be 


enormous block of granite is placed at the 
tom, which is always covered with eight feet of 
water. 


The architecture of this reservoir is of severe 
aspect. It might be taken for one of the for- 
tresses of Upper Eeyph. monuments of the Pha- 
raohs and Osirises. It i 
to the style of the ancient cities found in 


8 a structure belonging 


uca- 
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BROOKLINE GATE. HOUSE. 


tan, and whose anal to those of Egypt is 
remarkably curious. ‘This reservoir and the 
Tombs in Centre Street are the only monuments 
of this kind in New York. From the top of this 
reservoir, on the esplanade formed by the walls, 
you have a view of the whole city of New York, 
and when the sky is clear and limpid, the eye can 
embrace the magnificent panorama of the empire 
city of the United States, from the north to the 
Narrows, and the distant horizon of Staten and 
Long Islands. 

The two reservoirs we have just described 
communicate together by a double line of cast 
iron pipes three feet and a half in diameter. The 
water is also conveyed into the city by a double 
range of pipes, from which branch smaller ones 
at the intersection of each street, forming a vast 
subterranean network whose innumerable mean- 
derings glide into all the houses of New York, 
and ascend to the highest story of each building. 

In a word, the Croton Aqueduct forms an im- 
mense subterranean gallery of masonry, eight 
feet five and a half inches high, by seven feet five 
inches broad. This structure extends sixty miles 
from Croton River to the distributing reservoir. 
The water traverses sixteen tunnels, varying in 
length from a hundred and sixty to one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-five feet. 

At Sing Sing the aqueduct passes over 4 ra- 
vine a hundred feet deep, by the aid of a brid 
eighty-eight feet broad and twenty-five feet thick. 
At inten it crosses the river in a place where 
it is nine hundred feet broad, on a bridge com- 
posed of eight arches one hundred and fifty feet 
each above the water, and seven other arches 
whose height varies according to the inclination 
of the two mountains. The lengthof this bri 
is two thousand three hundred and fifty feet. In 
order to give free age to the streams and 
—- intersected by the aqueduct, a hundred 
and fourteen arches have been built, whose total 
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is nine thousand eight hundred and 

five feet. Thirty-five ventilators, raised Ae i 
feet above the soil, and placed at two miles dis- 
tance apart, permit the circulation of air in this 
immense subterranean canal, and allow of de- 
scending into it when there are repairs to be made. 


The Croton Aqueduct furnishes New York 
about twenty-seven million gallons of water in 
-four hours, when the water is at the low- 
his liquid mass is collected in the first 
volt, and flows to the second, whence 
it is distributed to the 
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“ MERRIE ENGLAND.” 

We have no fault to find with all the kindly 
things that are said just now about the mother 
country, and we think sincerely that it is about 
time to bury old grievances, and to let by-gones 
be by-gones. But when England is held up by 
Anglomaniacs as a model, we feel disposed to 
check the spurious enthusiasm by the statement 
of a few facts respecting her much-vaunted gov- 
ernment. In England the elective franchise is 
held by 1 in every 19 of the gross population ; in 
Scotland by 1 in 30, and in Ireland by 1 in 43! 
Hurrah for the British constitution! A majority 
of the House of Commons is elected by one- 
fifth of the total registered electors of Great 
Britain! About one-third of the House of Com- 
mons is so constituted that it embraces only 6 
marquises, 7 earls, 21 viscounts, 34 lords, 25 
right honorables, 47 honorables, 56 baronets, 9 
knights, 8 lord-lieutenants, 75 deputy and vice- 
lieutenants, 53 —— 64 placemen, 108 
patrons of church livings, 3 admirals, 3 lieuten- 
ant-generals, 3 major-generals, 22 colonels, 28 
lieutenant-colonels, 16 majors, 43 captains in the* 
army and navy, 21 lieutenants in the same, and 
4 cornets. 

The soil of Great Britain is divided among 
30,000 persons. In 1780, the total number of 
landed proprietors in England was 250,000, in- 
stead of 30,000 as now, and that number is 
rapidly diminishing, as the process of absorption 

on. The expenses of the royal family, 
their private spending money, levied in taxes on 
the nation, amount only to about £700,600 per 
annum, of which Prince Albert (poor fellow!) 
receives only about forty or fifty thousand! The 
expenses of maintaining the royal residences are 
only about £70,000 a . The coachmen, 
ostilions, and footmen of the queen cost a mere 
trifle annually —a bagatelle of £12,563. The 
expenditure of the royal steward for one year 
(according to the civil list) was £63,907, one 
item of which was £3130 for washing table 
linen. From this item it appears that 250,000 
table cloths, at 3d. each, must have passed 
through the hands of the washerwoman, or about 
linen enough to encircle the entire globe! The 
full regalia of the crown, to be sure, is rather 
expensive, it must be confessed—the cost of the 
jewels alone in the royal bauble being £111,900. 
The annual cost of the executive government of 
Great Britain is £919,453, which is only about 
fifty-seven times the cost of our own, and when 
we consider what a fine thing it is to be governed 
as the British people are governed, who but a 
miser would count the difference ? 

Then the British institutions can boast of a 
list of pensioned Officials—a thing unknown to 
our unsophistication. There is scarce one of 
these gentlemen who does not receive a salary 
larger than the highest paid to any of our gov- 
ernors. The annual costof the diplomatic co: 
is £344,275; but then, for the credit of 
country, the noble and honorable ambassadors 
and envoys live like gentlemen! Of the pen- 
sioners for “ civil services,” many of whom are 
laties of slender reputation, some receive £4000 
~ annum. The Grafton peerage has cost the 

ritish nation two millions fifty-seven thousand 
six hundred and fifty-eight pounds sterling—the 
House of Marlborough a million and a half 
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sterling! Then what a fine thing glory is! Let 
us see at how cheap a rate the “ Meteor flag of 
England” has been supported. The peace estab- 
lishment of megiene in thirty-four years cost 
£549,083,112; the average annual expenditure 
being nearly equal to that of the whole annual 
cost of our executive government. 

But the church establishment is the crowni 
glory of the British nation. The revenues 
the English chugch (Church of England and 
Wales, not reckoning Ireland) amount to 
£10,000,000 annually in round numbers. The 
revenue of the Archbishop of Canterbury amount- 
ed in one year (1843) to £27,705, that of the 
Archbishop of York to £20,141. How well do 
these beneficiaries obey the injunction of Scrip- 
ture, “not to be given to filthy lucre,” because 
“they that will be rich fall into temptations and 
asnare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.’ 
On the beauties of the State Church of Ireland 
we have not space to enl Suffice it to say, 
by way of specimen, that in eight parishes in 
Ireland, there are 173 church members, that the 
tithes amount to £4860, and that consequently 
each man, woman and child costs about £28 per 
annum. Who will dare deny, after reading the 
above (in which it will be observed that the sums 
stated are pounds sterling, the pound being 
equivalent to $4 84 of our currency) that Eng- 
land is a great nation, that the blessings promised 
and bestowed of the British government and 
throne are unspeakable, and that John Bull 
ought to be, if he is not, the happiest animal on 
the face of creation ¢ . 

A CHEERFUL FACE. 

There is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among men 
is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to parched herbs. The light of a cheer- 
ful face diffuses itself, and communicates the hap- 
py spirit that inspires it. The sourest temper 
must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous 
good humor. As well might fog, and cloud, and 
vapor, hope to cling to the sun-illumined land- 
scape, as the blues and moroseness to combat 
jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. Be 
cheerful always. There is no path but will be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, no 
shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner in 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. It may 
at times seem difficult for the happiest tempered 
to keep the countenance of peace and content; 
but the difficulty will vanish when we truly con- 
sider that sullen gloom and passionate despair do 
nothing but multiply thorns and thicken sorrows. 
Ill comes to us as providentially as good—and is 
a good, if we rightly apply its hed agp why not, 
then, cheerfully accept the ill, and thus blunt its 
apparent sting? Cheerfulness ought to be the 
fruit of ee and of Christianity. What is 
gained by peevishness and fretfalness—by per- 
verse sadness and sullenness? If we are ill, 
let us be cheered the trust that we shall soon 
be in health; if misfortune befall us, let us be 
cheered by hopeful visions of better fortune ; if 
death robs us of the dear ones, let us be cheered 
by the thought that they are only gone before, to 
the blissful bowers where we all meet, to 
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part no more forever. Cultivate cheerfulness, if 
only for personal profit. You will do and bear 
a. duty and burden better by being cheerful. 

ng so helps self-control as —— 
It will be your nathan in solitude, your pass- 
port and commendator in society. “ will be 
more sought after, more trusted and esteemed 
for your oy cheerfulness. The bad, the 
vicious, mene boisterously gay, and vulgar! 
if humorous but seldom or never traly cheerful. 
is an certain index 
i of a hap eart a uiet spirit.— 
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ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 

When Garrick was in Paris, Preville, the cel- 
ebrated French actor, invited am ts to his villa, and 
being in a gay humor, he pro eS. in one 
of the hired coaches that regularly plied between 
Paris and Versailles, on which road Preville’s 
villa was situated. ‘When they got in, Garrick 
ordered the coachman to drive on ; but the driver 
answered that he would as soon as he got his 
complement of four passengers. A caprice im- 
mediately seized Garrick. He determined to 
Ge e his brother player a specimen of his art. 

hile the coachman was attentively looking out 
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BEACON HILL RESERVOIR, BOSTON. 


or passengers, Garrick slipped out at the door, 
went round the coach, and by his wonderful com- 
mand of countenance, palmed himself upon the 
coachman as a stranger. This he did twice, and 
was admitted into the coach each time as a fresh 
senger, to the astonishment and admiration 
of Preville. Garrick whipped out a third time, 
and addressed himself to the coachman, who 
said, in a surly tone, that “he had got his com- 
lement ;” he would have driven off without 
im had not Preville called out that as the stran- 
ger appeared to be a very little man, they would 
accommodate the a and make room for 
him.— Theatrical Annals. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

The Paris Journal des Debats, in the course of 

a letter from Shanghai, states that a number of 
foreign adventurers have joined the imperial 
ar and in their conflicts with the Tai-Ping 
rebels, are achieving a desperate and bloody rep- 
Amon of fortune is an 
erican nam , who, it appears, agrees 

to capture cities by job-work. Thocemenpetiont 
writes: “ Ward had collected a troop of four to 
five thousand T , belonging to Manilla, and 
about a dozen sailors from different seaports of 
the east. He and his men were paid by Tou-Tai, 
or Mayor of Shanghai, three te and fifty 
taels, or about three thousand francs a month, 
and he enjoyed the title of colonel. The retak- 
ing of Sung-Kiang brought the gallant colonel 
the sum of 87,500 francs. The city of Tsing- 
Pow, near Shanghai, was taken by the rebels. 
The Tou-Tai was in great trepidation, but Ward 
re-assured him, and offered to make all right for 
a personal reward of 300,000 francs. Arrived at 
Tsing-Pow he gave the signal of | 
was received W a shower of balls. But Ward 
is brave, and he determined to prove himself 
worthy the confidence of the Tou-Tai. Twice 


repulsed, twice he returned to the ch b 
Climbing the walls with but about fifty of his 
followers, he found himself face to face with the 
chief of the Tai-Pings ; he fired at him twice 
but missed. ‘ You rascal,’ replied his adversary, 
in good English, ‘I’ll show you I can fire better 
than you!’ and he did show it by shooting the 
colonel in the stomach and leg. Yet Ward 
escaped, though the greater portion of his men 
were lost. He is now at Shanghai; and as he is 
of good constitution, it is probable that in a few 
weeks he will be up again and at the head of a 
band of brigands, anxious to repair his ill luck.” 


COLLECTING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says that there 
is now a mania in some circles for collecting 
postage stamps of all nations. Some collections 
number three hundred varieties. It says the 
comparisons of the different heads and legends 
adopted by the several powers of the world, 
makes the collections something more than a 
mere pastime, and gives to it something of the 
dignity and value of a collection of coins or 
medals. The stamps of Mauritias and Hawaii, 
we believe, are accounted among the most rare, 
and ext to these may be named the Russian, 
for which, acting as amateur stamp-broker, we 
should readily be authorized to offer a half dozen 
of the more common Italian, German, or French 
varieties, and perhaps hundreds of English or 
American. The great variety of stamps obtain- 
able ceases to be surprising when it is recollected 
that in each of the countries where they are em- 
ployed at all, several denominations are issued ; 
aod in some of them (as in the United States) 
there are old and new patterns, all of which are 
necessary in a complete collection. This elegant 
and curious “mania” is now chiefly indulged 
by young ladies, but we cannot tell how soon it 
may take possession of more mature persons. 
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Accompanying the present article is a series of 
well engraved illustrations from authentic sketch- 
es, delineating representatives of the various 
tribes of aborigines yet existing in the West and 
South, still preserving the customs of their savage 
ancestors, still subsisting chiefly by the chase, 
and finding their supreme glory in battle, in 
= of anger rts to civilize them and 
change their habits, in — of the progress- 
ing wave of civilization rolling towards and from 
the Pacific, and threatening ultimate extine- 
tion of the primitive lords of the soil. Of the 
number of Indians still existing in North Ameri- 
ca, few are seen in the older and more densely 
settled States. Here and there, surrounded by 
white men, as at Marshpee, in this State, a little 
handful cling together, who have adopted some 
of the habits of the whites, but the impossibility 
of the co-existence of the Indian and the white 
man seems an established rule, only proved by 
exception. There is, with the Indian, an innate 
repugnance to the lar labor and steady 
habits which give the white race its pre-eminence. 
They are emphatically the children of the forest 
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and the wild. The chase, “image of war,” with 
its wild excitement, its d rs and adventures, 
has still an invincible charm for them. War, 
too, is their passion. How few and far between 
are the examples of the red men laying aside the 
bow and the rifle, and betaking themselves to me- 
chanical and agricultural arts. No—their day 
has passed away, their sun has set. Year by 
year their numbers diminish, year by year their 
territory is contracted, and r by year the 
cities of the pale-faces encroach upon their hunt- 
ing-grounds and wigwams. They have bor- 
rowed from the whites only weapons of destruc- 
tion and potions of death. There is something 
melancholy in this obliteration of a race of men. 
Their‘doom was sealed the moment the keel of 
the discoverer’s caravel grated on the sands of 
St. Salvador. The white-winged messengers that 
bore to the shores of the New World the cross, 
and the standard of Castile and Arragon, brought 
also the death-warrant of the red men. The 
story of their ee at the hands of the Span- 
iards is too trite to be repeated. Doomed to de- 
grading toil, plundered,, insulted, outraged, the 
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PAPAGOS WOMEN. 


tle savages of the tropics wilted away before 
the breath of the white invaders. The Indians 
of the north were made of sterner stuff, and ex- 
rienced more justice at the hands of the whites. 
till they were treated with sufficient severity ; 
and when they chose to send the snake-skin 
arrows, in token of defiance, the war they courted 
was W with pitiless sternness. The “ heathen 
— ” were shot like dogs, and in spite of all 
their bravery and adroitness, and knowledge of 
the country, they proved no match for the men 
who had beaten the royal s at Worcester 
and Naseby, the iron men of the “ Bible and the 
Sword,” who overturned the British monarch. 
Poetry, song and painting have embalmed the 
memory of the old possessors of the soil ; but 
they themselves have left no memorials in the 
lands which they once occupied. Their frail 
wigwams have long since perished ; the plough- 
share has obliterated all traces of the graves of 
the dead, and only here and there a lake, a river, 
or a mountain, preserves the music of their dis- 
used tongue. hy need we wonder that with 


80 many traditions of departed glory and landed 
wealth as they possess, they sometimes fiercely 
turn to bay and avenge the wrongs of their an- 
cestors on the descendants of the men who dis- 

them of their native soil? It is vain 
to quote the uments of learned writers to 
show that nomadic tribes have no right to any 
territory which is needed by civilized men, it is 
vain to tell how many jack-knives and brass but- 
tons, and iron nails were given for the site of a 
city ; we must look at these contests from an In- 
dian stand-point. Then, while we admit that the 
fire and sword must be used to our fron- 
conceive how it is —e 
0 vengeance occur. tically ex- 
amined, there is little to excite sympathy in the 
Indian character. The Indians are, almost to a 
man, cruel, haughty and sensual. They de- 
grade their women and load them with the sever- 
est tasks. Even their bravery is not of that ex- 
alted character which commands admiration, and 
is always tarnished with ferocity. Mutilation and 
torture are freely inflicted on the fallen foe, and 
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a tribe rarely takes the war-path, if it is not sure 
that its numbers are far greater than those of the 
enemy. Yet there are many striking traits in the 
Indian character, a certain of 
thought and language, hospitality, respect for the 
dead, contempt of suffering. Poets and romance 
writers have made the most of these salient fea- 
tures, but it is not in poetry and romance that 
we are to look for faithful d tions of the In- 
dian race. We must rather seek them in the 
stories of pioneers and hunters, of travellers who 
have “summered and wintered” them, of ex- 
plorers, traders and agents. 

he accompanying pictures are all authentic. 
One of them represents a family of Diegeno In- 
dians on their travels. This people are of the 
San Diego country, and are among its curiosities. 
They were converted by the Jesuits many years 
ago. They became partly civilized and were in- 
dustrious and happy. and collected many com- 
forts about them. Naturally lazy and incapable 
of ‘self-government, and deeply imbued with all 
the traits of the wild Indian, they soon degen- 
erated, after the missions had fallen from under 
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the rule of the church, and have become worse 
than in their original condition. Many of their 
women are said to be beautiful, and all of them 
are well developed and superbly formed. They 
imitate the whites in dress, and on a single per- 
son one may sometimes see odds and ends ot 
— from LJ of the world. , 
djoining iegeno, and owning a ) 
the same valley, that of the Colorado, is 
the nation of Yuma Indians, delineated in an- 
other engraving. These are said to be a ve 
treacherous people; they conquer by craft an 
cunning, and delight in midnight attacks; the 
invite each other to feasts under the garb of friend- 
ship, and suddenly fall upon and kill their guests ; 
or, taking advantage of the absence of the war- 
riors from their villages, massacre the old women 
and the young children, and carry off as prison- 
ers the young women and larger children. They 
ess but few horses, and carry on their expe- 
ditions on foot. Their war weapons are bows 
and arrows, clubs and knives, with which they 
make sad havoc among theirenemies. They are 
of the medium height, and of a dark brown color, 
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DIEGENO INDIANS TRAVELLING. 


and many of the women are beautiful in form. 
An essential article of dress, worn by the men as 
depicted in one of our sketches, is a piece of 
coarse cloth; and the women wear a becoming 
dress, woven out of the inner bark of the willow, 
which article is also represented. The front por- 
tion is woven plain, but the back into an irregular 
shape, with a lump on each side, answering the 
purpose and appearing like a bustle. On this 
aa the women their young chil- 

, ®rope passing around the child, and the 
ends tied together in front of the mother. Both 
sexes paint, and the men wéar longer hair than 
the women. Their ——— is not sweet, but 
the two damsels before us glory in the soft names 
of Ma-vah and Le-och. Unmarried women are 
taken care of by the tribes ; when a death occurs 
in a village it is immediately deserted ; and the 
bodies of their dead they consume with fire. They 
are fond of es, and squat down <r a 
game of cards, even upon a journey. Although 
constantly in the water, these Indians never use 
canoes, but swim from shore to shore. In their 
rude way they cultivate melons, corn, pumpkins, 


and beans, the last being a main dependence, and 
theit favorite animal food is the mule. 
Another of our portraits is that of Noco- 


shimatt-tash-tanaki, or Grisly Bear. He is a 
Seminole, and the principal chief of that of 
his nation, consisting of about 2500 souls, who 
emigrated from Florida a few years ago, and 
now reside on the prairies west of the Arkansas 
River. He comes of the same cunning, ferocious, 
aud determined race who so long ago defied the 
power of the government. Though accustomed 
to the use of the horse, it will be perceived that 
our friend prefers to stand forth as a pedestrian. 

Another curious race found in the Valley of the 
Gila, are the Pimo Indians, two females of whom 
are represented in one of our engravings. They 
are farther advanced in the ways of civilization 
than any other barbarous people on the Mexican 
frontier. They have among them many great 
warriors, and y* they habitually work laborious- 
ly in the field. They are the owners of fine 
horses and mules, fat oxen, cows, pigs, poultry, 
etc. They consider themselves the ‘tewatells 
of the Aztecs, and claim Montezuma to have 
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been of their tribe. Their huts are of an oval 
shape, not high, built of reeds and mud, and 
thatched with wheat straw ; their country, duri 
the proper season, being covered with fields o 
the waving golden grai 


agas Altas. 
time a formidable tribe, and waged unceasing 
war against the Mexicans. They are compara- 
tively well off in worldly goods, planting corn 
and wheat, and possessing cattle peep Boome 
They are, at the present time, a quiet and inof- 
fensive tribe. he women dress respectably, 
but the men go nearly naked. One — of 
the tribe have a superstition which makes them 
afraid of water, preventing them from erecting 
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their houses in sight of a river or a lake; while 
others prefer a residence on the immediate banks 
of the salt lakes near the Gulf of California. 
The two specimens shown in our second illustra- 
tion, are accurate representations of the women 
of the tribe. 


THE RIVAL DANSEUSES. 


Miska Hauser, the violinist, thus describes an 
exciting scene which he recently witnessed in 
Melbourne, Australia: The.curtain rose. A 
French dancer, an elegant, supple young lady, of 
no great beauty, but much expression, and ap- 
parently on terms with herself, appeared in 
the scene in her short, lace dress, received by an 
outburst of applause, and by the martial trum- 
pets of the orchestra. But from the other side 
came a youthful, blooming Spanish creole, with 
beautiful eyes, and soft; her complexion 
rosy, her _ ; in fact, the impersonation 
of Terpsichore. She bowed modestly—it was 
her first ap; ce at Melbourne—and the en- 


thusiasm of the public, surprised by her beauty, 
manifested i in vehem The two 


itself in ent cheers. 
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GRISLY BEAR, A SEMINOLE OHIEF. 


dancers struggled for the palm of victory in a 
ceful Tarantula. Like two glittering butter- 
flies they whirled round, accompanied by music 
arisenne made 
use of her most refined pirouettes, of her most en- 
chanting attitudes; but the creole seemed pat- 
ronized by the Graces themselves. Thundering 
applause enco her; and as often as she 
came forward with her graceful modesty, nose- 
ys and rings and bracelets were thrown at her 
feet. The French lady struggled with her last 
strength against the triumph of her rival, until, 
disheartened and exhausted, she fell to the 
ground. The creole approached her with com- 
—- to raise her, when suddenly the Parisienne 
arted up, and with looks full of hate and fury, 
boxed the ears of her rival. The audience hissed 
and she exclaimed, much 
ion: “ wretch tripped me ?” @ poor 
declared with di ity that she was 
cent of the meanness ; bat a vulgar word which 
slipped out of the lips of the French dancer 
nst her, suddenly roused all the passions of 

the south in her bosom, and a singular struggle 


and app ause. The mercurial 


. The two excited ladies rushed upon 
each other, and wrestled and tore, and pulled one 
another’s hair, while the thunders of the gallery 
made the whole atmosphere vibrate. I never 
saw & more natural performance. The better 
class of the public did not interfere, but seemed 
rather to be gee | these Olympic exercises, 
until the creole, bleeding and fainting, was car- 
ried away from the scene. Some officers, who, 
from a box, had witnessed the spectacle, were re- 
volted at the conduct of the Parisienne, and sent 
for the police to arrest her, but her friends col- 
lected and resisted the constables. A riot ensued ; 
a portion of the public rushed on the stage; they 
jumped across the orchestra; the fiddles and bass 
viols were broken; the ladies were fainting; 
children crying ; and I took to my heels with my 
fiddle and ran away without stopping until I reach- 
ed my hotel, 


Nature is an endless combination and on 
of a very few laws. She hums the old well- 
known air through innumerable variations. 
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JANUARY.—A SONNET. 


NOTHER rolling year has swept away 

A deep and thrilling chord of hopes and fears 
Suspended unresolved—and yet, to-day, 

December through the gloom once more appears; 
His step falls noiseless on the yellow leaves 

Stripped from the naked boughs by gusty showers, 
And round his brow the dying Autumn weaves 

An empty wreath of faded passion-flowers. 
Month follows month—the summer roses die, 

“December's worthless leaves we hold instead ; 

Still shall the early snowdrops, by-and-by, 

Spring up, with tender message from the dead ; 
And we, subdued by winter's snow and rain, 
Will smile through chastening tears when sunshine 
breaks again. 
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‘ Dear me! there comes old Susy Brown! 

The gossip of the place; 

I do declare I'd rather see 
Old Nick's black, sooty face! 

Ill bet a dime she ’s come to dine, 
Souff-box, sharp nose, and all! 

Hark! there ’s the door-bell!—Katy, run 
And answer te her call— 

I’m not at home, remember, Kate, 
But up to Beechwood Hall! 


“ Dear Mrs. Brown, how do you do? 

Did Kate say I was out? 

Ah me, the stupid, stupid thing! 
The thick-skulled, Irish lout! 

Just from ‘ swate Ireland,’ hard to teach— 
Do lay aside your bonnet! 

You ‘re such a stranger!—bless my heart! 
I do insist upon it! 

Why, really, your coming here 
Deserves a song or sonnet! 


“The baby ?—0, he’s very well; 
Yes, thank you, cutting teeth— 
Two little pearls through upper jaw, 
And one through underneath ; 
Yes, Mrs. Brown, you truly say 
He is an angel child. 
A heart so pure and dutiful, 
A soul so undefiled ; 
And then a temper like his ma’s— 
So amiable and mild. 


Yes, Mary Ann ’s away at school— 

The darling of my girls! 

Young Pinkerton, the merchant's clerk, 
Is raving o'er her curls. 

And Johnstone (he’s the lawyer’s son), 
Declares her azure eyes 

Were made to set his heart on fire, 
And wreck his life in sighs. 

Poor feliow, I should truly weep, 
If for her love he dies! 


‘* It was so kind in you to come, 
* ve thought of you all day; 
I’m 80 rejoiced you ’ve come at last 
For such a social stay. 
Here, Katy, light the parlor fire, 
And wheel the sofa up; 
Dear Mrs. Brown will spend the day, 
And with me dine and sup. 
Bring out the porcelain—and mind, 
Tea, a good, lively cup!” 
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BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


“Come nearer to me, little girl! Do not be 
afraid. Let me whisper something to you. 
Come closer—there! These men you see 


standing about here are all crazy; see how they 
2 
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smile and mutter and glare at you! They 
would hurt you, if they could; but they know 
better than to come near you while Thomas 
Craige is about. You see they fear me because 
I am the only one in-this whole building who 
is not mad. There, put your soft little hand in 
mine—don’t mind if I do clasp it closely! I 
love to have little girls’ hands in mine—it seems 
todo me so much good! Don’t shrink from 
me because those poor, mumbling creatures look 
at you so wildly. I say they can’t harm you, 
for observe when I look at them sharply, how 
they slink into the corners! There, watch that 
lean fellow who is twisting his bony hands inside 
out atthe window! I'll tell you why he was 
brought to this asylum (for this is an asylum, 
little girl, but those poor foolish fellows don’t 
kaow it). O, how he came here! Yes, I was 
almost forgetting; for Ido forget a great deal 
sometimes—a great deal! Well, he was a tailor, 
and his wife died and he went mad, and the 
doctors sent him here; and there he stands, for 
hours together, looking out into that nice garden 
beyond, and straining his poor hands—twisting 
the fingers in and out. I was always sorry for 
him until I found out he was a tailor, and then I 
hated him. I always did hate tailors! What 
business had a tailor to be crazed when his wife 
died ?—the insolent! DidI crush your hand? 
Bless you, little girl, I did not know it! There, 
there, darling ! I will not talk so fast again, and 
will not forget myself any more! 

“Who is that pale gentleman who sits there 
all alone, and is always smiling? O, nobody, 
my child! he is not even respected as a maniac. 
Only a poet—a crack-brained fellow who spends 
his whole time in winter in blowing upon the 
glass and tracing verses over the misty surface 
with his pointed finger-nails. None of his fellow- 
lodgers would notice him at all, were it not that 
he is of a good family; and good families, you 
know, must be respected even in a mad-house. 
But there is Green! Isit not laughable to see 
how woful he looks? Let me whisper to you, 
little girl! He was put in here because he went 
mad for love—love, mind you! And he has 
such a strange humor in his madness, that he 
takes delight in taunting me with being mad— 
me! ha, ha!—and crazy for love, little girl. 
Me, the keeper of this Bedlam, mad! Ha, ha! 
Do [frighten you? Well, don’t take away your 
fat little hand, and I will tell you Green’s story 
even while he is looking at us so keenly; and do 
you smile, little girl! for then your little angel’s 
face seems to make my heart beat less wildly, 
and— But I will tell you Green’s story; and 
O, I am a famous story-teller ! 
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“In a sweet little valley in Pennsylvania, 
dwelt Major Russell, his wife and daughter—who 
was always called Belle Russell ; but, little girl, 
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obscure the orb, and the creeping shadows to ad- 
vance over the broad pastures and cover them up 
with a mystic, bluish haze which seemed to con- 


you know Belle wasn’t her name—only the peo- | fine m ch of the softened sunlight underneath a 


ple called her so because she was so very hand- 
some. Ruth her name was, and some called her 
Ruthie. Major Russell was a great lawyer, and 
in all the big cases, conflicts with railroads and 
banks, and other large corporations, he was re- 
tained as counsel—that is, you know, being paid 
by one party in the suit to fight (in law only, lit- 
tle girl,) against the other side. 

“At the time I tell you of, Green was a youth 
about twenty years of age, and was a clerk in 
Major Ruassell’s office in Blithevale. He was 
handsome then, tall, finely formed, black curling 
hair, large, fine eyes whose deep expression 
softened down a good deal, it seemed to me, the 
rich bright color upon his cheeks. A little dif- 
ferent figure—was he not, little girl ?—from that 
shambling idiot opposite, who watches us with 
his steady, insulting glance. But never mind, I 
must laugh a little to myself as I think of Green 
then—happy, handsome and young—and watch 
the poor fellow opposite, haggard, shrunken and 
old. 

“Thomas Green was a good, steady and 
valuable clerk to Major Russell; but he was no 
more fit to be a lawyer, my child, than you are 
to be a horse jockey. His heart was as soft asa 
woman’s; and many a poor creature came out 
from the major’s private office in Blithevale 
looking careworn, disappointed and sad, who 
was stopped by Thomas Green in the front office 
and relieved from their troubles by the kind- 
hearted clerk. 

“He was a dreaming fellow too—was this 
clerk ; he would sit at his desk by the little win- 
dow for hours together, sometimes, and while his 
pen would be poised over the parchment ready 
to commence a deed, or draw up an indenture, 
the pen would never touch the clean sheet, but 
the young man would be forgetting the office, 
and dreaming strange dreams. No, Ido not 
mean that he would go to sleep—no, no, little 
girl! for he would never close his eyes, but he 
would be looking out upon the beautiful valley, 
upon the thick pines in the distance, which cov- 
ered the side of the mountain with their beauti- 
ful dark green, and which crept up to the very 
highest points and made a regular line of the 
rich color against the clear blue sky beyond. 
And he would watch and strain his eyes way 
over the hills, to catch the beauties of the sun as 
it played pranks with the distant country—first 
making the rich fields look golden and full of 
shimmering light, then allowing the clouds to 


few stray beams which had not time to escape— 
and he would watch all this till the shadows 
would creep away again, and olé Sol (thai’s the 
sun, you know, little girl, and not the poor fellow 
over there who attends to our bagatelle table) 
would brighten everything up and chase the 
misty haze into the dark woods. 

“ Then up to the sky he would turn his gaze, 
and fancy all sorts of strange things in the 
clouds. The fleecy mountains moving in the 
heavens were hosts of horses, and they were 
mounted by hage giants; and when the sun 
would rim the edges of the clouds with gold, he 
would fancy the warriors had on glittering 
armor. And then they would rush to battle, 
and when the wind blew more strongly, he could 
hear the hollow echoes of the artillery; then 
huge castles were destroyed, and men and horses 
were tumbling about together; then all would 
disappear, and the same mild blue of heaven, 
quiet and calm, would be in place of the rushing 
legions and the quaint castles; then he would 
forget all about the sky and fields, and the beau- 
tiful silvery stream which wound at the base of 
the high hills, although his eyes would be look- 
ing atthem. (They only seemed to !e looking 
that way, my child; but he didn’t see a thing 
there, I know, for his mind was in Major Rus- 
sell’s house, and he was looking at sweet Ruthie 
Russell ; he could see her plainly, you know, be- 
cause she was always in his mind.) 

“Afcer some such thoughts as these, young 
Green would rouse up quick-like, as though 
something had suddenly hurt him, look at the 
untouched parchment before him, and commence 
the ‘ Know all men by these presents,’ as though 
he had never thought of anything but briefs, 
replevins, quitclaims, reversions and executions, 
all the days of his life. But— Faugh! why do 
I talk of these things as though you could un- 
derstand them, my dear? And now stand a 
little before me, so that Green cannot see me so 
plainly; it makes me shiver to have his cold 
eyes right upon me. There! now I will tell you 
the rest without delay. Poor Green! poor 
fellow ! 

“ Tt was a pleasant evening in June (but re- 
member, little girl, many long, long years ago), 
when Ruthie Russell and Thomas Green walked 
out from the major’s house in Blitheville to see 
old Miss Fawcett (a relative of Mrs. Russell's), 
who was lying quite ill at her nephew’s, about 
two miles from the village. Now Mise Russell 
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had plenty of beaux who would have been glad 
to have accompanied her, this beautiful evening, 
but Green was on a familiar footing in the house 
of Major Russell, and so he went with his daugh- 
ter to see their suffering relative. 

“Tt was after seven o’clock, when they started 
upon their return to Blitheville. The evening 
was delicious ; the air was redolent with the per- 
fumes which the many wild flowers throw out at 
this soft hour in summer—it seeming as if the 
evening dews are heavy enough in falling to 
press out their sweetness, which the zephyrs carry 
along, permeating the high roads, the leafy lanes, 
lonely nooks, and to those consecrated groves 
where lovers hold their tryst. The birds had 
ceased their warbling, as Ruth and Thomas 
walked towards home, excepting now and then a 
faint twitter from the swallows who had not yet 
settled into silence, or the lonely cry of the whip- 
poorwill which disturbed the universal stillness. 

“ Ruth Russell leaned upon the arm of Thomas 
Green, while he, poor fellow, thought that Heaven 
could afford mortals no greater joys than he was 
then possessed of in the company of her he 
loved. Neither spoke. It would have been bet- 
ter, had they never done so. They arrived at 
the little bridge which spanned the stream that 
murmured through the valley. Then Ruthie 
said : 

«Mr. Green, I think I must rest here awhile.’ 

“She sat upon the corner of the bridge. A 
large honey-locust was waving over her ; the lit- 
tle stream was rippling quietly below. She 
looked as beautiful as an angel, as she rested 
there—the twilight flinging its shadows over her 
face, and tracing strange beauties upon every 
lineament. Every line was softened; her eyes 
were bent kindly upon her companion ; her rich 
brown hair had escaped from its confinement, 
and was rolling down her neck a mass of ring- 
lets ; her light, netted shawl was thrown grace- 
fully from her shoulders, and but half concealed 
her exquisitely moulded arms. I cannot tell 
you, little girl, what that man felt in those few 
moments—the giddy whirl of thoughts pent up 
so long, and which now must find utterance—I 
will only tell you what he did and said. 

“ He knelt down upon the grass before Ruthie, 
took both her soft fair hands in his (they were as 
velvety as yours, little one) and gazing up into 
her eyes, he spoke manfully, but softly : 

“*Ruth Russell, 1 love you very dearly, I 
must tell you now what has been burning in my 
heart so long. I love the earth you walk upon; 
I love everything you look upon. You are as 
sacred to me as my God; I would give up all the 
pleasures of earth, all the ambitions of man, for 


your sake. I would be capable of any suffering, 
any sacrifice, to give you one moment’s joy. 
O, Ruth, I love you with my whole soul!’ 

“This was what he said to her, little girl, 
there under the waving locust, and near the 
singing stream. And she—what did she do or 
say? When he first began to speak, her form 
trembled and quivered like a leaf moved by 
mighty gusts; the hands he held, shook in his 
grasp; the quick blushes crimsoned her face and 
neck ; the rosy clouds dyed her snowy cheeks, 
and many little loves and graces sprung to revel 
in the confusion, which added so many charms 
to her virgin beauty ; but before he had finished, 
and while the light in her eyes grew softer, she 
disengaged one hand from his, and placing her 
arm around his neck, she drew his head towards 
her, and imprinted a kiss upon his forehead. He 
was answered, little girl. She loved him. Earth 
could surely have nothing more to give, or 
Heaven to bestow. 

“ But now I will give you the result of a differ- 
ent interview, my child. What makes me trem- 
ble so? O, it’s nothing, dear—do not look so 
startled—or if it is anything, it must be Green! 
He seems to freeze me, standing there so like a 
statue. Hist! he may hear what I am saying 
to you, little girl, and he might spring upon us. 
There is no telling the moods of these madmen ! 
O, it’s a study—a great study! But so sad—so 
very sad! Dol sigh? Well, then, now I must 
relate the conversation between Major Russell 
and Green. 

“The former sat in his capacious arm-chair in 
his library, a few evenings after Green’s declar- 
ations to his daughter. Near him, sat Thomas 
Green. The major was a portly, benevolent- 
looking gentleman, but now seemed uneasy as 
the young man earnestly addressed him, and he 
was impatiently tapping a beautiful pearl paper- 
knife, which he held, upon the table, and seemed 
to be endeavoring to keep as much in the shade 
of the fine astral lamp as possible. 

“* You see, sir,’ spoke Green, ‘I have acted 
fairly in this matter, and was determined to 
place the case before you in its true light.’ 

“*T am aware of it, my young friend. You 
did right to acquaint me with your declaration, 
and I now only feel grieved that you did not 
speak to me previous to Ruth—’ 

“ ¢ Surely, sir, there ean be no impediment! It 
is true, Lam not in a position to aspire" to the 
hand of your daughter, as far as riches go; but, 
sir, you know my circumstances, and are aware 
that with the money which my futher left to me,- 
and my own brave exertions, I could support, 
Ruth comfo.tably—’ 
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“Yes, yes! I know,’ replied the lawyer, im- 
patiently. ‘But there are other reasons, other 
obstacles, which you are not aware of—’ 

“«For heaven’s sake, Mejor Russell, do not 
tell me that there is any obstacle in the way of 
my marrying Ruth !’ 

“Poor boy! he had never thought of any 
other need than gaining her love. Although a 
lawyer’s clerk, he had never dreamed of any 
monster, like Expediency, who might invade his 
happy bowers and carry off his love. 

“«You are too hasty now, Green,’ resumed 
Major Russell, after the impetuous words. ‘Lis- 
ten to me! I will frankly state to you what no 
other man in Blitheville knows. You are aware 
that I have been concerned heavily in the Lees- 
port mines, which have been paying me, until 
four months ago, a handsome income. We had 
been sinking another shaft, and erecting new 
machinery at a new opening, and it had ex- 
hausted all of the company’s available capital to 
prosecute the work to its close. We accom- 
plished our designs, but found, after working 
about a week in the new breasts, that we had 
struck a fault; and nothing has been brought 
forth since but slate and rubbish. We have still 
been working on, in hope that we should strike 
the coal. Our capital has been exhausted, mort- 
gages have been given upon our machinery and 
rolling stock, and if we do not strike the coal in 
another month, I am bankrupt !’ 

“The young man was overwhelmed, and hid 
his face in his hands while Major Russell 
continued : 

“* But this is not the worst, for I owe George 
Hutchins nine thousand dollars, and have but 
one means of payment presented to me—’ 

“*And that? asked Green, looking over to 
the lawyer with a troubled, startled gaze. 

“*Ts to bestow upon him my duughter’s 
hand.’ 

“*What! to that scoundrel—that libertine 
Hutchins, you would sell your daughter ¢” 

“ «No harsh words, if you please, my young 
friend. I have as yet but given you the propo- 
sition. I shall never force my daughter to marry 
against her will.’ 

“*Heaven help us both!’ groaned Green ; 
‘for Ruth will never marry against yours.’ 

“*T believe she is too good a daughter. Now 
I have always looked upon you with favor, 
Thomas Green; and all things being equal, I 
should much have preferred you for a son-in- 
law. George Hutchins will wait two years for 
the hand of Ruth, or his money; and if I fail 
to give him either, I am both an insolvent and a 


beggar. 
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“And poor Ruth—does she know of this” ° 

“*T told her of my wishes this evening,’ re- 
plied Russell, coldly. 

“*And what was her reply ? 

“«That question is irrelevant, as we lawyers 
say,’ evaded Russell, with a forced attempt at 
gaiety. 

“*But why this confidence? asked Green, 
bitterly. ‘Do you, sir, only intend to add a 
fresh sting to your words, that you tell me of 
your embarrassments only to assert your inten- 
tions of throwing your daughter, for mercenary 
purposes, into the arms of a man whose name is 
only coupled with infamy ? 

“ «Softly, young man!’ said Major Russell, 
rising with dignity. ‘Remember I am Ruth’s 
father, and have been your friend. You have 
forgotten the first; let me not regret I have ever 
been to you the last.’ 

“«Q, pardon me! pardon me, sir! Your 
words have set my brain on fire. I know not 
what I say.’ 

“*Here I have a letter from your uncle, 
Thomas Green. He wishes you to go to South 
America as supercargo. The vessel sails in just 
one week from Philadelphia, I see,’ said Major 
Russell, taking the letter from his pocket and 
referring to it. ‘Apply to Green & Spenser, 
number 70, North Wharf. He guarantees you 
for your profit, six thousand dollars; and if you 
are willing to invest your capital from your 
father, he has no doubt but what you can double 
this. Now what I advise you is, that you accept. 
You will be gone perhaps two years; and I am 
willing to prove my friendship for you by mak- 
ing a promise—’ 

“*A promise? echoed Green, absently. He 
seemed like one in a dream. 

“Yes; that Ruth shall not marry until your 
return.’ 

“« Thanks! thanks, my friend! To South 
America, anywhere, so that I may work for 
Rath and win her at last! I accept at once. I 
will go to her, and tell her of this strange change ; 
but O, my brain is whirling ! and thick darkness 
seems to be settling over all things at this bitter, 
bitter separation.’ 

“* You will not see Ruth, Thomas. She has 
gone,’ said Major Russell, with more kindness in 
his tones; for he was affected by such grief as 
Green displayed. 

«Gone? repeated he. ‘ Where?” 

“*T feared the sorrow of an interview for both 
of you, and l ordered her to be driven to her 
Aun. Mary’s. She will write to you. You will 
find a letter in Philadelphia—’ 

“But even while he was speaking, a door 
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opened at his side, a figure glided noiselessly in, 
and in a moment Ruth was in her lover’s arms. 

“Ruth, why have you returned?’ asked her 
father, sternly. 

“QO, futher,’ answered the sobbing girl, ‘I 
could not leave him, perhaps forever, without 
saying farewell! Dear Tom!’ 

“* Dear Rath!’ 

“Little girl, Thomas Green went to South 
America. What am I weeping for? O, am I? 
Well, I suppose I do feel sad when I Jook at the 
poor fellow now. But I can soon tell you the 
rest of the story, little lady. And it is such a 
pleasure to caress your smooth, satiny hair, and 
feel your little palms in my rough hand ! 

“Thomas Green went to South America. 
And everybody who goes there, gets rich; at 
least those, my dear, who take out whole cargoes 
of articles such as the natives buy, or will ex- 
change for much more valuable things. And 
Thomas Green went there to make money, little 
girl; yes, money to buy himself a wife. Isn’t 
that funny that wives can be bought like dolls, 
dresses, rings and books, little girl? Yes, very 
funny. But it’s true, my sweet child ; and when 
you get older, you will find that little girls, when 
they grow up tall and handsome (like you will 
be, my pretty one), are sold and bought like 
chests of tea, and coils of rope, or fine horses or 
pretty flowers! The handsome girls who are so 
fine, with their curls and fair baby-faces, and 
rich gowns, see the purchaser coming along; he 
looks at them; he thinks—O, if he had such a 
wife, how he would love her, and work for her, 
and never think he had done enough till she was 
singing and laughing all day long as blithesome 
as the birds! The beauties look at him. ‘ How 
much money has he got?” O, he is poor!’ ‘Go 
along, you beggar!’ they all cry. ‘How dare 
you look at us so long, Impudence?’ And they 
almost think the poor fellow had a design upon 
their bracelets, or their rich, flashing rings, never 
thinking of their hearts, poor things! Well, now 
comes along another purchaser. He is not near 
so handsome as the poor fellow who has just 
passed on ; his face is pale, his limbs are feeble, 
and his hair is streaked with gray; he coughs 
badly, too. But O what an eye he has got for 
the young, fresh and handsome girls! Why he 
ogles them, my dear, and watches all their fine 
points, as if he was buying a horse. He is an 
old ockey, too. 

“* Want to sell?” he says to father or mother. 

“*QO, yes,’ says mama. ‘Do you own your 
establishment ?” 

“*How is your bank account, old fellow?” 
says papa. 
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“0, all right!’ says the old fellow. ‘Come 
here and look!’ 

“And after mama has seen the establishment, 
and papa has been there and looked, the young 
fillies (ladies, I mean,) come buzzing round the 
bidder. They don’t see that his face is pale ; 
they don’t see that his hair is gray; why, my 
dear, they will undertake to cure his cough. He 
buys up the one he likes best; then they have a 
jolly evening; then everybody says over the 
champagne, ‘splendid woman!’ and ‘happy 
fellow!’ and then they nod and smile, and say, 
‘ married for money !’ and ‘old fool!’ But they 
whisper this in low tones, you know, and go on 
cracking nuts and eating bride-cake and drinking 
sherry, as jolly as ever. Then the man takes his 
horse to a splendid stable, puts on silver-mounted 
harnesses, drives to the races, has the best care 
taken—O, my dear! yes, I forgot I was talking 
about a woman! O, what a brute I am to run 
on about horses! But I am so forgetful, you 
know! Thomas Craige always was. QO, yes! 
poor Green! I had forgotten poor Green in 
South America, all this time. And I talking 
about marrying and horses! Ah me! 

“ Well, he slaved and worked day and night. 
All his energies were bent in the one direction— 
yo make money. No task was too difficult for 
his acceptance, providing money was to be made 
out of it; and many times did he undertake dan- 
gerous expeditions into the very heart of the 
Cordilleras. Often did he struggle over steep 
mountains, faint with the heat, and without food 
or water, toiling on, on, to his given destination, 
that he might realize profits which should secure 
Ruth to him on his return. 

“ His ship returned to the United States in 
about a year from the time she left her dock in 
Philadelphia; but Green returned not with her. 
His success had been so great, that he was de- 
termined to stay some months longer, and return 
triumphantly claiming his bride. He received 
letters from time to time from Ruth, at his 
Chilian headquarters. The only joy he knew 
during his absence was in the receipt of these— 
except that of wandering into the deep solitudes, 
forgetting his wild surroundings and remoteness 
from his promised bride, and dreaming of her 
for whom he was so bravely toiling. 

“ But at last the time for his exodus drew 
nigh! His stores were safely loaded upon the 
‘Prairie Bird, Williams master,’ and he was 
once more upon the broad ocean, homeward 
bound. O, happy direction to the weary wan- 
derer! But when about three weeks out, the 
Prairie Bird encountered a terrific gale. *Tis. 
useless to speak to you, my sweet child, of those 
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dreadful days, those fearful nights of terror and 
despair, of watching, working and praying. 
“<The Prairie Bird, Williams master, from 


Coquimbo, bound to Philadelphia, went down 
with all on board.’ 


“ So the news came to those at home. And 
Thomas Green was known to be on board, and 
Ruth Russell—well, little girl, I must not speak 
of her just now. No, darling, those are not 
tears! Thomas Craige never weeps, you know ; 
never has been known to shed a tear—except, 
perhaps, for Thomas Green. But he was not 
drowned, after all, my child; he got back to 
Philadelphia at last, but was carried over to Liv- 
erpool first. Where is Liverpool? Well, in- 
deed, my dear, I used to know, but it is some- 
wheres a great way off; it seems to have faded 
from my memory now. So he came back to 
Philadelphia—yes, he was picked up by a ship 
after being a long while alone rifting about in 
the ocean tied to a spar—and he was so old and 
haggard and broken down! But that was noth- 
ing, as I told you awhile ago, to his being pen- 
niless. Yes, he had lost all his money; it went 
down with the ship. Don’t ery, little girl, for 
Thomas Green because he lost his money, or you 
will make me cry too! Plenty of people lose 
their money, little one, who work as hard for it 
as he did. But then he would lose Ruth? O, 
yes! Ruth—she was more than the money to 
him! So he made his way to Blitheville on 
foot. 

“Tt was sad to see Green then, he never smiled, 
nor sung, nor laughed like people do sometimes 
who are happy, yet you must not think, my dear, 
that all people are happy who sing, and dance, 
and laugh. No, indeed, even while they are 
most loudly gay they wish they were dead. Aint 
that awful, to laugh and dance, and all the time 
be so miserable? But how I wander! Green 
got up to Blitheville at last, and he was a mean- 
looking man, I must tell you, little girl, and his 
clothes were very shabby. But he did not seem 
to think anything of this. He walked right 
along the valley towards Major Russell’s house ; 
he never noticed the familiar trees and cottages 
along the road at all, but tramped straight ahead 
like a man walking in his sleep. Ali at once he 
came upon the bridge where he had declared his 
love to Ruth. The same locust was waving 
overhead ; but it was winter now, and the long 
branches were all bare of leaves, and the strag- 
gling boughs were knocking against each other 
as the wind swayed them to and fro with a dis- 
mal sort of sound. 

“ He looked below at the little stream. It was 
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the same which murmured so musically beneath 
the bridge when Ruth made him so happy by her 
kiss ; but the water now was frozen hard, and as 
the jagged stones peered up now and then above 
the surface with the piles of ice thrown around 
them, it looked cold and desolate enough, and 
the woods, which he for the first time noticed, 
looked bare, and the crisp leaves whirled over 
the ground with a harsh rustle, as the sharp winds 
whistled amongst them. Green remembered all. 
Then all was bright and joyous, and he was be- 
loved. Now—he hardly could take time to think 
of the desolation here, which was as great as that 
of his life and being. He rested his head upon 
his hands, and leaning upon the parapet he wept 
long and bitterly. The strong man wept. Can 
you—? No, you can’t comprehend his exquisite 
misery, little girl. But in a little while he con- 
quered his emotion, and walked on as before. 

“Tt was getting dark rapidly, and soon he 
neared the house endeared to him by associations 
so sweet. It got to be quite dark, and it was very 
cold; but Thomas Green thought not of light 
or heat, he was coming to Ruth’s home. Ma-- 
jor Russell’s mansion was in sight, and if ever 
Green despaired he now began to hope; but his 
knees were trembling so, and his heart was beat- 
ing so fast that he could go no further—he had 
to sit down upon a stone by the wayside. And 
now he pictured to himself Ruth’s joy at his re- 
turn; and the major would greet him warmly, 
as one risen from the dead. 

“«Why, God bless you, my boy,’ the major 
would say. 

“* Dearest Tom, how much joy your return 
brings us,’ would be Ruth’s soft whisper, and— 

“But, O, he was commencing to shiver here 
upon the stone, he must hasten on to the house. 
Ah, already he saw the bright lights dancing in 
the windows. Why, he fancied he heard the 
soft swell of music, too. O, he lived a thousand 
lives as he neared that dwelling. Yes, it was 
evidently some scene of festivity. His hand had 
scarcely touched ths door before it was opened, 
and the hearty face of Thaddeus, the waiter, was 
before him. Green felt so glad to see him he 
could have embraced him, he held out his hand” 
with a glad, hearty : 

“« Why, Thaddeus, how d’ye do?” 

The hand of the waiter was drawn back from 
his touch, he evidently did not knowhim. Green 
smiled as he thought what profuse apologies poor 
Thaddeus would overwhelm him with when he 
should discover who he was. But Green now 
discovered the hall was full of visitors, ladies in 
the gayest dresses escorted by their partners were 
walking to and fro; the hum of many voices 
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saluted his ears, the music of a fine band swelled 
in harmony through the house, the perfume of 
rare flowers made the air heavy with sweetness. 

“Green felt bewildered, a sudden dizziness 
seemed to overcome him, and he was smitten 
with strange fears ; his thoughts were in a wild 
tumult, from which he was aroused by Thad- 
deus endeavoring to close the door upon him. 
He prevented this by throwing himself forward 
past the menial, and thus he staggered like a 
drunken man into the hall amongst the guests. 
They retired from him as though he was a pesti- 
lence, and by the way thus opened through 
dainty women and shrinking men, he advanced 
into the still greater throng inthe parlor. What 
a sight did meet his eyes ! 

The noble room was full of flowers—flowers 
upon the mantel-pieces, bouquets upon marble 
stands, in the hands of matrons, in the bosoms 
of belles ; the lights were brilliant, the company 
more so. Many familiar faces crossed near him, 
but he saw them as men see images in dreams. 
He passed by the musicians—the smile upon the 
faces of all was agony to him—there was an 
avenue made for him as he advanced, and his 
hand swept aside the rich satins and crapes, he 
respected but little the finest laces or the costliest 
broadcloth. He reached the end of the room, 
and there looked upon the bride and bridegroom, 
Ruth Russell and George Hutchins ! 

“The bride was attired in the richest satin, 
with the long pure veil, and the orange blossoms 
decking her brow; pearls were strung upon her 
neck, which rivalled them in purity. But her 
face was pale as whitest marble, her arms hung, 
listlessl7 down at her side, and her mouth wore 
a fixed, stony smile. It might have worn the 
same expression in death. The bridegroom, 
fashionable and proud, bowed and smiled to his 
congratulating friends ; but a deep, deadly frown 
passed over his face when he beheld the worn 
figure push up before them. It was but a mo- 
ment, and then Green spoke, and his broken 
voice, yet with a sad melody which seemed 
scarcely of earth, sounded through the festive 
room : 

«Ruth Russell, I have come back.’ 

“Then the bride shrieked as she threw up her 
white arms in despair, and sprang from the side 
of her husband to the embrace of the careworn 
stranger. 

“*O, Thomas, they forced me to it! I 
thought you were dead. Treachery, treachery ! 
Iam yoursalone. I tel) you all here I love this 
man. Father, I care not now for threats. This 
man is my husband in the sight of Heaven.’ 

** But Green had fallen to the floor like a corse, 
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and when they raised him up he was a raving 
madman. 
*** His wretched brain gave way, 
And he became a wreck, at random driven, 
Without one glimpse of reason, or of heaven.’ 

“ But, little girl, she comes to him sometimes 
from heaven, and talks to him. She is so beau- 
tiful, and there is a strange brightness like beams 
of sunlight around her brow, and he is always 
happier after seeing Ruthie. But, dear child, 
here comes Green. QO, hide me, little fairy, do 
not let him touch me. He will kill me for telling 
his history to you. Do not leave me, do not, 
little child, for you look like Ruth—” 


“Come, Mr. Green,” said the man from the 
other side of the room, “you must go with me 
now, to have supper. This little girl shall come 
to see you again.” 

“ And the man led Mr. Craige away,” said 
my little girl. 

“No, my child,” I replied, ‘that was not Mr. 
Craige who was talking to you, it was Mr. Green 
himself, and he was telling you his own sad his- 
tory; the other gentleman was one of the at- 
tendant keepers. You must know, daughter, 
that it is very frequently the case in certain forms 
of madness, that the maniac fancies that he is 
perfectly sane, and that all others are crazy, and 
also that he is somebody else.” 

“ Poor Mr. Green !” sighed my little girl, and 
she was unusually sad all that evening. 


FRENCH AMUSEMENT. 

A new method of amusement has been adopted 
in Paris. Fashionable people, who do not find 
private theatricals or private concerts suited to 
their tastes, give private sermons. A pulpit is 
erected in the drawing-room, and the hostess 
takes a great deal of pains to secure a popular 
and eloquent preacher. Great exertions are 
made that they are not outdone by their neigh- 
bors in eloquence. Of course it is not to be sup- 
— that these services are open to the public, 

ut especial cards of invitation are issued to the 
matinée religieuse (religious morning party), with 
careful attention to the quality of the guests 
invited.—New York Observer. 
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THE FINGERS. 

A master, in illustrating why the fingers are 
not of an equal length, made his scholar grasp a 
ball of ivory, to show that the points of his fin- 
gers are equal. It would have been better, says 
Sir Charles Bell, had he closed his fingers upon 
the palm, and then asked whether or not they 
correspond. The difference in the length of the 
fingers serves a thousand ends, adapting the form 
of the hand and fingers to different purposes, as 
for holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, 
a pen, a pencil, engraving tools, etc., in all which 
a secure hold and freedom of motion are admir- 
ably combined.— Notes and Queries. 
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OUR SAILOR BOY’S RETURN. 


He is standing once more on his native shore, 
Above him his native sky ; 

O, deep is the joy of the sailor boy, 
As he lifts his beaming eye. 


He has been away for many a day, 
Ploughing old ocean’s wave ; 

He has floated wide, by wind and tide, 
Above many a nameless grave. 


He has faced the cold, where the iceberg rolled 
Deep down in the Polar Sea, 

And gazed with delight on the wierd northern light, 
As it bathed the white hilltop and lea. 


He has paced the green strand of many a land, 
Where roses bloomed sweet in the bowers ; 

But the pestilence grim lay waiting for him, 
Among the bright tropical flowers. 


He looked death in the eye, when the storm-king on 


high 
His pinions of darkness had spread, 
And shrieking aloud from the ebon cloud, 
He hovered above his bright head. 


With a fear-stricken crew and a lee shore in view, 
He stood undismayed at his post; 

Though fearful the gale, he bent every sail, 
To speed from the drear, rocky coast. 


But his perils all past, he is standing at last 
On the Kennebec’s beautiful shore, 

And he lifts his glad eye to his dear native sky, 
And thanks God that his wanderings are o’er. 


[onrerat.] 


IN AT THE DEATH. 


BY HENRY MCFARLANE. 


“ Who is she ?” 

“ A young woman, of course.” 

“ But what is she ?” 

“ Half dust, half deity, as the poet says, like 
the rest of humanity.” 

“Is she married or single ?”’ 

“Or a widow? She dresses in black and 
looks melancholy.” 

“ That’s no sign of a widow.” 

“Tt ought to be.” 

“I don’t know about that. Some widows 
ought to celebrate the death of their husbands, in 
gay attire ; robe themselves ‘in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day.’ ” 

“And a good many do.” 

“If my wife should rejoice after my death, I'd 
come back and haunt her. I’d give her a dose 


of sperretoral pizon !” 
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“You wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance. 
Widows are man-proof—let alone ghost-proof. 
And if you saw her ‘cutting-up,’ you’d be glad 
to go back to the grave again.” 

“ But all this is nothing to the purpose. The 
question before the vestry is, Who is this soli- 
tary, dark-eyed, well-formed and highly dignified 
young woman ?” 

“ And where did she come from *” 

“ And who is the little girl ?” 

As nobody at the Violet tavern knew, there 
was no answer, but conjecture, to all these eager 
questions. The lady in question had come to 
the place with her girl-companion, an utter 
stranger, taken one large room, and kept herself 
mysteriously dark and reserved. 

All that the landlord knew was that her name 
was Annie Ashton, and the little girl’s Winnie 
Ashton; but whether they were mother and 
daughter; whether the elder had ever had a hus- 
band ; or the younger, who was about ten years 
of age, was young enough to be the daughter of 
the other, who did not seem more than twenty- 
one ; whether—almost anything else, about them 
—he could not say—for he dared not ask. 

“T have been a landlord for twenty years and 
more,” said he, “and as sure as my name is 
Prounce, I never met with a woman’s eye that I 
couldn’t fairly and squarely face, but hers. I 
asked her one or two questions—out of my busi- 
ness, I own,—but she gave me such a look, from 
that glowing, high-bred eye of hers, that I wilted, 
and remembered my manners. Mrs. Prounce, 
who is good at catechism, says the same. She 
says they are both continually on their guard, 
the young one watching the old one all the time, 
as if to give or take a cue from her when they 
speak. But Dolly likes the lady, though she 
don’t know what to makeofher. Strange young 
creature. What a high-bred eye she has. 

“My opinion is,” said one of the boarders, 
who was inclined to be superstitious, and wished 
always to act wisely, “that it is best to let all 
such people alone. It don’t do to meddle with 
odd folks. Sometimes they’re the very—the very 
—devil—if I must say so.” 

“She don’t look very devilish, though,” was 
the general opinion ; for Annie Ashton, married 
or single, maiden, wife, or widow, was very come- 
ly to behold, and young, and seemingly well-ed- 
ucated and intellectual. And the result of the 
first grand discyssion of her was that everybody 
resolved to keep an eye upon her, confident that, 
as Mr. Prounce said Mrs Prounce said, “ every- 
thing would come out, bimeby.” 

On one occasion, when Mrs. Prounce was 
having a miscellaneous chat with the mystic 
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Annie and the undoubtedly Miss Winnie, and 
smilingly intimated that everybody was dying to 
know who they were, the mystic Annie calmly 
observed, with unconquerable steadfastness in her 
dark, high-bred eye, that, 

“It is a very curious world, indeed, and it has 
been said in defence of inquisitive people, that 
the spirit of inquiry is the foundation of all knowl- 
edge ; but as far as my observation has extended, 
I have always noticed that the most inquisitive 
people are the most ignorant.” 

Mrs. Prounce rather winced while she smiled, 
and ventured that 

“If they are ignorant, perhaps that’s the rea- 
son they ask—for information.” 

“ Which is seldom correct,” ahemed the im- 
perturbable Annie; mildly, though. 

“It is perfectly right,” said Mrs. Prounce, “ to 
keep one’s business to one’s self. But sometimes 
we attract uncomfortable curiosity by being too 
reserved. When we are strange, we excite strange 
thoughts.” 

“I know I have strange tastes,” replied Annie, 
“T have, for one, a very deep interest in fanerals.”” 

“Funerals are very solemn,” suggested Mrs. 
Prourice. 

“ Especially the funerals of our own sex,” con- 
tinued Annie, “and more especially, wives.” 

“Tt is a dreadful thing for a married woman 
to die,” assented Mrs. Prounce, “and leave her 
husband ; for she don’t know what he is a going 
to do, any more than she knows where she is a go- 
ing to.” 

“The death of a good wife is a, great loss, 
and an impressive lesson to the world,” said the 
solemn young lady. “ She has filled the highest 
functions of her being; particularly if she has 
been a mother, and now leaves those behind her 
to mourn an irreparable loss. Children can nev- 
er have but one mother—and a true woman’s 
heart always melts, at the sight of a widower!” 

“He is a miserable object, to be sure!” said 
Mrs. Prounce. “ Like a cart without a horse,” 
she added, by way of illustration. 

“ The valuable duties of a wife, Mrs. Prounce,” 
continued the commanding young woman, “ can 
no longer be fulfilled unto him.” 

“No more they can,” sighed Mrs. Prounce. 

“ And so, whenever I hear of the death of a 
wife, I feel an overpowering inclination to attend 
the funeral, wherever I am and however engaged, 
and to give what aid and sympathy I can, to the 
house of mourning.” 

“Which it is very good of you,” was the re- 
joinder ; “though I must say it isa very odd 
taste, for I have such a horror of funerals and 
corpses, that I should forgive my husband if he 


didn’t go to mine. It is very gloomy to be—to 
be gloomy,” she added, lost in thoughts of the 
tomb. 

“ As laughing is catching,” proceeded her sol- 
emn young companion. 

“ What does it catch?” suddenly interrupted 
Mrs. Prounce, looking up, anxiously, for she 

_had been thinking of infectious diseases just then, 
and was for a moment dwelling upon small pox, 
which was expected in the neighborhood on a 
visit. ‘“ What did you say catches ?” 

“T said that as laughing is said to be catching, 
why should not gloom be? Anything gloomy 
has attractions for me.” 

“ You have a good pious taste,” replied Mrs. 
Prounce, regarding her with a shudder. “ But 
I wouldn’t have it for the world. You will have 
a nice chance to indulge here, for the town is sick- 
ly, and we expect the small pox all over us 
pretty soon.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” remarked Annie, “ for 
I shall be able to perform my favorite services to 
the afflicted.” 

The gloomy taste, appearance and observations 
of her unknown boarder were so unaccountable 
to Mrs. Prounce, that when she left the room 
that day she vowed she would never again have 
a long talk with her. 

“ There is something ahint of her that I can’t 
see,” she told her husband; “and she makes me 
feel so bad, I can’t tell whether she is seriously 
wicked or seriously pious. I feel as if I couldn’t 
say my soul was my own when I am talking 
with her. I feel as if I could get into a pint pot. 
A young woman and fond of funerals! Glad 
to hear the place is sickly! What can you make 
out of her ?” 

“ Money, as long as she stays,” graffly replied 
the landlord; “though J think, too, that there’s 
something wrong about her. She’s got such an 
eye and keeps so dark. Hang me if I don’t be- 
lieve she is a forerunner of the small pox! Half 
our boarders have gone away, for fear of it. 
Boggs’s boy died this morning of it.” 

“She’s a cunning person, anybody can see,” 
said the wife, poising her thought before she drove 
it to a conclusion ; “and p’haps, I say, p’haps— 
if she aint wicked, she may be a female doctor.” 

“ Might be,” mused Prounce, gloomy over the 
loss of his boarders. “If she is, I wish she’d 
scare the small pox away. She /ooks as if she 
could.” 

Various other uncharitable opinions had been 
formed about the mysterious woman who had ap- 
peared just at the advent of the general terror. 
Apprehension breeds ill nature, and the baffled 
curiosity of some who were constantly talking 
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about her, excited a spiteful feeling against her. 
Some said she thought herself above common 
folks. Some that she liked to go to funerals that 
she might indulge an inhuman delight in the 
misery of others. Some said she was a bold 
thing who had committed some crime—perhaps 
poisoned a husband—and was concealing her- 
self from justice. Butthe most general opinion, 
which finally obtsined among those who had 
heard of her, was that she was travelling on the 
route of the small pox, to make professional ob- 
servations and use them to advantage when she 
came to practise as a female physician—which it 
was supposed she was studying to be. 

When the small pox did come in full force, 
this opinion was strengthened by several apoth- 
ecaries, who testified that she made repeated 
inquiries of them as to who in their neighbor- 
hoods were sick and likely to die; and when 
funerals were to come off, and whose, and where. 
And her particular inquiries as to deceased or 
dying wives, seemed to establish the idea that she 
was, or was to be a practitioner for women only. 
This notion tended to mollify the asperity that 
existed against the mystic Annie, although that 
reserved young woman never assumed any knowl- 
edge of medicine, or intimated any desire to 
physic the sickly town. 

It was soon observed, however, that she did 
have a propensity for attending funerals. When- 
ever “friends and relatives” were “invited to 
attend,” she was sure to be present, evidently 
classing herself among the “friends ;” and when- 
ever the deceased person chanced to have been 
a wife, her show of timely sympathy was marked 
and appreciated ; useful, and so gracefully made 
as to be considered unobtrusive, though from a 
stranger. 

The occasions are not rare at funerals when the 
troubled mourners have been so worried and 
hurried in their preparations as to have left them 
imperfect; and when friends, unadvised of the 
fact beforehand, have felt too confused to aid 
them, in the proper manner, at the proper time. 
For such emergencies, the self-possessed and 
lady-like stranger proved herself peculiarly well 
adapted. Her solemn appearance was in itself a 
recommendation for the sad, extemporaneous 
task of officiating, when the chief mourner, sin- 
cere or insincere, too much absorbed in his grief 
or in deporting himself with becoming wretched- 
ness, was unable to superintend the fit perform- 
ance of necessary though minor details. 

So while others mately and awkwardly stood 
by, the comely young woman in black adroitly 
undertook to make quiet suggestions as to the 
disposal of the furniture for the best convenience 
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of the guests; helped arrange it with her own 
Lands, arrayed the funeral garland with a tasteful 
care; saw that the clergyman, and the chief 
mourners and other kindred were appropriately 
placed; that the Bible and the prayer-book were 
ready for the use of the pastor ; and that the sex- 
ton and his assistants had the proper directions 
as to their duties, and while she obtained them 
from the bereaved man, she would gently give 
him such words of consolation as were most suit- 
able for the occasion, and calculated to pour oil 
upon the wounds of his heart, if he had any. 

If no one felt equal to the duty of calling out 
the list of mourners for the proper carriages, she 
would do it; and when the procession had arrived 
at the grave, none were so tenderly sympathetic, 
or so warmly eloquent, or so gracefully officious 
at the sorrowing husband’s side, as the unac- 
countable, mysterious Annie Ashton. Nothing 
that could be done seemed to be forgotten or 
omitted by her, even to the collection of memorial 
flowers from the impressive spot. These kindly 
services over, she would quietly and modestly 
disappear. 

Now there was nothing improper in all this, 
however unusual it might be from a stranger. 
Yet being unusual, and done so fitly, so oppor- 
tunely, at the critical moment, it made her the 
object of increased interest and inquiry, and very 
naturally of thankful attachment from those as- 
sisted; and the sickliness of the town at that 
period multiplied the precise kind of opportuni- 
ties which her faneral taste seemed to crave, and 
for which she seemed so signally adapted. 

As the labors of compassionate kindliness do 
seldom go unrewarded, she often received little 
tokens of appreciation from the parties thus as- 
sisted, though she seldom complied with an in- 
vitation to their houses more than once, and 
even then maintained her singular reserve. 

But finally, in an instance where she had made 
herself particularly serviceable, the chief mourn- 
er, a widower of middle age, ascertaining where 
she resided, called upon her at the Violet tavern, 
and solicited the favor of a prolonged acquaint- 
ance with her, in a voice and look which might 
be termed three parts admiration and one part 
inconsolable sorrow. 

“If he thinks he can get anything out of her,” 
said the Prounces, when he went up stairs, “ he’s 
mightily mistaken. We don’t know any more of 
her now than we did when she first came here—- 
barring the funerals. She’s a regular angel at 
them, though, and no mistake.” 

The name of the grateful widower was Israel 
Pidgeon. Mr. Pidgeon, finding that the friend- 
ly, though still mystic young lady, received his 
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solicitation with no unwillingness, ventured, in 
the course of an edifying conversation upon the 
uncertainity of human life, and the fact that all 
flesh is grass, and that still it was hard to part 
with it because it was doubtful if we could get a 
new crop as good—he ventured plumply upon 
the question whether he had the honor of ad- 
dressing a maiden lady, a widow or a wife—and 
he glanced dubiously at the little girl, Winnie. 

Annie smiled, and answered evasively, “I am 
not now a marred woman, Mr. Pidgeon ;’’ so 
that he could not decide whether she meant that 
she jud been married, but was without a husband 
now; or whether she intended to convey the 
idea that though she was not married now, she 
expected to be, soon. So he probed further. 

“Permit me to inquire the relationship of this 
sweet little girl to you.” 

“She is my sister-in-law,” 
ed Annie. 

“Then that’s all right, so far,” thought he. 
“T don’t think she ever has been married. T’ll 
wait awhile and recover from the effects of her 
eye, and ask again.” 

Mr. Pidgeon now dilated upon the fact that he 
was “very lonesome.” 

“No doubt,” replied she. “The death ofa 
wife is not easily to be disregarded. A constant 
heart should in these cases prepare itself to fol- 
low the idol which it cannot restore. Feeling 
as you do, of course you will never seek or wish 
to supply her place.” 

Mr. Pidgeon didn’t think so; but thought 
that she never could have been married, and that 
this was a proof that she was an inexperienced 
miss. 

“Constancy is a great thing,” observed he; 
“and you remember that I have three very young 
children to remind me of their mother. How did 
you like their looks ?” 

Annie declared that she had seldom seen 
children with such winning ways. 

“Tam charmed to hear that; and I am in 
hopes with the large fortune I possess, I shall be 
able to give them an education and position 
which will in part recompense them for the loss 
of a mother. I suppose you cannot understand 
what a parent’s feelings are ?” 

Annie said that she could not. 

“ Then I suppose of course that you have nev- 
er been married.” 

Annie allowed his supposition to pass as a 
statement, not a question, and made no reply; 
but her conversation grew so animated while 
they continued together, that he was encouraged 
to invite her to become a visitor to his house; 
and to his great satisfaction she promised,—and 


promptly respond- 
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she kept her promise ; and a week had not elapsed 
before two important revelations were made in 
consequence. 

“ You may think me unfeeling, Miss Ashton,” 
said Mr. Pidgeon, one afternoon taking her hand 
suddenly and pressing it to his bill—no, his 
lips—“ but I'am in love with you, and I entreat 
you to become my wife—to supply the place of 
my late partner. If not in love, in pity, be 
mine; for you must know what a dreadful thing 
it is to meet with so severe a loss‘” 

“TI do know what it is,” replied she, to his as- 
tonishment; “ for I have lost a husband, myself, 
and have long been desirous of supplying his 
place! Ihavesought for a substitute only among 
widowers, for I felt that we could the better sym- 
pathise with each other; and besides, we could 
marry upon equalterms. So, Israel, if you will 
have me, take me.” 

The heart of Israel rejoiced, and he filled his 
arms and his cup of bliss at one and the same 
time, as he embraced her, and said that she was 
all the better for being a widow, for she would 
have more experience in domestic matters. 

Thus it was that through death the mystic 
Annie obtained a second life—a second self—and 
three children,—all that any reasonable widow 
could expect; and as an ample fortune helped 
them to be happy, and both husband and wife did 
all they could to console each other for the loss 
of their former partners—which was very thought- 
fal of them—the mystic Annie never regreted 
her original project of being in at the death. 
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THE ROMAN SENTINEL. 


When Pompeii was destroyed, there were very 
many buried in the ruins of it who were after- 
wards found in very different situations. There 
were some found who were in the streets as if 
they had been attempting to make their escape. 
There were some found in the lofty chambers ; 
but where did they find the Roman sentinel ? 
They found him standing at the city gate with 
his hand still grasping the war weapon, where he 
had been placed by bis captain, and there while 
the heavens threatened him, there while the lava 
stream rolled, he had stood at his post, and there 
after a thousand years had passed away, was he 
found. So let Christians learn to stand to the 
post at which they will find their duty will sup- 
port and sustain them.—Rev. S. Croley. 
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THE SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 

And from the many a. upward win 
To one who grasps the 


In his broad breast the feeling deep 
on the many's tongue, 


That struggied 
Swells to a tide of henaht, whose su:ges leap 


O’er the weak thrones of wrong.— LoweLL. 
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THE REBEL REFUGEE. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads oa to fortune. 
KSPEARE. 

“Heaven help me! I can go no further!” 
The young man who uttered these exclama- 
tions sank faint and exhausted upon the marble 
steps of a stately mansion, situated upon the 
banks of the beautiful Hudson. His face was 
very pale and haggard, his clothes in disorder, 
and covered with dust and blood. He appeared 
utterly incapable of any further effort, and had 
evidently abandoned himself to a fate which he 
deemed inevitable. 
His words had not been entirely unheard. A 
young and beautiful girl stood at one of the open 
windows, looking out. She had observed the 
approach of the tired stranger, and listened to 
the exclamations he had made. Evidently she 
understood at once the peril and danger of his 
situation, for, following a sudden impulse, she 
crossed the shady piazza, and approached him, 
silently. 
“ Will you walk in, and rest yourself, sir ?” she 
asked, softly. 
The man turned suddenly. He had not heard 
her approach, and was therefore totally unpre- 
pared for the unexpected vision he saw before 
him. It was only for a moment that he hesitat- 
ed, however, then he answered respectfully, 
though mournfully : 
“Thank you, miss, for your kindness, but I 
cannot accept of your hospitality.” 

The young girl regarded him with real pity 
and compassion. 
“ You are a soldier of the patriot army?” she 
said, eagerly. 
Before he had time to answer, they both heard 
the report of fire-arms in the distance, and caught 
a glimpse, through the trees, of a party of soldiers, 
hurrying as fast as possible, down the road to- 
wards them. 
“Yes, and as completely in the power of my 
enemies as if a prisoner at this moment,” he re- 
turned, quickly, and then continued, indicating 
the approaching men, “ Look! those are tories ! 
They are in pursuit of me! We have had a 
skirmish over yonder, and they came off victori- 
ous. I fled, but it will be of no avail. They 
will reach us ina moment! I can go no further, 
nd my blood will answer for my temerity !” 
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‘Never, never!” cried the girl, with a shudder. 
“T will save you!” 

“ You, miss?” asked the refugee, in deep as- 
tonishment. “It is impossible! I am grateful 
to you for your pity and compassion, but I fear 
you cannot aid me! I am too much fatigued’and 
exhausted for farther effort, and you had better 
leave me to my fate.” 

“T cannot see you murdered before my very 
eyes, sir! Iam nearly powerless, but I will do 
all I can for your safety. Come with me.” 

She turned to enter the house, but the young 
man hesitated. 

“No, no,” he said, quickly, “ you have not re- 
flected properly, and shall not be involved in my 
peril. I will remain here and brave it alone?” 

“Then I shall stay with you, and thus incur 
double danger! I love my country, and would 
shield all who do battle for her cause. Go with 
me, and all may yet be well! For Heaven’s 
sake, do not hesitate!” 

He could not resist this appeal. He arose 
slowly, and tottered after her. 

“T shall yield myself up to you,” he said re- 
spectfully. ‘But, remember, if trouble ever 
comes from this, I would fain have deterred you.” 

She conducted him into the house. They 
crossed the long hall, and ascended the grand 
staircase. Near the head, they paused at a docr. 

“This is my uncle’s study,” said the girl. “ He 
is a tory, but luckily happens to be absent just 
now, and no one in the house is aware of it but 
myself. I think you will be safe, here, until we 
discover a better hiding-place.” 

She opened the door, and they entered the 
apartment. It was rather large, and handsome- 
ly furnished, but there were no embrasures, the 
walls being perfectly even and plain. A rich 
dressing-gown lay across the backs of a couple of 
the chairs. The young girl took it up. 

“You must robe yourself in this,” she said, 
hurriedly, “and be seated at the desk, yonder, 
with your back towards the door, looking over 
the papers. Your safety depends upon the mer- 
est chance, still I can do nothing more for you. 
They will be sure to search the house, if they 
suspect you are near.” 

“T feel assured of your well-wishes, my lady, 
if nothing more,” he said, gently taking her hand 
in both his own. “By what name shall I call 
my fair benefactress ?” 

“Lilian Marston,” answered the girl, blush- 
ing deeply. 

“Lilian! I will remember that name,” he re- 
turned, earnestly. “If my life is spared, the 


memory of this hour shall be treasured sacredly. 
God bless you!” 
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The girl slowly departed, after giving the 
refugee a few words of further instruction. They 
were to attempt to pass him off as Lilian’s uncle, 
Mr. Durant, a decided royalist, by not permit- 
ting the approaching party to get a near view of 
him. ‘To render the scheme more easily carried 
out, it was well known to all persons in the vicin- 
ity that Mr. Durant spent very much time in 
this same study, and never permitted himself to 
be interrupted while there. It was a wild, haz- 
ardous attempt, but the best they could do under 
the circumstances. 

Lilian descended to the piazza. The tories 
were approaching the house in a body, and at 
their head was a certain Hubert Lincoln, the son 
of a wealthy royalist of the neighborhood, and 
would-be suitor for the hand of Lilian, although 
thoroughly detested by her. She took no pains 
to conceal her dislike, and therefore, as may be 
imagined, it was with no very enviable feelings 
that she observed his approach. In a moment 
he had reached her side, and stood panting from 
excitement. 

“We have achieved a glorious victory, Miss 
Marston,” he said at last. “It was a tough one 
for a mere skirmish, though, but the rebels were 
completely routed. They fought like very devils, 
but the odds were against them. Can you not 
congratulate us ?” 

“For what! Because your hands are red 
with human blood ?” 

“ Rather that King George has now fewer ene- 
mies, and Washington a less number of soldiers ! 
Is not that a sufficient matter for rejoicing ?” 

“Only to the depraved and heartless !’”’ was 
the indignant answer. “Such alone would be 
glad at the violent death of any one.” 

“ That is a woman’s opinion, and I shall re- 
ceive it assuch. They always take such matters 
more seriously than we of the other sex. But 
one of those dastardly rebels fled in this direction. 
Have you seen him pass ?” 

“Lam no spy upon the actions of other people, 
sir, and rest assured I should be the very last one 
to reveal it to his enemies, even if I had!” 

“ Your words surprise and pain me, Miss Mars- 
ton, as they reveal sentiments I never expected, 
for a moment, you would or even could entertain.” 

“Tam sure they discover but a just charity 
and compassion towards my fellow-creatures, sir! 
I should, indeed, have ampe cause for shame 
and self reproach, if I did not feel all, and even 
more, than my words expressed !”” 

“ Well, well,” at last he began again, “it ap- 
pears that you and I have a different way of 
thinking in regard to this matter, though I am 
very sorry to disagree wjth you on any point. 
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But we know that this rebel of whom we were 
speaking turned into this avenue. One of the 
soldiers is certain that he saw him enter the 
house. Where is Mr. Durant? We wish to 
obtain his consent to search the premises.” 

Lilian Marston trembled from head to foot, but 
she did not betray herself. 

“Tt is not at all necessary, sir,” she answered, 
calmly. “I will grant you fall permission, my- 
self, and bear all the censure arising therefrom. 
I know my uncle would approve of such a course.” 

“Thank you! Still Ido not wish Mr. Du- 
rant should think, even for one moment, that we 
entertain a single suspicion or doubt in regard to 
the actions of so noted a royalist as himself but—” 

“But you do not feel so certain in regard to 
myself,” interrupted Lilian, with asmile. “You 
know I would gladly give shelter and protection 
to a so-called rebel, if I only had an opportunity ! 
Is it not so?” 

“T shall not deny the imputation, Miss Mars- 
ton,” returned the captain, gallantly, “ but I will 
at least give you the credit of possessing consid- 
erable candor, and more penetration.” 

“A portion of your men might be sent to 
search the out-buildings,” said Lilian, by way of 
turning the conversation, “as you appear so well 
satisfied that the fugitive is somewhere near, and 
I will conduct the remainder over the house.” 

“The idea was well thought of! But what 
must Mr. Durant think to find a-party of soldiers 
ransacking his premises? I freely confess that I 
do not at all like the looks of the disagreeable 
job before us !” 

“You consider yourself as discharging your 
duty; that is enough. Come!” 

The young girl crossed the piazza, and enter- 
ed the house, followed immediately by Captain 
Lincoln and a couple of his best men. The at- 
tie was searched first, every nook explored, then 
the second story, and finally they paused before 
the very door of the apartment in which the fagi- 
tive had taken refuge. For a moment Lilian 
trembled with fear and dread. 

“This is my uncle’s study,’’ she whispered, at 
last. “ It will not be well to interrupt him now. 
You see that the room is occupied.” 

She opened the door far enough for them to 
observe the figure of a man before the desk, at 
the further end of the apartment. He was seat- 
ed with his back towards them, but the captain 
recognized the dressing-gown. 

“ I believe I will go in,” he returned, in the 
same low, guarded tone. “When he discovers 
who it is, and for what purpose I am here, doubt- 
less he will be glad to see me, and forgive the 
interruption.” 
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“TI know his character well enough to think 
you had better not make the attempt. He does 
not wish to be disturbed on any account. You 
can see there is no hiding-place here, and of 
course the fugitive cannot be concealed in the 
room. Perhaps it may be for your own interest 
to regard his wishes ” 

These last words decided the captain. A deli- 
cate hint was conveyed through them which he 
very well understood. He left the hcuse, with 
his men, and learning that the rest of his party 
had been as unsuccessful as himself, they soon 
went dashing down the road at a mad gallop, 
much to the delight and relief of Lilian, who 
watched their departure from an upper window, 

In a few moments the young girl again sought 
the refugee, who was very profuse and earnest in 
his thanks to his fair benefactress. Upon dis- 
covering that her protege was still too weak to 
depart, she conducted him to the attic, as a safer 
place, now that it had been searched, and after 
arranging everything as much as possible for his 
comfort, bade him adieu, ard left him alone to 
his own reflections. 


Or private wrong, or public iujury ?—Miss E. Roperrs. 

Three days slipped slowly by. The refugee 
still remained in the attic, not having entirely 
regained his usual strength and yigor, where 
Lilian Marston visited him as often and regular- 
ly as circumstances permitted, plentifully supply- 
ing him with food and other requisites so neces- 
sary to the confined life which the unfortunate 
young man was obliged to lead. Luckily for 
them both, the attic was seldom visited by any 
member of the family, and Mr. Durant contin- 
ued absent most of the time from one cause or an- 
other, and did not once meet Captain Lincoln, or 
an explanation might have ensued which would 
have been unfortunate at least, even if not haz- 
ardous to the safety of the fugitive. 

Many long conversations took place between 
Lilian and her charge. Gradually she grew more 
and more interested in him, until at last she would 
have hesitated to confess, even to herself, all the 
emotions with which he inspired her. At first it 
was only a womanly pity and compassion which 
influenced her, but these shortly gave way, though 
unconsciously to herself, to much deeper and ten- 
derer feelings. 

Her visits to the attic were entirely unnoticed, 
being paid at dusk, or when the household were 
employed in a different part of the building. 
Near noon of the fourth day she sought the 
refugee, looking pale, and trembling. 

“ You must remain here no longer,” she said. 


“ My uncle has arrived, and I just now observed 
Captain Lincoln coming up the avenue towards 
the house. He will be sure to speak of your es- 
cape, and they will at once discover the imposi- 
tion we practised upon them. Then my share 
in the proceedings will come out, the house be 
searched again, and, should you rem: n here, 
you certainly would be captured. So you see 
there is no time for delay, but you must fly at 
once, if you have recovered sufficient strength 
for the undertaking.” 

“T had been thinking of departing to-night, at 
all events,” said the refugee. ‘‘ But I never can 
forgive myself, if this affair causes you trouble, 
Miss Marston.” 

“©, do not fear on that account, sir! Rest 
assured I shall not be harmed, whatever is dis- 
covered! But we must hasten! There is an un- 
frequented passage which leads directly from the 
next floor to the orchard behind the house. We 
will descend by that! I shallaccompany you as 
far as a path which will take you by a shert route, 
through the woods yonder. Just beyond you 
will find a small party of patriots encamped, 
doubtlessly friends of yours, with whom you will 
be in comparative safety.” 

“You are right; they are my own men—at 
least I judge so. But I yield myself to your 
guidance. Shall we go now?” 

“Yes ; the sooner the better. Now be expe- 
ditious, but noiseless !’”’ 

They descended the stairs together, traversed 
the passage, and soon found themselves wending 
their way, unobserved, between the thick, old ap- 
ple-trees in the orchard. At the edge of the for- 
est they paused a moment. 

“ You are sure,” asked the young man, anx- 
iously, “that you incur no risk in accompanying 
me 8o far—satisfied no harm, directly or indirect- 
ly, will ever come to you from it?” 

“Yes, yes! You could not possibly discover, 
unassisted, the path of which I have spoken, for 
some time, perhaps not at all, and under your 
present circumstances, every moment is precious, 
and must not be wasted !” 

“T believe you are right. But, at all events, 
you will possess my eternal gratitude and esteem 
for all you have undertaken in my behalf.” 

He took her hand gently in both his own, as 
he spoke. 

“] have only done my duty, sir,” she said in 
a low voice. 

“Nay, but you have performed an act of which 
any one might well feel proud. You have given 
shelter to a fugitive, and protected a man even 
whose name you do not know. Your memory 
shall ever be cherished for this.” 
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“Tam satisfied that he is a friend to his coun- 
try, and that is enough.” 

“ Your real kindness of heart is only rendered 
so much the more manifest. Nevertheless you 
shall learn more of me. My name is Wallace 
Lynn. I have been in command of a small par- 
ty of troops out on a scouting expedition, and we 
were returning to head-quarters when surprised 
by the gang of tories led on by Captain Lincoln. 
They greatly outnumbered us, and after a short 
but desperate encounter, my men were obliged 
to seek safety in flight. You already know what 
became of myself. Probably the few that still 
remained of those under my command, collected 
on the other side of the woods yonder, as I knew 
of no other party in the vicinity.” 

“T thought as much, as I heard the servants 
speak of them as being a band which was mostly 
broken up by a recent skirmish. But we are de- 
laying here when we should be far on our way. 
Let us press forward. Captain Lincoln may 
have sent spies, even now, in search of us.” 

For a long time they pressed forward in silence, 
penetrating into the deepest recesses of the forest. 
The route was comparatively smooth and even, 
though the trees were large and very thick, and 
cast dark, heavy shadows all around. Suddenly 
Major Lynn (for that was his official title) paused, 
and bent his head to the ground, listening intently. 

“We are pursued,” he said at last. “I hear 
the trampling of horses’ feet !” 

“Then we have no time tolose. So much the 
more cause for expedition.” 

“ But I must goon alone, Miss Marston. You 
must not be taken with me, if I have no opportu- 
nity to escape. Even should you meet the tories, 
they may think you are only out for a walk. 
Then return, I beg of you! Should you be 
found with me, it may fare hard with you.” 

_ “ However he might dislike my line of conduct, 

my uncle would never suffer me to be abused ! 
Without my aid you are lost. You would never 
find your way through this forest, to the Ameri- 
can camp, unassisted! I undertook the part of 
guide, and I will not desert you. It may be for- 
ward and unmaidenly—such a course in the be- 
half of a stranger—but I could not see you die 
there before my own door, in the first place, and 
even now I say you must not be carried back to 
the same horrid fate, when a little sacrifice on my 
part would prevent it. Do not seek to deter me. 
You see I am determined !” 

She turned her face towards him. It was white 
and ghastly, but very firm. 

“ Well, have it your own way, then,” he re- 
turned, resignedly. “No one in my presence 
shall be insulted while I have the power to pro- 


tect her. Still I could wish you would not risk 
so much for my sake.” 

By this time the sounds occasioned by the ap- 
proaching party of horsemen had begun to grow 
rapidly more and more distinct. Lilian heard 
them and yet she continued to remain firm and 
undaunted. They both knew that their pursuers 
gained upon them very fast, but the knowledge 
only caused them to put forth fresh exertions. 
Quite along distance was accomplished in this 
manner, when a sudden neighing of steeds, and 
a loud shout from the tories, all at once denoted 
they had come to an alarming proximity to them. 
Major Lynn saw there was no time to lose. 

“There is no use in going further in this di- 
rection,” he said. “We should very soon be 
overtaken. Opr only hope must be in finding a 
suitable place among the shrubbery near at hand, 
where we may conceal ourselves.” 

He turned to the right, as he spoke. A few 
rods farther on a few clumps of stunted ever- 
greens clustered thickly about a huge, isolated 
rock, which some terrible convulsion of nature, or 
some other unexplained cause, had left deep in the 
recesses of this wood. ‘Towards it they now di- 
rected their steps, and the young man pushed 
aside the heavy, matted branches for his compan- 
ion to enter, himself following speedily behind 
her. They found a large enough space enclosed 
between the bushes and rock to establish them- 
selves comfortably. 

A few moments of horrible suspense followed. 
Lilian leaned sick and faint against the immense 
boulder, while Major Lynn drew nearer the 
bushes where he might peer out. They had not 
long to wait. In a very short time the tories 
came dashing past, so near that they might have 
heard every word that was uttered, and then dis- 
appeared among the trees farther on. 

“ Thank heaven, they have missed us!” cried 
Lilian, with renewed hope. 

The young soldier endeavored to speak a few 
words of encouragement to the maiden, which 
revived her spirits greatly. Half an hour passed, 
and Major Lynn was about to propose resuming 
their flight, when suddenly the gallopin: of the 
returning party reached his ears. Lilian also 
heard the sound. 

“ Lost, lost!” she gasped. ‘‘This is terrible, 
after all the hopes we have entertained.” 

Her companion could not comfort her. He 
dared not prepare her mind for a fresh disap- 
pointment. In few moments the tories came in 
sight, while Lilian pressed to the side of the ma- 
jor, to obtain a distinct view of them. Captain 
Lincoln was at their head, while another man 
rode beside him. 
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“Tt is Guy Barry, the back-woodsman !” ut- 
tered the maiden. “The tories have met him 
somewhere in the forest, and engaged his services. 
We cannot escape now! He will be sure to 
trace us!” 

“Then listen to me a moment,” began the 
refugee, quietly. “It is sufficiently manifest 
that I must submit to captivity, at last, but it 
does not naturally follow that you should share 
the same fate! If they find me here alone, they 
never will think of looking for a companion. 
There is no way in which you can assist me, as it 
is, but if you escape unsuspected, you may do so. 
Now what I propose is that you remove to the 
other side of this rock, and remain there. The 
bushes will sereen you, and they will probably 
look here first, and, discovering me, will search 
no further. Now, go—go—I implore you!” 

He looked at herentreatingly. He would have 
said more, but the tories were almost there, and 
Lilian had no resource but to comply. Another 
moment, and she had neiselessly disappeared. 

The pursuing party rode slowly up, and stop- 
ped at a short distance from the refugee. Guy 
Barry had dismounted, and was searching along 
upon the ground. At last he appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of his effurts, and 
proceeded directly to the clamp of evergreens. 
Parting the thick, heavy branches with Lis hand, 
he caught a glimpse of our hero, and then called 
to his companions. 

“ ve caught your bird, Captain Lincoln ; now 
secure him !” 

The men came up, and Major Lynn drew his 
sword and confronted them. 

“ What is your business with me, gentlemen ?” 
he asked, coolly. 

“ Only to lodge you in a little safer place than 
the last,” was the captain’s sneering reply. “ You 
see we know all about it! I think you must 
have had a very agreeable hostess, only it is a pity 
she should be obliged to let you out soslily. But 
in one thing, at least, she failed—she shouldn’t 
have left you here to be taken so soon again.” 

“ You have might on your side, but for all that, 
I will not listen to such language, Captain Lin- 
coln. I never speak idly!” 

“ Well, I will not bandy words with you. Put 
up your sword! No good can come from resist- 
ance, and you may as well yield yourself quietly.” 

Major Lynn stood a moment buned in deep 
thought. Hedared not risk a struggle, for Lilian’s 
proximity might thus come out, so he said, 

“ Circumstances oblige me to surrender. The 
odds are against me, but rest assured I am no 
willing prisoner.” . 

He gave his sword to the captain, and permit- 
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ted the men ‘o bind him, apparently with calm 
indifference. He was then placed upon one of 
the horses, and then, much to his relief, the whole 
party started off ut a rapid rate. 

He supposed Lilian to have been entirely un- 
discovered, but in this he was mistaken. Guy 
Barry was by far too well versed in the knowl- 
edge of wood-craft not to feel assured, by the traces 
which he discovered, that two instead of only one 
person had passed there. Upon discovering the 
refugee, and making it known to his companions, 
he had, therefore, guided by signs imperceptible 
but to himself, worked his way unnoticed to the 
other side of the rock, and come suddenly upon 
Lilian’s place of concealment. The first impulse 
of the young girl had been to uttera cry of alarm, 
but on becoming aware who the intruder was, she 
beckoned him to her side. 

“Do not betray me, Guy,” she said, in a low, 
entreating tone. “It cannot be of any benefit to 
you, and would only do me harm. Go away, I 
beg of you, and never mention this meeting to a 
living being.” 

“You have always been kind to me, Miss 
Marston,” said the man without hesitation, “and 
I shall not soon forget it. If my silence can pos- 
sibly serve you, rest assured you will never be 
betrayed by me.” 

He turned away, and rejoined his companions, 
without his absence having been remarked. The 
whole party then proceeded in the direction of 
the residence of Mr. Durant, where they were 
met by the proprietor himself, who cordially 
pressed the tories to make his house their head- 
quarters for the night. Captain Lincoln did not 
require much urging, but very readily consented, 
and, accordingly, the prisoner was bound, and 
left alone in the upper part of the building, while 
a reliable guard was stationed around the house, 
as it was thought the rebels in the neighborhood 
might possibly attempt a rescue. 


* Union of souls—how sweet and pure— 
Companions for eternity ! 


But such vile bondage to end 
Better a thousand times to die!” 


Night, dreary and moonless, drew its sable 
curtain slowly over the earth. At first a few 
dim stars twinkled faintly, like distant watch-fires, 
in the heavens, but gradually even these faded, 
as leaden-hued clouds gathered rapidly, very soon 
losing their identity in an extended bank, which 
still continued to increase in size and density, 
plainly betokening the storm which was gather- 
ing, and which would soon burst in all its fury 
overhead. 

The hour of midnight came on apace. Appa- 
rently the entire household of Mr. Durant had 
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long before retired to rest, for the lights were out, 
and no sound broke the dreamy stillness of the 
atmosphere save the low sobbing of the wind, 
and the measured steps of the sentinels, as they 
took their accustomed rounds. 

Suddenly the man stationed in front of the 
dwelling thought he detected a peculiar noise. 
He paused a moment in his walk, and listened 
intently. All was still again, but it seemed to 
him as if ashrub he had noticed a few rods off had 
moved, for it certainly was much nearer to him 
than he supposed. At first he appeared about to 
approach it, and then, muttering something to 
himself of his own foolishness, he resumed his 
accustomed round, 

When he again arrived at the same spot, he 
looked for the bush. This time he knew it had 
changed its locality, for it was not half a dozen 
yards distant. Still he would not risk a false 
alarm, by firing into it, but instead, seized one of 
his pistols and approaching, bent over it. The 
moment he did so, a strong hand grasped his 
own, and another sought his throat. Before he 
had had even time to cry out, he was borne to 
the ground. A short but nearly silent struggle 
took place, and then a man arose and paced back 
and forth as before, but this time it was an alto- 
gether different person. 

A similar scene took place in regard to the 
other sentinels, only neither of them was shrewd 
enough to detect anything at all unusual. A 
man then approached the house, and uttered a 
dismal cry in imitation of an owl, under one of 
the windows. It was immediately raised, and a 
light scarf fluttered in the wind, and fell to the 
ground. This appeared to be some sort of a 
signal, for the man again drew back into the 
shadow, where he remained. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed, and two figures 
stealthily emerged from the shaded piazza. They 
were Major Lynn and Lilian Marston. Upon 
observing them, the man who stood waiting has- 
tened forward. 

“ Ah, is it you, Redmond ?” cried the officer, 
on recognizing him, cordially extending his hand. 
“ A few hours ago I hardly anticipated the pleas- 
ure of another meeting on earth! It is to you, 
then, I am indebted for this !” 

“Nay, sir, say rather to the courageous young 
lady by your side! It is she alone who deserves 
all the credit, and I am willing to accord it to 
her. To-day she came to our encampment, and 
informed us of your captivity and situation. Be- 
fore, we had mourned you as dead. It was 
from her we gleaned the first knowledge of your 
whereabouts !” 


The young man pressed his companion’s hand. 
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“What do I not owe to you, my friend !’”’ he 
cried, withemotion. “ Life—liberty—all! More 
than a lifetime of devotion can repay !’” 

A vivid red mounted to either cheek, as Lilian 
answered 

“We have a duty to perform for all our fel- 
low-creatures! You overrate the little service I 
have done you, for, in that way, I merely accom- 
plished mine!” 

“ At least it was a duty which called forth 
more self-sacrifice than many would have wil- 
lingly endured. But how did you manage to 
accomplish so much in such a limited period ?” 

“I followed the party which captured you im- 
mediately to the*house, and after learning every- 
thing possible in regard to your disposal, I 
departed for the American camp, and made its 
inmates acquainted with all the particulars. I 
found Mr. Redmond ready and willing to under- 
take your release, and we made our arrange- 
ments together. My part was to let Mr. Red- 
mond know, at the proper hour, by a preconcert- 
ed signal, that all was safe within, and then con- 
duct you here.” 

“And you have performed if nobly! Bat 
those sentinels—it is strange that they have not 
observed us. How did you pass them ?” 

“ Have you not thought who they are, major? 
Only three of your own men! We surprised the 
tories who occupied their place, and they are on- 
ly on guard to prevent all suspicion. We might 
attack the tories, now, while so unsuspicious of 
danger, but with our present number, it would be 
madness. The best course left forus is to depart 
as speedily as possible. Will you accompany 
us, Miss Marston? You surely have friends at 
a distance where you can stop: This will be no 
place for you after what has happened.” 

Lilian remained silent for some moments, and 
appeared to reflect deeply. 

“I believe you are right,” she said, at last. 
“T cannot remain here in security. I have an 
aunt who resides in New York. I will go to her.” 

Her companions expressed their satisfaction at 
her resolution, and the two hastened to leave the 
spot. Three days afterwards Miss Marston was 
left in security with her relatives, whither she had 
been escorted by Major Lynn. The gallant of- 
ficer did not discontinue the acquaintance, here, 
but followed it up diligently, with what success 
may readily be inferred from the knowledge that 
two years from that time, when the war was at.an 
end, and peace had been declared between Amer- 
ica and England, he led the blushing girl to the 
altar, much to the disappointment of Captain 
Lincoln, who was obliged to flee the country 
about the same time. 
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COME! 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Come ye, whose werld-bruised hearts so long 
Have tasted nought but bitterness, 

Haste to the house where prayer and song 
Pr let. a Savi "sp eful bliss: 

Come to the House of God, and sing 

A swelling note of praise to him! 


Tis thus thy weary cares will fade, 
As though their presence ne’er had been ; 
Beneath the sanctuary’s shade 
A Saviour’s love beams sweetly in 
To hearts undone by pains of éarth, 
And whispers of a heavenly birth. 


Come, linger fondly there, and yield 
Thyself a willing sacrifice ; 

°T will prove a powerful, blessed shield 
Agaiost all sins that shall arise 

Mid scenes of earth, to lure thee back 
To Satan’s broad but fatal track. 


MAYBROOKE’S REVENGE. 
A TALE OF THE PIONEERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Uron the western shore of the beautiful Hori- 
con, now Lake George, a little inlet hollows into 
the mainland, forming a semi-circular basin ; so 
small as to be almost overshadowed by the thick 
growth of forest, which, at the remote period of 
which I am writing, bordered either side of the 
lake. A more beautiful spot than this could 
hardly be imagined. Peaceful and tranquil, the 
silence of the place unbroken by a single sound 
save the chance note of a wild bird in the forest, 
it‘ seemed as if forever exempted from the in- 
fluence of the human strifes and passions which 
often mar the loveliest scenes with which the 
hand of a beneficent Creator has beautified the 
earth. 

This place had been a favorite one with the 
Indians of the locality ; and the impression which 
its lonely solemnity made upon their simple na- 
tures had induced them to make it the scene of 
their periodical mysteries and rites. They had, 
in fact, consecrated it, and set it apart for this 
purpose ; and although rumors from a distance 
had reached them, concerning the migration into 
this section of the whites, the thought that this 
spot could be intruded upon, never entered into 
their minds. It was, therefore, with the deepest 
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summer, the spectacle of a fire blazing upon the 
shore of the inlet was revealed to a solitary say- 
age, passing along the lake in his canoe. He 
gazed at it for some time, to assure his amazed 
senses of its reality; and then noiselessly pad- 
dliug into the land, he crept cautiously towards 
the fire. Lying concealed beneath a fallen tree, 
he counted four persons of the hated white race, 
their figures distinctly defined by the blaze; a 
man, a woman, and two small children, one a 
mere infant; while scattered around, were nu- 
merous articles of husbandry and domestic use. 
Waiting no longer than to assure himself of the 
facts which his eyes revealed, the spy withdrew 
as silently as he had appeared, and was soon 
speeding over the lake, eager to spread the intel- 
ligence of this unwelcome intrusion. - 

From a hundred points of concealment, vpon 
the following morning, curious eyes were bent 
upon the inlet, and those who had taken pos- 
session of its shores. Before sunrise, the sharp 
strokes of an axe were resounding through the 
woods ; and, ere long, the humble fabric of a 
log cabin was in process of construction. The 
course of a few days witnessed its completion ; 
and the smoke which now arose from the open- 
ing which the arms of the sturdy settler had 
made in the forest, informed the savages that 
they were dispossessed of their revered place of 
sacrifice. 

The day following the completion of the cabin 
witnessed a stirring and ominous scene. Upon 
the opposite shore of the Horicon, a huge coun- 
cil-fire had been kindled; and around it, hun- 
dreds of savages were gathered, plumed and 
painted in all the insignia of savage taste. For 
a time, the whole assemblage smoked in thought- 
ful silence ; and then, one after another, they 
arose and spoke in their Indian tongue. It would 
have been easy for any person to divine the sub- 
ject of their consultations, since their gestures 
were frequently directed to the opposite shore, 
where, in the dim distance, a faint, spiral thread 
of smoke marked the presence of the cabin. 
Their discussions, however, had evidently been 
moderate and temperate ; but now a white man, 
who had, singularly as it seemed, been present 
since the kindling of the fire, sprang to his feet, 
and addressed the Indians in their own language. 
His connection with the savages, whatever it may 
have been, was evidently one which enabled him 
to exercise great power over their minds ; for 
they listened to him attentively, even eagerly. 
Notwithstanding this, he was a man of inferior 
and repulsive presence, and his face denoted an 
evil and sinister spirit. Becoming excited as he 


astonishment and anger, that, one dark night of 


continued to speak, his language grew unmis- 
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takably bitter, and he gesticulated freely and 
violently towards the cabin. As he proceeded, 
his audience nervously handled their hatchets and 
knives ; and when he had concluded, all sprang 
to their feet and joined in a wild, irregular dance 
around the fire, accompanying the movement 
with the most frightful whoops and shrieks. 


The innocent object of these alarming demon- 
strations was a young and hopeful pioneer, 
Roger Maybrooke by name, who, with his fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and two children, as has 
been already intimated, had removed to the 
shores of Horicon, from one of the Eastern States. 
Utterly unconscious of the disturbance created 
by his choice of a location, he was now busily 
engaged in subduing the wilderness around him, 
and in providing with his rifle for the daily wants 
of the dear ones in the rude shelter he had erect- 
ed; thus bravely endeavoring, for their future 
happiness, as well as his own, to fulfil the ambi- 
tious dreams, the hope for the realization of 
which had alone led him hither. 

The wife of our pioneer was a young and beau- 
tiful girl, and far too delicate to endure the hard- 
ships and privations of forest life. But she was 
happy in following him, wherever duty might 
call him, loving him fondly and devotedly ; while 
as for him, her very existence seemed part of his 
own. It was for her and her children that 
Roger Maybrooke had the more willingly aban- 
doned the comforts of civilization, and secluded 
himself in the wilderness; and to secure their 
happiness, no sacrifice on his part would have 
been too great. His life seemed bound up in 
theirs; he loved them as the only treasures 
which his great heart had to cherish. 

The morning following the council of the In- 
dians was a bright and glorious one. The air 
was balmy and mellow, and the lake lay sunning 
itself, without a ripple to break its glassy surface ; 
while the trees and clouds were mirrored with 
surprising accuracy in its depths. Tempted by 
the beauty of the scene, Maybruoke declared his 
intention to forego his labors for a time, and to 
spend the morning upon the lake. It was not 
until he had prepared himself to leave the cabin, 
that he observed the face of his wife, which seem- 
ed unusually pale and anxious. In answer to 
his instant inquiry, she replied : 

“I know I am foolish, Roger, to be thus 
moved ; but I had a dream last night that star- 
tled and terrified me. O, my husband, what a 
dream! I thought the Indians had surprised us, 
and burned our cabin, and—”’ 

Overcome by the remembrance of what she 
spoke of, she hid her face upon her husband’s 
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shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Roger drew her to 
his breast, and endeavored to comfort her. 

“Do not fear,” he said; “your dream was 
nothing more than a dream, and you can afford 
to smile at it now. The savages? Why, I have 
not seen a painted face since we came here; we - 
can surely have no fears of them. But be assur- 
ed, my dear Edith, if your dream troubles you, 
I will stay with you all day. What say you?” 

Forcing a smile to her pale features, the wife 
urged him not to regard her fancies, and declared 
that they would quickly depart. With a fare- 
well kiss to her and her children, and with a 
light and joyous heart, Roger Maybrooke strode 
forth, and launched his canoe upon the placid 
waters. Edith watched him from the doorway 
of the cabin, and then turning away, clasped her 
little ones to her heart with unsubdued appre- 
hension, She had not told her husband all of 
her fearful vision ; but even now, as in her sleep, 
the face of one who had troubled her peace in 
former days, that of a wooer whom she had re- 
jected, that she might give her hand to Roger 
Maybrooke—a face full of subtlety, of hatred and 
of revenge, haunted and terrified her. And his 
was the face, which, as her dream revealed to 
her, surrounded by darker but not less hideous 
ones, the flames of the cabin lighted up with 
their glare ! 

Who can explain this greatest of all mysteries 
of the human mind—this prescience of sleep, 
when coming events are so faithfully shadowed 
forth to the sight? Can it be, indeed, that the 
spirit is so powerful as to reach forward into 
futurity, and there grasp the peril which impends, 
but still undeveloped, over the body? Even if 
this be so, it is almost beyond human reason to 
comprehend it. 

Instead of pushing out into the lake, as he had 
at first intended, Maybrooke coasted along near 
the shore for some distance ; when the sound of 
the plashing of other paddles than his own fell 
upon his ear. With asudden instinct of caution, 
he drew his boat behind a clump of vines which 
overhung the water; and ina moment, a large 
canoe, filled with armed Indians, with a single 
white man among them, passed rapidly by him. 
And strangely enough, forgetting the hostile 
character of these voyagers, and never asking 
himself whether it might portend danger to him- 
self, or those he had left behind him, the eyes of 
the concealed watcher became riveted upon the 
face of this one man ; and he continued to gaze 
upon him, until the canoe which bore him swept 
around an adjacent projection, and disappeared. 
Where, Maybrooke questioned to himself, could 
he have seen that face, which seemed so familiar, 
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so repugnant? Heedless of the time, the place, 
or the alarming circumstances which were closing 
around him, Maybrooke let fall his head upon 
his breast, and gave himself up to anxious 
thought. Without his knowledge, an hour passed 
away while he was thus occupied, and then 
the clue was gained! During this time, he had 
retraced his steps to his eastern home; he had 
renewed his first acquaintance with Edith, and 
the days of their unwedded love ; and recalling 
painfully the faces of those whose shadows had 
fallen darkly across their path, he remembered 
that of Edgar Hylde ; he whom he had just seen 
in the Indian canoe! Edgar Hylde—his rival 
for the hand of Edith, whose failure in his suit 
had brought down upon them both all the black 
and bitter hatred of his malignant heart, with the 
fierce threat that it should one day culminate 
in their union ! 

“God help me, and preserve them !” was the 
murmured prayer of the frantic husband and 
father, as he burst through the meshes of the 
vines, and, with paling face and hard-set teeth, 
grasped his paddle, and nervously propelled his 
canoe towards thecabin. There wasno thought 
for himself, or the probable danger into which he 
‘was rushing ; every effort of his mind was con- 
centrated upon the peril of his wife and children. 
A canoe, the same he had before seen, and bear- 
ing the same freight, sped suddenly from the 
shore where he had that morning embarked, 
straight across the lake ; and simultaneously, a 
thick volume of smoke rolled upward from among 
the trees, and the flames of his burning dwelling 
burst upon his anguished sight! Groan after 
groan forced themselves from his breast, and 
still more frantically he plied the paddle, until 
the canoe grounded on the beach. Leaping from 
it, he rushed madly towards his fast-consuming 
cabin. He reached it—he strode wildly through 
its deserted interior, over which the roof was 
fiercely burning, and called aloud the name of 
Edith. There was no response ; and he retraced 
his steps, shrinking back in horror at the specta- 
cle which met his sight, as he again stood in the 
doorway. God of heaven—what a sight fora 
father! The mangled corpses of his murdered 
babes, over which he had rushed in his blind 
fury, lay upon the grass, just as the hatchet of 
the savage had stricken themdown! He caught 
them in his arms, pressed them to his breast, 
and piteously implored them to return to life; 
and then stifling his great agony, in the sudden 
‘thought that Edith might yet be alive, he caught 
up his ritie, ‘and hurried away to his canoe. 
The spoilers were just visible in the distance, 
having almost reached the opposite shore; and 
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heedless of the danger of his course, he swiftly 
followed in their track. He found the place 
where they had disembarked, by the footprints 
in the sand ; and plunging into the forest, follow- 
ed like a bloodhound on their trail. 

The pursuit was of short duration; hardly a 
hundred yards from the lake, he caught the flut- 
ter of Edith’s dress through the trees. Bound- 
ing on, he reached her, as she lay prostrate and 
alone, gasping, expiring, in the throes of death ! 
Once only her eyes met his, before the light left 
them ; once only a smile visited her lips, ere they 
were passive and colorless! With a heart-break- 
ing moan, Maybrooke cast himself down by her 
side, and kissed and embraced her, as though by 
his passionate love he could win her back to 
life ; and with frenzied voice and mien, he called 
upon Heaven to restore to him his Edith ; and 
then, with the re-action of his madness, he sank 
lifeless, insensible, by her side. 

When consciousness had been restored to him, 
it was night, dark and silent. <A perfect calm 
seemed to have taken possession of his perturbed 
spirit. He stood as if undecided for a moment; 
and then raising the corpse of Edith in his arms, 
he bore it to where his canoe still lay. The sad 
transit across the Horicon was accomplished, 
and once again at the inlet, where only a heap of 
smouldering ashes now spoke of the happy home 
upon which the morning sun had shone, he hol- 
lowed out a deep grave beneath the trees, and 
embracing for the last time his lost ones, buried 
them together. Again the feelings of the father 
and husband overcame him; throwing himself 
upon the mound he had raised, he wept hot and 
bitter tears. Once more he grew calm—with 
face blanched to a fearful whiteness, he knelt by 
the grave, and breathed a solemn, terrible vow, 
calling upon the God of justice to preserve his 
life until he had accomplished it ! 

When Roger Maybrooke disappeared from the 
spot, just as the sun of another day was rising, 
he departed a changed and vindictive man. All 
the gentleness which had hitherto distinguished 
him was banished from his heart; he was but as 
a cold and passive instrument in the hands of 
an avenging fury, intent upon but one object— 
the destruction of those who had broken his heart 
and blasted his life and hopes. 


Including Edgar Hylde, the party whose foray 
has been described, consisted of thirteen persons. 
Three days had not elapsed, since the burning of 
the cabin, when the leader of the party was strick- 
en down, dead, as he stood in the doorway of his 
wigwam, by a bullet from some mysterious 
source. Another, and still another of the marau- 
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ders were cut off in like manner, in rapid suc- 
cession; but none could discover whose hand 
sped the ball which ended their lives. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of Roger Maybrooke, 
since the day before the slaughter of his wife and 
children ; but many recognized his hand in these 
sudden and otherwise unaccountable deaths. 

Alarm and consternation quickly took pos- 
session of those who had composed the party ; 
no efforts to track and destroy the daring avenger 
were successful, and they speedily concluded that 
the same fate, sooner or later, was destined to 
find each of them. It was therefore determined 
that they should separate, and depart from the 
lake in widely different directions, each contin- 
uing his flight so far that the secret pursuer 
would be unable to trace them. But notwith- 
standing these precautions, the relentlags fate 
still followed ; every murderer had been doomed ! 
Successively they were slain, fly wherever they 
might; one fell upon the war-path—another 
passed to the spirit-land while he slept in his 
flight—still another, while an Indian maiden, 
almost as fair as the murdered Edith. was sitting 
by his side; and all, each, in turn, killed by the 
mysterious bullet! Their only warning was the 
crack of a rifle; the only messenger, the leaden 
one which ended their lives. And thus, falling 
one by one, in a comparatively brief space of 
time, every savage who had participated in the 
massacre, had become a victim to the revenge 
of the terrible destroyer. One only remained ; 
and he, Edgar Hylde, whose hatred and malice 
had instigated and encouraged the bloody scheme, 
the execution of which was being thus fearfully 
avenged. He, however, had not been unmind- 
ful of his own safety; none knew, better than 
himself, the effect which Maybrooke’s cruel be- 
reavement might be expected to have upon him ; 
and knowing as he did, that he himself must be 
the most prominent object of the injured man’s 
revenge, at the first intimation of danger, afford- 
ed by the mysterious death of the leader of the 
party, he secretly left his Indian allies, and made 
a hasty flight to an eastern city. 

For a time, he was undisturbed ; and imagin- 
ing that he had unnecessarily disquieted himself, 
and rejoicing, moreover, in the baseness of his 
heart, at the success of the murderous mission 
which had led him to follow Roger Maybrooke 
to the Horicon—he married, and prepared him- 
self to enjoy a life of tranquillity. 

But the avenger was upon his track! One day 
in the crowded street, his eyes encountered the 
emaciated face of Maybrooke ! a face upon which 
there was no expression, other than that of set- 
tled determination. Shrinking back among the 
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passers, he escaped unnoticed ; escaped, but with 
the feeling that he was thenceforth a doomed 
man—marked for the destroyer! And the same 
day, while he sat at the table with his family, pale, - 
nervous and abstracted, as he lifted the glass to 
his feverish lips, a rifle ball, passing through the 
window, demolished the goblet in his hand! 
Who sent it, or whence it came, none knew 
but he. 

The wretched man became an exile from his 
family ; skillfully contriving his escape the same 
night, he wandered southward, westward, from 
the city to the forest, and back again to the city, 
followed everywhere by the pale, ghostly face, 
with the fidelity of his own shadow, and being 
repeatedly made the target for the avenger’s rifle, 
by which several wounds were inflicted. But 
from all of these he recovered, and still wander- 
ed, like a second Salathiel, urged by a destiny as 
awful. Once he crossed the ocean; but in for- 
eign countries he encountered the face of his de- 
stroyer, more wan, more emaciated, and more 
determined in its aspect, than ever before. Al- 
most willing to resign himself to the fate which 
thus continually menaced him, he re-crossed the 
sea, and continued his flight. 

But there came an end at last; an end so 
striking (for we deal with the truth), in its stern 
justice, that it needs no addition from the pen of 
fiction to make it the fitting finale of the tale 
here related. 


Upon a cloudy night in June, a party of weary 
hunters built their camp-fire upon the western 
shore of the Horicon. Their evening meal was 
finished, and as the fire blazed up brightly and 
cheerfully, dispelling the gloom, and revealing 
each other’s features, their hearts grew social, and 
from lively conversation, they passed to songs 
and jests, until the old forest around them rang 
with the merriment. 

During one of the heartiest bursts of mirth, an 
interruption suddenly occurred, The apparition 
of a man, his dress torn to rags, his hands and 
face scratched and bleeding, from the briers 
through which he had rushed, and his whole ap- 
pearance one of extreme emaciation and terror, 
presented himself before the fire. The hunters 
sprang to their feet, fearing an Indian attack ; 
but seeing that the stranger was alone, they 
pressed around him, and kindly inquired the 
reason of his fright. 

“ Save me—for the love of heaven, save me!” 
was his wild petition. “He is close behind, 
seeking my life, like a bloodhound !” 

The eyes of Edgar Hylde—for the stranger 
was he—suddenly fell upon the surroundings of 
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the spot, as the firelight plainly revealed them. 
He passed his hand across his forehead, and 
groaned audibly. Did he dream it? or was this 
really the spot which he well knew! aheap of 
charred embers at the edge of the forest, a lone- 
ly grave near by, and the lake and forest on 
either hand ! 

“ What place is this ®” he wildly exclaimed. 

“TI don’t know exactly,” one of the hunters 
replied ; “‘ but they say that the Indians surprised 
a settler here one night, a few years ago, and kill- 
ed him and his family, and burned his cabin.” 

“The same—it is the same spot!” the hunted 
man exclaimed ; and breaking away from the 
curious and awe-stricken group of hunters, he 
again looked round him in strange bewilderment. 
Then raising his clasped hands, he frantically 
cried : 

“Not here, O, merciful God—not here! The 
punishment is just—I acknowledge it; but let 
it not be here, upon the very spot where my 
fiendish crime was committed! Not here, where 
I basely murdered her helpless babes, and where 
I tore poor, unhappy Edith away, to—” 

His words were cut short by the sharp report 
of a rifle; and at the instant, the speaker fell 


forward upon his face. The hunters raised him 
up, he gave a single moan, and all was over. 
A bullet-hole in the centre of his forehead told 
the manner of his death. 

The dip of a paddle upon the lake aroused 
the stupefied witnesses of this tragic scene; and 
seizing their rifles, they gazed out upon the 


water. The moon, which had been until now 
obscured by clouds, suddenly shone out bright 
and clear; and by its light, they were able to 
detect the figure of a man, seated in a canoe, 
rapidly urging it across the lake, away from them. 
The contents of a dozen rifles were instantly 
sent after him; but although some of the balls 
struck the canoe, and even the paddle in his 
hands, the unknown escaped unhurt. He passed 
away from their sight, nor did they ever see him 
again. His act of this night had concluded the 
tragedy, known to hundreds of the subsequent 
settlers of the vicinity, as MaysrooKe’s 
Revence! 


THE EARTH. 
Unconstant earth! why do not mortals cease 
To build their hopes upon so short a lease? 
Uncertain lease, whose term but once begun, 
Tells never when it ends till it be done; 
We dote upon thy smiles, not knowing why, 
And while we but prepare to live, we die; 
We spring like flowers for a day’s delight, 
At noon we flourish, and we fade at night: 
We toil for kingdoms, conquer crowns, and then 
We that were geds, but now, now less than men. 
If wisdom, learning, knowledge cannot dwell 
Seoure from change, vain bubble earth, farewell! 

Francis QUARLES. 


MAUD. 


BY ROBERT 8. JENNINGS. 


Sue was a wild, elfin-like child, with great, 
restless black eyes, and long tangled hair of the 
same dark shade. Her peculiar appearance 
might alone have drawn my attention to her, as 
she sat there upon the grass by the side of the 
hedge; but, in addition to this, when my eyes 
first rested upon her, she was sobbing violently. 
Reining my horse up, close by, I asked, with 
as much kindness as I could throw into my voice : 

“Why do you cry, my child? What is the 

matter ?” 
” She sprang up in evident fear; but discovering 
a stranger’in her inquirer, she stood irresolute, 
looking at me with excited curiosity, while the 
tears were still upon her cheek. I repeated the 
question ; and a fresh burst of passionate tears 
first answered it. 

“It is because they beat me so!” she exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of singular earnestness; and she 
shook her tiny fist towards a low hut near by. 
“ O, I do hate them: I will always hate them !” 

“ What is your name ?” I asked, and she gave 
it, unhesitatingly. 

“ And who are they that beat you, little Maud 
—your parents ?” 

“ No—I haven’t any ; none but old Giles and 
his wife, and I know they’re not my parents. 
But I wont be whipped so,” and her wild face 
grew almost wicked in the intensity of its angry 
resolution. “I’m not bad; I try to be good; 
but they beat-me because it pleases them; and 
they’ve done it tor the last time! I'll never go 
into the hut again as long as I live !” 

“Where, then, will you stay, to-night? Don’t 
you see how black the clouds are, Maud—and 
hark, howit thunders! You can’t stay out in the 
storm !” 

“ But I will, if I must; and I’d rather a thou- 
sand times, than go back to the hut!” 

The appearance and manner of the child—for 
she was scarcely more than thirteen—so interest- 
ed me, that I would gladly have prolonged the 
interview, had not the indications of which I had 
just spoken become so threatening as to forbid 
my longer tarrying. Gathering up my reins, I 
said : 

“No, Maud, don’t run away; it would be 
wrong, Iam afraid. Go back to old Giles, and 
he and his wife will treat you better.” 

“They wont—you don’t know them as I do!” 
was her impetuous reply. 

“Well, try them once more, and see; and if 
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they beat you again, come over to the lodge, and 
I will do something for you. You know where 
itis?” She nodded assent. 

“Good-by then, Maud!” 

“ Good-by, sir!” 

Galloping swiftly from the spot, curiosity led 
me to take a backward glance, when some dis- 
tance away. The child was still standing where 
I had left her, her tattered dress streaming in the 
wind, and herself looking irresolutely after me. 

My distance was barely saved, by sharp rid- 
ing; hardly was I within dogrs, at home, when 
the rain came down in torrents, and continued to 
pour, as the night came on. Caring little for it, 
however, now that I was safely sheltered, and 
my solitary evening meal being disposed of, I 
prepared myself for an hour of bachelor abandon- 
ment. A cheerful fire was already burning in 
the library grate; and donning my dressing- 
gown, and shading the lamp, I threw myself into 
a luxurious easy-chair, and commenced to think. 
My thoughts, of course, could be of but one 
subject—my approaching marriage. Pleasant 
thoughts, they were, too, as such usually are; 
and I diversified them by studying, for the hun- 
dredth time, a faithful miniature of Marian, which 
was now my constant companion. And thus I 
might have sat for hours, without a thought of 
my little afternoon’s adventure recurring to me, 
had not the noise of an angry altercation in the 
servant's room, followed by the abrupt entry of 
Maud herself, closely pursued by the domestic, 
suddenly reminded me of it. 

“She says she will come in,” the latter ex- 
claimed, apologetically, “ although I told her she 
shouldn’t. Lord ha’ mercy—what should a 
mean beggar like her—” 

I saw from the indignant snap of Mand’s eye, 
that an explosion might be expected ; so bidding 
the servant withdraw, I pointed a stool to the 
strange girl, and bade her sit by the fire, and dry 
her clothes, which wore streaming with the rain. 
She did so, drawing timidly to my knee, as if 
still afraid of something. 

“Now tell me, Maud,” I said, “why you 
have ventured out on such a stormy night. My 
poor child, have you been abused again ?”’ 

“ Yes,” was her quivering answer, “they beat 
me like a dog ; and all because I told you they 
had done so before! I’ll die now, sooner than 
go back; and I don’t much care what becomes 
of me!” 

I looked thoughtfully into the wonderfully ex- 
pressive face of the child, not beautiful, certainly, 
but strangely interesting, and J conceived a sud- 
den idea, which some impulse led me instantly to 
adopt. 
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“Mand,” I said, stroking her wet black hair, 
as it fell over my knee, “ would you like to live 
with me?” Her eyes dilated, first with wonder, 
and then with delight ; and she replied : 

“ What—in this great, fine house—here, with 
you? OQ, sir, do you really mean it?” 

“Most certainly Ido. But do as you please ; 
if you think you can like old Giles for a master ‘ 
better than me, you can go back to-morrow.” 

Looking up into my face, she simply said, 

“No—I like you; I will stay here!” And ina 
moment more, worn out by fatigue and grief, she 
was fast asleep on the rug at my feet. Summon- 
ing the housekeeper, I directed her to take charge 
of the little waif, and provide a suitable ward- 
robe for her as speedily as possible; and then, 
when I was again alone, I indulged in a comical 
smile at the result of my adventure. I, Stanley 
Mulgrave, a bachelor of eight and twenty, sud- 
denly favored with—what should I say !—an 
adopted child? Laughing heartily at the con- 
ceit, I dismissed the matter wholly from my 
mind, and again occupied myself with the pic- 
ture. 
And thus Maud and I became of the same 
household. Her transformation, under the skill- 
fal hands of the housekeeper, was so complete, 
that my interest in her was heightened, and I now 
determined to faithfully falfil the trust I had thus 
undertaken. At an early day, I took occasion 
to visit the hut of the morose old Giles and his 
wife, and purchase their consent to Mand’s trans- 
fer, which was easily done. Of her origin or 
parentage, I could learn nothing; and nothing 
else, in fact, except that they had taken her from 
a foundling hospital, when quite young. 

I must confess that it was as a pastime for my- 
self, more than a benefit to her, that I undertook 
her instruction ; but such was her eagerness for 
knowledge, and her aptness to learn, that the em- 
ployment soon became a source of profit to my- 
self, as well as her. She seemed, too, to have a 
wonderful intuition, and a mind far beyond her 
years ; while her childish affection for me was 
almost devotional in its measure. My require- 
ments were obeyed implicitly, and without ques- 
tion; and she never seemed so happy, as when 
sitting on her ottoman, near me, engaged in 
studying the tasks which I gaveher. A remark- 
able change was taking place in her character ; 
all of her wild, natural impulsiveness still remain- 
ed, but it was being tempered by that harmony of 
mitid which is rightly the effect of culture. And 
I watched her progress with daily increasing 
interest. 

Mand, however, was but a secondary object in 
my thoughts; although by her assistance, I had 
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at least beguiled away the time which I feared 
would hang too heavily between me and the day 
of my bridal. My plans had been laid so that 
none of the servants knew of the approach of the 
latter event; and even Maud, as I bade her 
good-by for a few days, was entirely innocent of 
the least knowledge of it. 

“ What—crying, Maud?’ I cheerfully ex- 
claimed. “ What is the matter now ?” 

“T’m not crying,” sho answered, wiping the 
great drops from her eyes, “ but I am so lonely 
when you are gone ; I do like to be near you!” 

There is no heart which cannot be in some 
degree stirred by the confession of that affection 
which acknowledges in its possessor the kind 
benefactor and protector; and mine involuntari- 
ly swelled within me, as I waved an adieu to my 
little waif, as she stood in the doorway, shading 
her eyes from the sun, and looking sorrowfully 
afterme. And I resolved, in the moment, that 
when I returned, Maud should have another and 
4 gentler friend than I. 


As the carriage passed rapidly onward toward 
the lodge, upon the afternoon of the third day 
following my departure, I pointed out successive- 
ly to Marian the various features of the landscape 
with which I was myself most pleased; and 
while her eyes followed the direction of my finger, 
mine were constantly fixed upon her face—as 
impassive now, in its stern, proud beauty, as 
when I first saw it. Yet she was now my bride; 
and I gloried in winning one so queenly, to re- 
oice the home to which I was bearing her. 

The lodge was soon reached, and I led Marian 
into the drawing-room. Maud was there, prac- 
tising upon a guitar I had given her. She start- 
ed up with a cry of pleasure, as she saw me, but 
hesitated as she noticed my wife. The latter 
looked inquiringly at me, and I hastened to say : 

“This is Maud, little Maud, my protege. 
And this, Maud, is my wife; you will love her 
for her own sake, as well as for mine!” 

“ You never told me of this, Stanley,”” Marian 
said, a look of displeasure darkening her face. 
Before I could reply, I was startled at the ex- 
pression which the face of the child had assumed. 
It was pale, and absolutely painful in its look of 
scrutiny, as she bent her keen eyes upon the face 
of Marian, who regarded her with one of anger 
and contempt; until, shrinking to my side, 
Maud looked up into my face, and tremblingly 
exclaimed : 

“ This, Mr. Mulgrave—this your wife? This 
woman does not love you! I know it; and I am 
sure I could never love her!” 

“Maud!” I angrily exclaimed. It was the 
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first stern word she had ever received from me, 
and it melted her in an instant. Seizing my 
hand, she covered it with tears and kisses, and 
then abruptly left the room. 

The strange conduct of the child puzzled and 
annoyed me; and I followed her to her chamber. 
There I found her, lying upon her bed, and sob- 
bing bitterly. . 

* Maud !” 

She looked up, as I softly uttered her name ; 
and seeing me, her tears broke forth afresh. As- 
tonished beyond mgasure, I sat down by the bed, 
and talked to her, long and tenderly. She lis- 
tened in silence, until I spoke of Marian, my 
wife, and again besought her to love Her, at least 
for my sake; when she interrupted, with all the 
bitter vehemence that had attracted my attention 
when I first met her by the hedge, and exclaimed : 

“But I don’t and can’t love her! She isa 
cold, heartless woman, and loves neither you nor 
me! Nobody can love you as well as I do!” 

I started to my feet in surprise; Maud, the 
strange, elf-like child, had betrayed the secret 
which her childish heart had treasured up from 
the day of our first meeting ; and now, blushing, 
terrified at her abrupt revelation, she had hidden 
her face in the pillow. Moved, myself, at this 
unexpected discovery, which accounted for much 
in her conduct that had hitherto been an enigma, 
I told her, in a trembling voice, that she should 
always live with me, and be a sister to me; and 
she, bursting afresh into tears, threw her arms 
around my neck, and kissed me. 

“You are my brother, and my benefactor?” 
she murmured. “Forgive me, dear Mr. Mul- 
grave, for my folly; but I do love you—you are 
so kind and good !” 

For several days after this, I saw very little of 
Maud ; merely catching a glimpse of her, now 
and then, as she flitted about the house, like an 
uneasy spirit. But I could not ignore the fact, 
that she studiously avoided Marian, and seemed 
even more averse to her, than upon their first 
singular interview. 

It was at this time, that we received a visitor 
at the lodge—Guy Montgomery, an old school- 
friend of my own, who had come at my invita- 
tion, to spend a few weeks. He wasa gay, reck- 
less fellow, a perfect man of the world, elegant 
in his person and address. His presence seemed 
to double the happiness of our life at the lodge, 
which Marian had already more than once com- 
plained of, as tame and spiritless. And I was 
gratified to discover that she found a congenial 
companion in Guy ; for nothing which afforded 
her the slightest pleasure was objectionable to 
me. Therefore I experienced a real pleasure in 
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seeing them almost always together; and when 
Marian’s gay laugh floated up from the lawn to 
my study, or when I heard both their voices sing- 
ing some mellow air, I rejoiced in the thought 
that Marian was enjoying a pleasure which my 
society could not have afforded her. 

It was one drowsy afternoon at this juneture, 
as T was sitting by my desk, that a timid rap on 
my door reached my ear. Bidding the applicant 
enter, I turned my head and discovered Maud. 
But her timidity seemed suddenly to vanish, 
and standing before me almost with the attitude 
and mien of a woman, she said, while her eyes 
flashed earnestly : 

“It is high time, Mr. Mulgrave, that you 
were undeceived ! You have been blind for these 
two weeks to what has been transpiring beneath 
your own roof! I have watched for you, and I 
bring you the certainty of that of which I have 
more than once assured you—that your wife does 
not love you—nay, that she loves another!” ® 

“Girl!” I sternly exclaimed, “beware how 
you trifle with me! In heaven’s name, what do 
you mean ?” 

“Tt is God’s truth !’”’ she cried, still more ear- 
nestly. ‘ Guy Montgomery could tell you more 
than I, if he would—but you may be sure she is 
unfaithful and—” 

As the dark meaning of the girl came home to 
my mind, I sprang to my feet, intensely excited, 
and confronted her ; but strange to say, she did 
not shrink in the slightest before my indignant 
gaze and threatening mien. 

“Go!” I hoarsely commanded, pointing to 
the door, and stamping my foot imperatively. 
“Go, ungrateful viper, and never let me see 
your face again! I could have indulged your 
fancies, extravagant as they have been, but this 
can never be forgiven! Go, depart from my 


sight, before I am tempted to trample you under 


foot !” 

She obeyed without speaking. As she disap- 
peared through the doorway, her face was turned 
for an instant towards me with an expression of 
wild, heart-broken grief, such as haunted me for 
days afterwards. A moment after she left me, I 
watched her from the window, as she flitted 
across the lawn, and lost herself to view among 
the trees. Strange, indeed, the influence which 
she had obtained over me; strange, that in a 
moment of fearful anger like this, I could still 
half regret her departure, final as I knew it 
must be! 

A merry peal of laughter suddenly floated out 
from the drawing-room. The voices were those 
of Marian and Guy Montgomery, The sound, 
for once, jarred harshly upon my ears, although 
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I knew not. why, and I quickly placed myself. 
out of earshot. 

Ihad been absent two days from the lodge, 
and with thoughts full of home and Marian, I was 
returning. It was pleasant to one whose life had 
been as lonely as mine had, to think there was a 
heart beating for me at home, and anxiously 
counting the hours of my absence. Home and 
wife! The words were coupled pleasantly in 
my mind, and in fancy I anticipated fondly the 
moment of my arrival. The first dusk of eve- 
ning had passed, and the twilight was deepening 
into darkness when I arrived at the lodge. I 
could discover no light in any part of it; all 
seemed to be in shadow. Entering the hall, I called 
the name of Marian, first low, and then loudly. 
A servant appeared when I again repeated it. 

“ Where is your mistress ?” I demanded. 

“ She is gone, sir. She went away this morn- 
ing, in a carriage with Mr. Guy. Here is a note 
she bade me give you.” 

My heart throbbed painfully, as I took it and 
broke the seal, and the heart itself almost broke, 
as I read the contents. The note was brief and 
cruelly cold in its language. It merely announced 
that the writer was satisfied that she could never 
love me, and had therefore given her heart to 
another. A heartless farewell followed, and that 
was all! Stunned by the blow, the more crush- 
ing because unexpected, I sank down upon the 
floor, as one utterly bereft of sense. A lifetime 
of thought flashed through my brain in a mo- 
ment. Maud was right; her wonderful percep- 
tions had assisted her to the terrible discovery 
which my blind heart fatally rejected. And now 
all were gone, Maud, Marian, hope and honor, 
all departed, leaving nothing but disgrace ! 

My bitter thoughts must have found voiee, 
for I heard the words “not all,” faintly spoken 
from out the darkness of the opposite side of the 
room. Then a little hand was hesitatingly laid 
upon my shoulder, and a well-known voice 
whispered falteringly in my ear : 

“I knew she would go; I heard she had gone, 
and I wished to see you once more—only once ! 
Forgive me, Mr. Mulgrave, and I will go and 
trouble you no more.” 

My arms tightened around the form of the’ 
dear child, and I answered, as she laid her 
cheek upon mine: 

“You shall never leave me, little Maud, you 
shall stay always at the lodge, and be a blessing 
to my lonely life. Forgive me, Maud, for my 
cruel harshness—stay with me, I beseech you, 
for you are all that is left me now !” 


Tears—great drops of grief and blighted love 
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rolled down my face as I spoke. And Maud, 
too, wept sympathizingly, and mingled her tears 
with mine; and as we sat thus together in the 
solemn darkness of the room, the ties which unit- 
ed the little waif to me were drawn closer still. 


After five years of absence from home, I 
again turned my face towards it. My friends 
who met me abroad during these five years, told 
me that I had grown old rapidly—and as I saw 
the gray with which my hair was thickly sprinkled, 
I was forced to admit the truth of the remark. 
And there was that at my heart which should 
have made me old—deep-settled sorrow—but not 
guilt. No—for although Guy Montgomery, the 
perfidious friend, had fallen by my hand, ina 
duel, I could not bring myself to think that his 
retribution was unmerited, or myself an unfit 
avenger. 

A host of old memories thronged upon my 
heart, as I placed my foot once more within the 
grounds of my estate at the lodge. They were 
sad and bitter ones, it is true, but I cared not to 
drive them forth. My future was all overcast 
with clouds. I was returning to a home of lone- 
liness, uncheered by a single hope, and it mat- 
tered little what my thoughts might be. 

The outer door of the lodge was partly ajar, 
and entering it, I passed into the parlor and 
seated myself. It was not until then that I be- 
came aware that I was not the only occupant of 
the apartment. Opposite me, but unconscious 
of my presence, were two persons—a young and 
beautiful lady, and a young man. The latter 
was kneeling upon one knee before the lady, and 
fervently declaring his love. She replied kindly 
but firmly, assuring him that her feelings towards 
him were only those of friendship. And it was 
not until the disappointed suitor passed from the 
room, that the lady discovered the presence of an 
involuntary witness of the scene. But the look 
of vexation upon her bright face quickly gave 
place to one of joy, as she saw me, and hastening 
towards me, she placed her hand upon my arm, 
and inquiringly pronounced my name. I, how- 

ever, could only return her heartfelt welcome 
with a look of embarrassment. 

“What! don’t you know me?” she cried. 
“ Not know Maud—your little Maud ?” 

Maud—was it possible? This beautiful, 
queenly creature the uncouth, elf-like Maud, 
whom I had left at the lodge five years before ? 
Never was there a more marvellous change—and 
never, I thought, as I looked down into the lu- 
minous depths of those dreamy, soulful black 
eyes, had I seen beauty like this ! 
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which had lain dormant for years, and seating 
myself upon the sofa by her side, I took her 
hand, as I had been wont to take that of the 
child Mand, and told her what lay nearest my 
heart. I quickly found that my control over her 
generous spirit was not gone, and as I proceeded, 
her mood changed with my words. Especially 
did her tears flow when I spoke of the death of 
Marian in a foreign hospital, wretched and out- 
cast, and of the forgiveness which I extended te 
her in her dying moments. And when I spoke 
of the scene which I had just witnessed in this 
room, and asked, with fearfully pulsating heart, 
if it had been for me that this suitor had been 
rejected—and when, finally, Maud laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and faintly murmured that 
blessed word, yes— I felt that I might still live 
with a hope of happiness. 

Dear reader, my story is simple, but O, how 
true! For here, by my side, even as I write, is 
Mai, my first and only love, and better still, my 
wife, beaming upon me from the liquid midnight 
of her eyes, all the unutterable love which she 
feels. Sweet Maud! I know she loves me no 
better now, than when she was a child—and yet 
it is'a love that makes me holier and better day 
by day. Ah, there must be a divinity that 
shapes our ends! A kindly fate must have led 
me to the hedge side, upon that memorable day, 
six years ago, to find the sunbeam which now 8o 
faithfully lights up a life that would otherwise 
be dreary and darksome. 


CHRISTIAN HEROISM OF A CHILD. 


The young daughter of Lady ——, in Eng- 
land, had a complaint in her knee, and the sur- 
ns decided that the limb must be taken off. 
Hier mother told her all the facts, and asked 
whether she would submit to the operation, or 
take the risk of death. ‘“ O, mama,” the child 
at once replied, “I would much rather die, be- 
cause I should then be so happy; but then God 
does not call for my life, but for my limb; and if 
I were to choose to die rather than to have it 
taken off, it would be doing my will, and not 
God’s will.” When the operation was performed, 
her mother, being in another room, heard one 
loud scream, and supposed it was just begun, 
but it was over, that being the only complaint 
she uttered. When the surgeon praised her for- 
titude, and said something about her “good 
senge,’—‘ O no,” said she, “ but I will tell you 
what it was; it was two verses in the Bible:— 
‘Through much tribulation, we must enter the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ and, ‘ If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.’ I thought of these, and 
that helped me to bear the pain.”— Youth’s 
Gazette 


> 


LIFE. 
The game of life 


The sight stirred the passion within my breast, 


Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure. COLERIDGE. 
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THE BLIND LAPIDARY. 


WE ARE DRIFTING OUT TO SEA. 


BY BE. B. COLMAN. 


A small boat floats o’er the waves to-night, 
While the moon shines on hilltop and lea; 
Look! the tide is up and the current strong— 

It is drifting out to sea! 
Two graceful figures reclinein the boat, 
Unconscious that danger is near; 
Hark! a deep, manly voice is telling a tale, 
That the maiden bends low to hear. 


He speaks of a love, eternal and deep, 
For the dear one at his side ; 

And he eagerly waits for the low response, 
As it floats o’er the silvery tide. 

Ab, he springs to his feet, and grasps the oar, 
The breakers are on his lee! 

** We are lost!” he cried, ‘‘ for the shore is far— 
We are drifting out to sea!” 


She smiled, and her accents came strong and clear, 
“The waves have no terror for me; 

If I sink to-night ‘neath their surface bright, 
Belovell, I aim still with thee!” 

Her words nerved his arm, and gave strength to his heart, 
The shallop flew back o’er the tide; 

One moment of peril | the danger is past, 
And safe in the harbor they glide. 


Long years have fled since that fearful night, 
When he won his blooming bride; 

And together they ’ve sailed down the river of life, 
And tossed on its restless tide. 

The fragrance of heaven breathes sweet o’er them now, 
And its music falls soft on the ear; 

While the waves swell and heave on the river of death, 
For the fathomless ocean is near! 


THE BLIND LAPIDARY. 


BY W. C. HOWLAND. 


“T am poor enough, Roma; that you know as 
wellas I; but it quickens and strengthens a man’s 
hands to know that he has somebody depending 
on his labor. And besides, my trade is quite 
looking up. I have had more employment than 
ever, since I have been thinking of you as my 
wife. My wife, Roma—how sweet that sounds ! 
I sometimes repeat it over and over again, while 
I work. Let me repeat it in earnest, darling ?” 

Roma murmured something which Joseph 
Carillo did not hear, but which he chose to in- 
terpret into an affirmative, and he betrayed the 
lover-like delight which is quite proper on such 
occasions. Pity that it did not evaporate so 
easily as it sometimes does ! 

I like my hero, reader, and I wish you to do so. 
“We live in deeds,” says Philip Bailey—and 
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in letters of gold. Some men think it quite an 
affair, if they take care of some poverty-crushed 
being who is too nearly related to them to allow 
of desertion; but Carillo, from the age of sev- 
enteen, had maintained solely by his labor, the 
orphan children of a man, who, in his lifetime, 
had done him a positive injury. When this 
man died, he left two little daughters. Carillo 
placed them with a good old lady, with whom 
he had lived. He paid all their expenses from 
his small income, although by so doing he was 
obliged to sleep in his workroom, and eat his fru- 
gal meal of bread and cheese, moistened with 
water alone. 
These girls had now arrived at an age when 
they could work for themselves, and Joseph 
thought it high time for him to be preparing for 
that future which he had long anticipated with 
Roma Bernal, when lo! the old lady who had 
taken care of the children, was smitten witha 
slow, lingering disease. She was alone in the 
world. Joseph recalled Enrica, the eldest girl, 
from her employment at the Florentine button 
manufactory, and charged her not to let the poor 
woman want for anything that would be accept- 
able to her, and he was to be responsible for all, 
besides making Enrica’s remuneration precisely 
what she had received for her work at the man- 
ufactory. So our hero hoped and waited for 
better times and increased pay, but never for the 
old lady’s death. He went to see her every eve- 
ning, and talked to heras tenderly as though she 
were his mother. After a year had gone by, she 
died, blessing him with her latest breath. And 
then Joseph took her little home, in which he 
had long kept a room for his work, and begged 
Roma to share it with him. Roma had only de- 
murred on the ground that she should be a bur- 
den upon him. He overruled her objections, by 
promising she should polish the stones he should 
cut, and thus support themselves by mutual labor. 
The wedding was performed in the church of 
Santa Guiseppe, and the bridegroom and his 
pretty young bride took possession of the home 
which had been beautified by the products of 
Roma’s ingenuity and skill. The floor of the 
principal room had been composed of blocks of 
wood of a diamond shape and of various colors. 
They were worn and broken now; but Roma 
herself patiently turned them on the other side, 
and colored them with preparations of her own 
invention, after which they were rubbed with wax 
until they were far more beautiful than the orig- 
inal coloring. Various little presents had been 
made her from the people at the silk establish- 
ment where she had worked, and all these she 


Joseph Carillo’s deeds ought to be emblazoned 


had turned to purposes of use and beauty, mak- 
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ing the little home as attractive as a palace. Her 

own wardrobe was neat and simple, yet pictur- 

esque too, as the Italians of her class always 

dress. Out of this little room, she persuaded 
Joseph to cut a door into his workroom, that he 
might look in occasionally and enjoy his posses- 
sions there, and through that into the little bed- 
chamber with its pink and white hangings, the 
gift of her former employer. 

“T shall see something sweeter than all,” re- 
sponded Joseph, more than ever loving the dear 
girl who was now all his own. 

After the arranging of the house was over, 
Roma sat down to her polishing. It was beauti- 
ful to see her as she sat a little way from Joseph, 
—not so far that he could not give her an occa- 
sional kiss—at her little table covered with cham- 
ois-skin, diligently polishing the stones to the 
sharp click of Joseph’s chisel, which he plied 
with an ardor never before experienced. Then 
rising, she would retreat to a mysterious hiding- 
place for half an hour, at the end of which 
time, she would call him to a repast of bread, 
grapes and maccaroni, of such unrivalled delica- 
cy of preparation and arrangement, as Joseph 
had never betore witnessed. 

Thus they went on for four years. Not a tint 
had faded in their home. The flowers, in their 
season, garlanded the cottage from doorstep to 
roof tree, the vines clustered thickly above frames 
their joint industry had raised. The only change 
had been that a little cot with just such pretty 
hangings as shaded the bed, had been added be- 
side it, and from the plump recesses of which 
looked out every morning the “ sweetest eyes 
that e’er were seen,”—eyes belonging to a min- 
iature Roma. 

About this time, Joseph took a fancy to cut out 

. another large window in his workroom. Then 
he pushed aside the vines and trailing flowers 
from them, all three windows being left quite bare. 

“Why do you spoil our beautifully shaded 
windows ?” asked Roma. 

“O, the child must have light. It will not do 
to bring her up in darkness—she will grow mel- 
ancholy, Roma.” 

Satisfied of the wisdom of this, Roma said no 
more, until one day when Joseph thought she 
was farther off, she saw him through the open 
door, fling down his tools, throw himself for- 
ward upon the bench and sob likeachild. This 
must not be, she thought. A great sorrow only 
can affecta man. Women weep easily. It is 
their nature—their refage—their weapon, and 
their relief. But it takes sore smiting to bring 

water from the rock. Roma stepped back into 
the shadow, feeling as if she scarce dared to in- 
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trude upon the sacredness of a sorrow which her 
husband had not confided to herself. But she 
did not stay away long. In a few moments she 
lay upon his breast, in an agony of tender grief 
and dismay at what he had to tell her. Joseph 
was becoming blind ! 

In the first moments of her knowledge of this, 
Roma rebelled sorely against the affliction. She 
could not bear that one so good, so gentle, and 

so noble as he, should meet with so dreadful a 
punishment. She gave way to the expression 
of this rebellious thought. He gathered her 
slight figure in his arms, and spoke low, soothing 
words to her, as one would to a weeping child; 
and the storm of feeling subsided under his 
geatle tones. Still it was so hard that he should 
never see her and his little Roma—that he 
should be shut out in perpetual darkness from 
the dear sight of his home and its beauty—that, 
although she did not weep so wildly, the big 
tears that swelled slowly over the white eyelids, 
attested the inward suffering. 

Joseph spoke no more of it at present. He 
bandaged his eyes and tried to learn to do many 
things belonging to his work without seeing— 
gradually preparing himself, as he told her he 
had long been doing, for the final result, which 
now seemed inevitable. He even showed her 
how she could manage to do much of it herself, 
and how to direct another, and then he praised 
her so much because she could finish the stones 
so perfectly ! % 

“Don’t think of it, dear,” he would say, 
when she burst into a new paroxysm of grief at 
witnessing his efforts. “I shall be far better off 
than many other blind people, for have I not an- 
other pair of eyes that will do my bidding as 
faithfully as my own? OO, believe me, darling, 
we shall not suffer.” 

“ But you—so kind and good—” 

“ Hush, dearest, it will be all right, although 
it is so dark to you now.” 

And poor Roma had need to think so, if she 
could attain to so much philosophy as that; for 
that night Joseph took little Roma in his arms, 
saw her sweet face, remarked the extreme pale- 
ness of his wife’s, and the next morning he 
waked to find both and all hidden from his eyes, 
perhaps forever! Patience did its perfect work 
upon Joseph Carillo. The song was still upon 
his lip, the smile still lighted her face. He went 
about with a facility that excited Roma’s surprise, 
until he said, quietly, “I have been practising 
for six months.” 

He had known thus long what was coming, 
but he could not bear to tell her. Only once 


had he given way to the irrepressible sorrow 
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which she had chanced to witness. His little 
child’s hand now led him. For hours, he and 
little Roma wandered about together; for light 
and air, the surgeons told him, would be his best 
friends. His general health must be sustained, 
if he ever expected a change in his disease. And 
with the assistance of a young man, who did the 
hardest part of the work, Roma worked away at 
the little chamois-skin covered table, as diligently 
as ever—as cheerfully as she could ; never giving 
way to despondency when Joseph was near, for 
she found he could detect the sound of her 
breathing, and know by that, whether she was 
agitated or serene. 

Very sincere was the sympathy given to Jo- 
seph in this affliction. Before he married, he 
had been the only organist at Santa Guiseppe, 
the church of his patron saint. He had performed 
this duty cheerfully without compensation; but 
when he married Roma, he resigned it to another, 
for the sake of sitting and kneeling beside her. 
Now it was tendered to him again, with an offer 
of recompense, and he gladly accepted it. Now 
it would not take him from Roma’s side, for every 
Sunday she led him to his place at the organ, 
and her hand was ever near to regulate the stops, 
and perform any little service he might necd. 

One of the chances which sometimes are 
sought and sometimes come to us, threw a young 
traveller in the way of visiting the cottage. He 
was lingering so wistfully at the gate, admiring 
the beautiful flowers, that Roma asked him in, 
although a moment after she wished she had not, 
for Josgph was out with the child. However, he 
asked questions, and so did she ; and his brought 
out the fact of her hdsband’s blindness, and hers 
that of his being a student of surgery. Joseph 
had now been blind five years; and had stren- 
uously opposed her entreaties to have an exam- 
ination. The young man spoke learnedly, but 
simply ; and his talk convinced her that an op- 
eration ought to be performed. He would not 
perform alone, he said, and he should need to 
study his case. He would prefer to watch it si- 
lently, without Joseph being aware that he had 
any scientific knowledge of his disease. Then, 
if he found no hope of cure from his observations, 
the patient would not experience either expecta- 
tion or disappointment; he might never know 
that it had been named. 

And Roma simply told her husband that a 
gentleman wished to lodge at this quiet place for 
a week or two, and would pay liberally for the 
privilege ; and he acceded at once. The gentle- 
man talked with him every day, and upon al- 
most every subject but theeyes. He was a bril- 
liant talker, placing every ‘scene which he de- 
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scribed before the hearer’s mental view ; and, as 
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such, was interesting, and even fascinating to the 
blind man, who became really attached to him. 
But after a while Joseph changed towards the 
stranger, much to the annoyance of the latter 
and the grief of Roma. He preserved a perfect 
silence before him, except when he vouchsafed 
the briefest answers to the questions put to him. 
The stranger and Roma had long and confiden- 
tial talks together, trying to account for this ca- 
price, but in vain. Joseph strove to alienate lit- 
tle Roma from the student, to whom she had be- 
come quite attached. The child was too justand 
sincere in her attachments to heed him. She 
only kissed the sightless eyes, and whispered lov- 
ing words to the father she so truly loved and 
pitied. 

Roma the elder found her opportunities [for 
talk with young Pinard grew fewer and fewer. 
Joseph was constantly watching them—not with 
his eyes, it is true—but with that indescribable 
sixth sense which blind people attain. She 
wondered and wondered when he came home 
with Roma, after a brief absence ot only a few 
moments, and called her away with a face that 
did not seem like Joseph’s, so haggard and aus- 
tere. He did not claim, nor accept her help 
either, as heretofore; and it was only when he 
spoke out in his disturbed and miserable sleep, 
that the startling truth burst upon her mind that 
he was jealous of the unoffending student! This 
was harder to bear than all the rest. That Jo- 
seph was blind was God’s dispensation—a mourn- 
fal one, it was true, but still one that no one 
could reflect upon. But jealousy !— jealousy 
from Joseph towards the wife who would have 
died to save him from a single pang, was what 
she was all unprepared tomeet. Roma was truly 
miserable. She respected herself too much to 
deny without being questioned, that she was 
guilty of wrong towards him. She respected 
Pinard too much to let him know that Joseph 
had lost his confidence in him, Meantime the 
whole matter lay in a few scattered words that 
Joseph had heard Roma utter, just as he was en- 
tering the house one day—words of love applied 
to himself, but wrested by sudden jealousy into 
being addressed to Pinard ; and since then, con- 
firmed by new discoveries of private conversa- 
tions, new words of anxious love applied to some 
one—probably, nay, indisputably, to the student, 
All Roma could do, was to urge Pinard to con- 
clude his observations upon her husband’s eyes 
as speedily as possible. She did it regardless of 
his thinking that she wished to get rid of his own 
presence ; and the young ‘man promised to do so, 
believing all the while that Joseph had discovered 
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his plan of operating upon his eyes. How easy 
it is to misapprehend those about us ! 

Joseph went out one afternoon alone, and took 
the way to the forest. Roma’s heart was seized 
with a terrible foreboding when she found such 
was the case; for, alas, she had just been listen- 
ing to Pinard, who had rejoined her, by telling 
her that the operation would be effectual, and 
that he had written to his friend to join him 
there the next week. 

“To you,” said Pinard, “I delegate the task 
of preparing him—of obtaining his consent.” 

She had hurried from the room to unfold to 
him their scheme, when she found that he had 
gone to the forest. She blamed Roma for letting 
her father go out alone, and the child wept at her 
unusual severity of speech. Without staying to 
dry the child’s tears, she seized a veil and ran to 
the forest. She had pressed deeply into the un- 
dergrowth, in which she became entangled, when 
the sight of a small poignard, which she knew 
must have been dropped by Joseph, met her eye, 
lying lightly upon some leaves. She seized it 
by the handle, and pressed on. Joseph must 
have passed this way, through the brambles. 
Where was he now? She called, but her voice 
fell back into her own throat, instead of ringing 
out its rich tones upon the air. 

Presently she emerged from this into an open 
space ; but how could any blind person do so? 
Her doubts were dispelled, but her fears made 
stronger by that which here met her eye. Jo- 
seph lay prostrate on the greensward. Roma ran 
to him, raised his head, and wetting her hand in 
a little thread of brook which ran near, she ap- 
plied it to his head and face. 

He had fainted. Her caresses, when he recov- 
ered consciousness, prompted him to a confession. 
He had indeed come eut with the intention of 
self-destruction in his mind, thinking, as he said, 
that he would take away all obstacles that the 
life of a poor, useless blind man could throw be- 

tween her and Pinard. Roma stopped him here, 


but he would tell her how his better angel came * 


to him and counselled him to throw away the 
weapon where he knew that he could not find it 
again. He had thrown it from the path which 
Roma, in her agitation had missed, and it had 
alighted on the leaves where she had found it. 

“ Now, then, dear Joseph,” said the fond wife, 
still trembling at the danger, although it was 
past, “I will tell you all, which I could not be- 
fore.” And she related what the reader already 
knows. 

Joseph wept like a child at his own unjust sus- 
picions. He knelt at her feet, implored her par- 
don, and entreated her to keep it all from the 
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student, which, of course, she would do, unasked ; 
and, as a compensation for the grief he had 
given her, he consented to an examination by 
Pinard and his friend, though hopeless as to the 
result. Roma, pale and quivering, led him home, 
hiding the poignard within her dress, and secure- 
ly locking it up afterward. She was scarcely 
able to go through the ordinary employments of 
her household, so severely was she shaken. Jo- 
seph did not see her pale face, but he felt her 
thin hand, and sighed that he had been so weak 
as to distrust the angel who had tended him so 
long and faithfully. 


“ Next week” has arrived. The faithful Ro- 
ma holds the hands of her husband, sitting in 
front, where his first glance may fall on her, if 
the operation prove successful. If it should not! 
Pinard and his friend stand bending over him, 
with an earnest anxiety in their looks. Little 
Roma is banished from the room, but her sobs 
reach the father’s sensitive ear, although no one 
else hears them—and he insists on her return. 
He will have her close beside her mother; and 
the brave, affectionate girl promises not to weep 
again until all is over. 

Slowly—very slowly, they perform. It seems 
anage to Roma, yet she patiently holds the 
hands. She has on the very dress in which he 
last saw her—a pale green—so as not to startle 
him with bright colors, if he can see at all. O, 
heavens! what are they doing? Joseph wrings 
her hand in an agony of pain; but she hears Pi- 
nard’s voice encouraging and cheering him, and 
her fear subsides. That good, noble, patient 
friend—how gently he touches the tender orbs! 
Roma watches his face, and reads hope, fear and 
anxiety by turns. Then she fixes her eyes upon 
Joseph, until the surgeons both draw back and 
give along breath, and the pands clasp hers, and 
the voice of her husband murmurs joyfully : 

“I see you, darling !” 

In a moment his eyes are bandaged, and he is 
laid upon the bed, now covered with a soft green, 
instead of the pink and white, and after days of 
blissful approaches to recovery, with occasional 
glimpses of his wife and child, he is allowed to 
rise, and come forth to the light of the perfect 
day. 
Joseph Carillo is now the richest man in that 
region ; yet he still lives in the very home made 
so dear by past happiness and past suffering. 
There is little alteration in the original cottage— 
but near it is another, which is built in more 
modern style, and is resided in by Francois Pi- 
nard and his pretty French wife, much to the 
gratification of his Italian friends. 
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ANNIE’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES ©. HARRIS. 


Beneath yon spreading chestnut’s shade 
There is a little tomb; 

Sweet smiling Annie there was laid, 
Just in her fourth year’s bloom. 


A single bird each spring returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sadly mourns 
Over that little mound. 


And this was Annie’s favorite bird, 
She fed it from her hand; 

And when its voice at morn was heard, 
When winter chilled the land, 


She oped the door, and in “twould fly, 
And take its crumbled food ; 

Then off ’twould warble through the sky, 
In cheerful, happy mood. 


*T was a bright morning in the spring, 
The sun poured forth the day; 

The merry birds around did sing, 
And nature all was gay. 


Sweet Annie, in a snow-white shroud, 
Within her coffin laid ; 

While beauty on her pale cheeks glowed, 
And lingering, still delayed. 


When through the open window led, 
The merry bird did flit; 

But gazing on that angel dead, 
Upon her coffin lit. 


It viewed her lovely features long, 
And moaned a pensive strain ; 

Then rising with a solemn song, 
It fluttered out again. 


That day sweet Annie from her home 
Was borne and lowly laid; 

While from the spreading chestnut’s limb 
The bird, still singing, stayed. 


And every spring this bird returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sadly mourns 
Over that little mound. 


THE PIRATES OF ORNBAY, 


BY H. E. BARROWS. 


WE stood together on the ship’s quarter deck, 
the captain and I, watching the motions of 
another vessel which had for several days been 
becalmed near us, and which now, under the infiu- 
ence of a light breeze which had just sprung up, 
was rapidly nearing us. She was alarge Ameri- 
can clipper, one of that beautiful fleet which of late 
years have beconte so justly the pride of the seas, 
and have gained a monopoly of the tea and opium 
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trade of the East Indies. Everything about her 
bespoke neatness and order. The newly-painted 
sides, the tall masts tapering away to the little 
truck at the top, the sails carefully patched, yet 
swelling out in their fleecy glory, all united to . 
make a sight, the interest of which can only be 
appreciated by those who have been many days 
at sea, out of the sight of land, or becalmed as 
we had been for three long weeks beneath the 
equatorial sky of the Timor Sea. 

“ Isn’t she a beauty ?” said old Captain Boggs, 
at length, as he took the ship’s glass from his 
eye, where it had been steadily resting for some 
minutes. 

I was about to express my acquiescence in this 
remark, albeit it was made more as a soliloquy 
than aught else, when the captain continued : 

“ By Jove, she’s going to speak us! I wonder 
if the fellow wants water? If he does he can 
go—” 

Now to what place the old fellow in his growl 
was desirous to send them, I kngw not, for by 
this time the vessel had approached so near to 
each other that objects could be plainly distin- 
guished ; and as we looked, and still admired, a 
tall form suddenly sprung into the mizzen rig- 
ging, and in a clear, distinct voice, called out the 
standard phrase of all introductory ceremonies 
at sea: 

“ Ship a-h-o-y !” 

“Hilloa!” sung out our first mate. 

“Where are you bound ?” 

“From the Moluccas to Boston, with spices 
and oils.” 

“ Have you any accommodations for passen- 
gers?” was the strange inquiry which came 
next. 

“ Jerusalem!” said the captain tome. “If I 
was off the cape now I’d think it was the Flying 
Dutchman, Herr Vanderdecken. They say he 
always makes that inquiry. Tell him, Wilson,” 
continued he, turning to the mate, “tell him to 
come aboard and see. We'll see what sort: of a 
fellow he is, anyhow, that asks for a passage on 
a ship in mid ocean.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered Wilson. 

And again the speaking trumpet roared forth 
the words of invitation. The answer seemed to 
be satisfactory, for ina very few moments the 
strange ship was brought to, and in less time than 
it takes to narrate it, a yaw! was dancing its way 
along the surface of the sea, propelled by the 
strength of two sturdy sailors, while the princi- 
pal in the late colloquy sat in the stern sheets, 
and steered with anoar. Soon he was alongside, 

and with the ease of the practised sailor, caught 
a rope flang to him, and climbed up on deck. 
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“Captain Thompson, of the ship Rockford,” 
said he, raising his hat as his foot touched the 
deck 


“Why, Thompson, is that you? Why, I 

_ thought you had Jaid your bones in Fow Chow 
harbor, in the great hurricane last fall.” 

“ Captain Boggs, by all that’s holy! How are 
you, my hearty?” And the old friends, for such 
they were, grasped each other’s hand with true 
sailor warmth; then in reply to the other’s 


uiry : 

“No!” said he, “ Davy Jones hasn’t got me 
yet. But come into your cabin, I’ve got a word 
with you.” 

And so they disappeared down the companion- 
‘way, and as they went below I heard Old Boggs, 
for.so we delighted to call him, calling out to 
his steward about “that New England rum, and 
some sugar,” so I made up my mind we should 
not see them again for an hour, at least. 

But I was mistaken, though, for in a very few 
minutes the 4wo re-appeared, earnestly talking, 
and as they passed me on the way to the boat, I 
heard Thompson say : 

** You wont find her much trouble, poor thing! 
All she wants is to be left alone. She feels just 
now her loss sadly.” 

Her! Had I heard aright? In a glimpse 
which I took of the strange ship through the tel- 
escope, was I right in supposing I had scen the 
fluttering of a woman’s dress among the ropes ? 
Was it, could it be that we were to be enlivened 
by the presence of another passenger, and that a 
woman ? were thoughts that followed one another 
in quick succession through my brain. My im- 
agination immediately pictured her as a young 
and pretty girl, therefore I knew that with my 
susceptible heart I should like her. From the 
words of Captain Thompson, I conjectured that 
she was in some sorrow, therefore I would try 
and cheer her. “Pity is akin to love,” whis- 
pered my guardian angel, who all this time was 
standing invisible by my side. And so my 
thoughts ran on, till lo and behold, I found my- 
self standing in my good old Massachusetts 
home, presenting a young bride to a group of 
wondering brothers and sisters who stood around. 

From this wild roaming of my wayward imag- 
ination, I was brought back toearth and material 
things by a summons on the part of the steward 
to dinner. Dinner! Horrible thought—pea 


soup, pork and beans, with heavy, lead-colored 
duff, in comparison with the elegant Chateaux du 
Espagne I had been building. But still as the 
ancient poet very wisely remarked, “ Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum,” and so to dinner I went. 
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passed my plate for some more sea-pie (a remark- 

able dish, the composition of which was only 
known to Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte, our ebony 
cook), “what's going to happen? Anything 
particular?” 

That gentleman looked roguishly at me for a 
moment, and then with a wink at Wilson, the 
first mate, began, Yankee like, to answer one 
question by propounding another. 

“ Did you leave a sweetheart behind you when 
you took your leave of the Hampshire hills ?”” 

“On my honor, no, always save and except 
Sophrony Nash, who always said I was her 
darling ; but she’s sixty, if she’s a day, so what 
ot it? Come, now, don’t tantalize a fellow.” 

Old Boggs pushed away his plate, lit a cigar, 
and as he did so remarked : 

“ Why, you see Thompson, over there on the 
Rockford, has got a piece of calico on board that 
started with her father from Philadelphia, to go 
to Hong Kong, where he has a tea-hong. But 
last week the old man fell sick and died, and so 
she, poor girl, doesn’t want to goon, and Thomp- 
son came on board to see if I would take her back 
to her friends in America.” 

“ And you're going to do it? Of course you 
are, for you’re a good fellow, captain, I know.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed he, “that’s the way the 
wind blows, is it? Well, I told Thompson I 
would if it wasn’t for a susceptible youth I had 
on board as supercargo, who I thought—” 

“ Pshaw,” said I; but the captain heeded not, 
and went on: 

“Would be trifling with her affections, etc. 
However, at length I consented, and [ guess you 
may as well put on your best duds for tea ;” with 

which fatherly suggestion we separated to our 
respective state-rooms. 

“Mr. Walton, let me make you acquainted 
with your new fellow-passenger, Miss Payne,” 
were the words that greeted me in the captain’s 
voice, as we assembled for the evening meal. 

I raised my eyes and bowed, was just conscious 
of the presence of a slight and graceful figure, 
belonging, perhaps to sweet seventeen, and of two 
large, mournful eyes, that dwelt on me for an in- 
stant as my bow was returned, and then as 
quickly sought refuge behind the long brown 
lashes. That meal was eaten with more than 
our usual silence; by the captain probably out 
of respect to the feelings of his new protege; by 
me partly on this account, and partly that I 
might enjoy my own thoughts, and now and then 
steal a glance at a hand that rivalled Cleopatra’s 
in its smallness and beauty. Its owner was dis- 


“Captain,” said I, to that individual, as I 


posed to be taciturn, for once or twice when I 
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addressed observations to her, they were cour- 
teously but briefly answered, and when on going 
on deck I offered my arm for a promenade, it was 
declined in the same gentle but decided way. 
Very plainly our new passenger was not the per- 
son to form a quick acquaintance with, for sev- 
eral days went by, and I progressed no further 
than exchanging the courtesies of the day, nor 
did it seem likely that I would. At length, 
however, an event occurred of a startling nature, 
and which speedily broke down the barriers that 
had existed between us. It came on this wise. 

The calm still continued, and the current in 
drifting us about had finally brought us one after- 
noon within a few miles of Ornbay, a beautiful 
mountain islet, one of that numerous cluster 
which lie scattered through these seas, covered 
with Oriental verdure to their very base, so that 
the branches of the palm, the nutmeg or the cassia 
dip over into the water along the shore. As 
night approached, one by one the lights in front 
of the Malay huts could be seen glimmering 
through the trees, making a cheerful contrast to 
the sombre gloom of everything around. So I 
said to the mate, Wilson, as we paced the deck 
together. 

“ Ay,” answered he, “‘ very beautiful, doubtless, 
they would be if we were going through the 
channel with a ten knot breeze; but—never 
mind, either,” said he, after  moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ Why, what do you mean ? Tell me quickly,” 
said I, with increasing energy, as I saw a troubled 
expression pass over his face. 

After a pause he replied, “‘ Simply this—and 
perhaps after all it is best you should know it— 
do you remember the ship Waverley, that was at- 
tacked by pirates, and her crew murdered a year 
or two ago?” 

“Yes, I remember, but what of that?” 

“Only that it was just here in this very sea, 
opposite to that very island, that it took place. 
The inhabitants of that beautiful isle are the 
most blood-thirsty Malays in the East Indies.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed I, as a faint idea 
of what he meant dawned upon my mind. “ But 
then you don’t mean to say that we are in any 
immediate danger 

“But Ido, though. Did you see that fishing 
boat that was out here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, I noticed her particularly, she left soon 
after we appeared in sight.”’ 

“Exactly. Well, our captain followed her 
with the glass, and saw that she landed in a 
cove just opposite where we are, and where there 
is a considerable village. Further inspection re- 
vealed the fact that there are many other boats 
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there, and when this little skiff landed, those on 
shore held a council at the principal hut, and 
we saw them pointing to our vessel, and evidently 
concocting some plan about us. At first we de- 
termined to say nothing to any of the passengers, 
but you are pretty cool-headed, and I may as well 
tell you now, to be in readiness for the worst, for 
an attempt will undoubtedly be made to pillage 
the ship.” 

I could not answer a word. There are times, 
either of emotion or of danger, when the feelings 
seek repose in quiet rather than in utterance. 
Such an one was the present. To say that I felt 
fear would not be true; but O, the world of 
thought that went madly rushing through my 
brain in an instant of time! Of myself, and the 
death which stared mein the face, I thought bug - 
little ; but my mind wandered away to that quiet 
home among the hills of New England, where 
an aged mother and blue-eyed sister would long 
await in sorrow for the return of the missing son 
and brother; and how the tears would daily fall, 
as they gathered around the family hearth, and 
marked there the vacant chair of him whose fate 
wag unknown. And then I reverted to our own 
ship, and to the fair young girl whose presence 
had for only a few days gladdened the monotony 
of our tedious calm at sea. What would become 
of her? Death, or a fate far worse at the hands 
of the cruel and relentless pirates. O, the horror 
of that thought. It developed an interest in the 
fair Ruth of which I was hardly aware, and 
nerved my arm with tenfold energy, and I 
grasped the brawny hands of the mate with a 
firmness that told him, come what may, he would 
not find me wanting. , 

“ But be sure,” said he, as we parted, “ that 
you do not alarm Miss Ruth. It were far better 
that she should remain inignorance of it. Poor, 
poor girl!” And I saw the stern, rough sailor 
that had faced undaunted the ocean in its wildest 
wrath, I saw him wipe away a tear ! 

“Trust me for that,” said I, as I left him to 
go below, and make the necessary preparations 
for defence. It did not take long to load my 
revolver, and secure a good cutlass from the 
ship’s armory. This done, I said to myself, 
“ Now I at least am ready,” and the thoughts 
and events of the hour seemed to add ten years 
to my life. 

All that evening was spent in the awfulness of 
suspense. The captain’s brow wore a look of 
sternness I had never noticed before, for he was 
a mild, gentle man, very joyous in his disposi- 
tion, and by no means disposed to create phan- 
toms to haunt him from his own fears. As for 
Ruth, she remained in blissful ignorance of the 
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impending danger, and even as the sun some- 
times shines brightest just before the shower, that 
evening she appeared to throw off her reserve, 
and laughed and chatted quite gaily, and very 
little in common with the feelings of the rest of 
us. 

By the request of the captain we retired to our 
rooms at the usual hour—to our rooms—but not 
to rest. For a long time I lay, gun and pistol 
by my side, with my thoughts dwelling alter- 
nately on the present, and so much of the future 
as the next hour would bring forth. At length 
I fell into a fitful and uneasy slumber, a sleep 
broken by wild and uncouth dreams. Perils by 
land and by sea beset me on every side. Now I 
was pursued by savage beasts among the jungles 
of Hindostan ; now I was taken captive by the 
still wilder Sepoys. I could see their demoniac 
grins as they dragged me half naked through the 
streets of Cawnpore ; could hear their loud shout 
of triumph in anticipation of the pleasures of 
torturing a new victim. Atlength, in my dream, 
I was shut up with many other fellow-captives in 
a hut, and while their insane orgies filled the 
air, it was fired, and a sheet of lurid flame blazed 
up around our shrinking bodies ! 

Ha, it was notalladream! A bright light 
did shine in through the port-hole of my state- 
room, and a loud chorus of fiend-like yells fell 
upon my half-awakened ears! It was even as 
we feared. We were attacked with the dreaded 
scourge of eastern seas, the pirates of Ornbay ! 
It was no time for delay. With a half-uttered 
prayer I sprang from my berth, only to see that 
the stern of the ship was on fire, and that a fierce 
conflict was raging on the deck above. 

My first thought was for Ruth. Her state- 
room, like mine, was near the stern, and she must 
have been exposed to danger as I was. Away 
like lightning I went across the cabin, burst in 
the door, and found everything in the wildest 
contusion, but the state-room was empty; not a 
soul was in the cabin—all were engaged on deck. 
On deck then was my sphere of duty, and thither 
I went, pistol in hand. 

“ Hurrah, boys, give ’em what they deserve !” 
were the sounds that first reached my ears, above 
the groans and yells of the wounded und dying. 
It was the captain’s voice that spoke, and as I 
gained the deck, his tall form was the first that 
met my eye—the centre of a group near the 
mainmast, with a cutlass in his hand which 
whirled round and round his head, and at every 
turn brought down a savage. Not an inch did 
he retreat, though the odds were fearfully against 
-him. Cocking my pistol, I was about to rush to 
his rescue, when a loud shriek behind me caused 
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me to tarn, and a voice—her voice—tell on my 
ears in accents that will haunt meto my dying day. 

“ Save me, O, Mr. Walton, save me !’’ 

It was Ruth Payne, and in the hands of two 
huge Malays, who were endeavoring to stifle her 
cries, and drag her to the rail, so as to throw her 
to the boats beneath. The sight gifted me with 
superhuman vigor. Quick as thought I fired at 
one old wretch whose dress betokened a chief, 
and who in his brute strength had actually struck 
her fair face with his fist, to stop her cries. The 
ball sped well. Suddenly raising his hand to his 
head, he loosed his hold, and standing as he was 
on the taffrail of the ship, he staggered, fell, and 
a dull splash beneath told the fate he had met. 
The other Malay now left the girl, and brand- 
ishing aclub, made at me. 

“Fly, Ruth, dear Ruth, get below as fast as 
possible !” 

Away she went, and as her form disappeared 
down the steps, I shut the top of the caboose, 
and she was saved, and with the other hand sent 
another leaden messenger on its errand of ven- 
geance. Well was itaimed, and my antagonist 
sank lifeless on the deck. 

But hark! what is that sound that falls on our 
ears? It is the sound of the waves splashing 
against the sides of the ship? And is that a 
breath of air which fans my heated brow? It 
is, it is—there comes a breeze, and loud rises on 
high the joyous shout : 

“ We are saved, we are saved !” 

A moment more, and our gallant ship was 
speeding through the water at the rate of six 
knots an hour, and we were driving the last of 
the pirates over the side, for as soon as they heard 
the breeze, they turned and fled, knowing that 
their only hope of success was in the continued 
calm. Our gallant crew, almost exhausted, were 
thus stimulated to renewed exertions, and from 
that moment victory was with us. 

** God has saved us!” said the captain to us, as 
soon as we met; “but poor Wilson, they’ve 
done for him at last!” 

* What, is he dead ?” asked I. 

“ Yes, he was killed at the first attack. I told 
him to keep under cover, but the brave fellow 
would expose himself, that he might better watch 
their motions, an arrow struck him, and, poor 
fellow, he sank back dead into my arms, before a 
blow was struck onourside. Peace to his ashes, 
for he was a brave and good officer.” 

“ Amen,” answered I, solemnly. 

“‘ But where’s Miss Payne,” asked Boggs, “ is 
she safe ?” 

I recounted to him in a few words what had 
passed, and we entered the cabin. There, on her 
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knees, pouring out fervent prayers for our success, 
was Ruth Payne. Verily it seemed as if a halo 
of glory surrounded her head, as she knelt there. 
* One of God's holy messengers . 
She seemed to me that day.” 

As soon as we entered, she rose up, and com- 
ing towards me, gave me her hand with the 
sweetest grace imaginable, and with a smile 
which spoke the feelings of her heart, said : 

“O, Mr. Walton, to you I owe my life. How 
can I ever be sufficiently grateful to you?” 

“ Name it not, my dear Miss Payne,” answered 
I, “it affords me great happiness to think that I 
was permitted to be the humble instrument for 
such a service. Iam more than repaid in the 
pleasure of this moment, and in the smile with 
which you but just now greeted me.” 

Ruth blushed, and the captain put in with, 
“ What would Miss Sophrony say if she heard 
you?” Then to Ruth, “Look here, young 
lady, when I was young we used to think our- 
selves more than paid to have a chance to do 
such deeds for a pair of bright eyes like yours.” 

This brought the tell-tale blood in yet greater 
profusion to her cheeks, end to hide her confu- 
sion, Ruth laughed and ran to her state-room. 

From that time all reserve was broken down 
between us. The fine breeze which so providen- 


tially took us, still continued; in two days we 


had passed Sandalwood Island, and in a few 
more, under the influence of a glorious trade 
wind, were flying across the broad Indian Ocean. 
Ruth and [ lived those days in a heaven of bliss- 
ful uncertainty. We together paced the deck, 
when night threw her cool mantle over the sea ; 
together we read from our favorite authors, when 
the noonday heat drove us from the deck. But 
the happiest hour of all was when she spoke of 
her home, and her friends, and of the pleasure 
she would have at meeting them again—a pleas- 
ure saddened by the loss of that dear parent, 
whose remains were laid beneath the waves of 
Pantar. 

At such a time, her fine eyes would light up 
with a softened radiance, and a glow would spread 
over her face, until she became positively beauti- 
ful. Of the futureI thought not. Day followed 
day, in quick succession, and with each setting 
sun I found myself more and more interested in 
my charming fellow-passenger. At length I 
began to reflect, and reflection brought with it the 
sweet certainty, and yet a certainty harrowed by 
harassing thoughts that I was deeply, madly in 
love. I found her image indelibly impressed on 
my heart. I awakened as from a dream, to find, 
as so often before, that it was a fixed reality that 
I must mget. Dared I hope that I was loved in 


return? Would it be right for me to take ad- 
vantage of the gratitude she owed me, to seek a 
nearer tie? Could I argue anything from the 
evident pleasure she took in my company? 
These were questions that one by one rose up to 
trouble me. How they ever came to be answered 
was as follows. 

Our long voyage was nearly over. We had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the 
line in the Atlantic, and began to perceive those 
tokens of an approach to land. One evening 
Ruth and I had been taking our usual walk 
across the quarter deck, and at length tired, had 
stopped and leaned over the rail, watching the 
water as it washed and eddied about the vessel’s 
rudder, sparkling with phosphorescent glow, and 
leaving a broad wake of luminous foam behind. 

“Such,” said I, “is human friendship. We 
meet, sparkle for an instant in each other’s com- 
pany, and then separate, soon to be blotted from 
memory forever.” 

“Say not so,” was the response; “ rather we 
meet, and the bright spark is kindled in our 
hearts which finds a willing resting place there, 
and ever after glows with a pure lambent light.” 

“Do you indeed think so?” asked I with 
earnestness. 

“ And why not? Can souls gifted with the 
intelligence and reason that only souls possess, 
be thrown together, and not feel an increased 
pleasure in society and humanity? What does 
the poet, we were reading, say ? 

“6 And Vidal, though in folly’s ring 
He seemed so weak and wild a thing, 
Had yet an hour, when none were by, 
For reason’s thought, and passion’s sigh, 


And knew and tfeit, in heart and brain, 
The paradise of buried pain.’ ”’ 


Her voice, low and sweet at all times, seemed 
gifted with a sweeter melody, as she repeated 
these lines. As she closed, however, as if con- 
scious of having transgressed the bounds of 
maidenly decorum, she started, and would have 
broken away from me; but I passed my arm 
suddenly around her waist, and held her while in 
a voice rendered hoarse by emotion, I said : 

* And will you, do you reserve a place for me 
in your heart? Listen to me, Ruth. When you 
first came on board, my feelings were those of 
pleasure at having a companion; when first I 
saw that sweet blue eye, rendered mournful by 
your bereavement, I wept in sympathy with you, 
and when on that fatal night—” 

“O, name it not—not now—not now!” And 
I saw the tear start; but I continued : 

“ That night I felt my whole heart go over to 
you in one great bound. Many have been the 
hours we have spent together, so happy, such as 
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earth never before witnessed. Ruth, dearest 
Ruth, we must not part. Ilove you truly, de- 
votedly ; will you, O, speak to me, say that you 
will be mine ?” 

Her tears were falling fast, as I concluded, and 
for a moment not a word was said. But my em- 
brace was not repelled, and when a moment later 
I drew her closer to me, in a fond moment, 
smiles began to break through her tears like the 
sun from behind a cloud, and “every eye and 
look, and shifting lineament was full of love,” 
and I heard whispered, in a tone, low, but loud 
enough for my heart to catch it up, and stamp it 
in golden letters on my heart : 

“ Thine, ever thine.” 

‘“* The lover’s voice, the loved one’s ear, 
There’s nothing else to speak or hear; 


And we will say, as on we glide, 
There’s nothing else on earth beside.” 


So thought I that night, as I pressed a kiss on 
those dear lips, now at last my own, as we parted 
to seek our places of rest. Like the hero in 
“Dream Life,” I could not refrain from con- 


stantly repeating to myself, “Thine, ever 
thine !” 


Reader, one more incident, and I shall shut 
the book which contains this@age of my personal 
history. Come with me, away from the dash- 
ing brine and wild storms of “old ocean’s gray 
and melancholy waste,” to one of the quietest of 
New England villages; just after you cross the 
bridge, and turn the corner by the old mill, there 
stands a fine mansion, surrounded by old elms 
that look as if they had waved their giant arms 
in protection there for centuries. It is with that 
mansion that we are to make a brief acquaint- 
ance. Upon the steps of a broad, old-fashioned 
porch, are standing a maiden in youth’s glowing 
bloom, and a matron, now on the downward 
course of life. Shading her eyes with her hand, 
the younger lady looks intently up the road, and 
at length, in a tone of slight vexation, says to 
the other : 

“Why don’t they come, mother? It is al- 
ready past the time that Frank said he would be 
here, and I heard the whistle from the train some 
time since.” 

“ Patience, my daughter. He will not disap- 
point us. O, how the joyful thought makes me 
tremble, that I am so soon to see my own boy 
again, and after so long an absence. How long 
has he been gone, Bessie ?”’ 

“ Nearly three years, dear mother.” 

She was going to say more, when the sound of 
wheels was heard rapidly approaching the house, 
and in a moment more a carriage stopped before 
the gate, a young man leaped eagerly from the 
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seat, and without waiting forthe young lady who 
sat beside him, ran gradually up the walk, and in 
a minute more I—Frank Walton—was clasped 
in the arms of my dear, dear old mother. 

“ Frank, my son, my son!” were the first out- 
pouring of feelings from that fond mother’s 
heart. 


Next ’twas the sister’s turn for a like welcome, 
and while her warm kiss was still moist on my 
lips, I turned around, and leading forward my 
companion, who by this time had left the car- 
riage, I said : 

“ Mother, here is a new daughter for you ; this 
is my Ruth, of whom I wrote, from Philadel- 
phia. Bessie, here is a new sister. Ruth, my 
Ruth, you will love my parents and sister for my 
sake.” 

The affectionate greeting that followed showed 
that I had not mistaken the state of affairs when 
I assured Ruth, on the day of our marriage in 
Philadelphia, that she would find a new father 
and mother in mine. 

“May God bless you, my child,” said that 
mother, as she placed her hand on Ruth’s fair 
brow. “May God bless you. I can ask no 
greater happiness for you than the prayer that 
Frank may be to you as great a blessing as his 
father has been to me.” 

Here, kind reader, I must bid you farewell. 
You do not, I am sure, wish to seek further into 
the sacred privacy of snch a scene. Your own 
imagination can picture to you the feelings that 
absorbed us all, probably far better than I could 
tell it you. 

But you desire to know something of our 
married life, do you? Alas, miss, I would like 
to gratify you, but in fact *twas but six short 
weeks ago that the Wanderer returned ; but be- 
tween you and me, I don’t think either Ruth or 
myself particularly regret the attack the Malay 
pirates made on our ship in the Timor Sea, If 
that day ever should come that we do regret it, I 
promise to let you know. Farewell ! 

MARY. 


Who is there that does not love the plain, Do 
beautiful name of Mary? It is from the He- 
brew, and means a “teardrop.” What sweet 
and joyous hours of other days—what pleasing 
associations the very name calls up in eve 
heart? Who knows ill of Mary? Who that 
does not love the name, and has not had every 
ligament of his hear. moved to melody at its 
mention? If there be anything gentle, valued, 
and womanly, what Mary possesses it not ? 


ACTION. 
Great acts best write themselves in their own stories ; 
They die too basely who outlive their gloxjes.—Fomp. 
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SYBIL ROCHFORD. 


COPE WITH THE WORLD. 


BY J. HENRY SYMONDS. 


Face the world proudly, with courage, with might; 
Plant thy feet firmly, and look to the right; 
Conscience thy judge, and high Heaven thy hope, 
With the world in the spirit of manhood to cope! 


Heed not, though coldly the proud pass thee by; 
Bend thy bow boldly, and aim thy shaft high; 
For affection and truth do not fervently hope, 
But with the world sternly yet cautiously cope! 


SYBIL ROCHFORD. 


BY M. A. L. BOWEN. 


Taat was a bright and happy day—that twen- 
ty-first of June that made John Rochford and 
Sybil Ayer man and wife. A cheerful wedding, 
scarcely dimmed by the tears of Sybil’s widowed 
mother, was celebrated in the little, low, rose- 
shaded parlor of the diminutive cottage which 
Mrs. Ayer and her daughter had lived in so long 
together. Sybil’s father had died at sea when 
she was an infant, and there had been some heart- 
aches, and much brave, noble purpose in the life 
of the widow, left alone without father or brother 
to help her. For Sybil’s sake, she roused herself 
from sorrow—for her she waked and toiled. 
And now, after nineteen years of the tenderest 
care, she must resign her to another. Glad tears 
and sad tears did she shed. Often and often had 
she wept to think that when she should be called 
away, Sybil had no relative to whom she might 
consign her. Now she was at least easy on that 
point. John Rochford, though in humble cir- 
cumstances, was a man of whom any mother-in- 
law might be proud. His occupation was as old 
as the creation, and therefore perfectly respect- 
able. Like Adam, he was a gardener—an en- 
thusiast, too—a lover of the soil and of every- 
thing bright and beautiful that his patient toil 
and careful tending could call out of the portions 
which fell to his lot to cultivate. Every one who 
could afford to call in aid from John Rochford in 
the cultivation of a garden, did so; and often 
his spring orders were more numerous than he 
could possibly manage. 

The pretty, new cottage to which he brought 
Sybil was a perfect bower of roses and honey- 
suckles, while the little garden, of which every 
inch was fully cultivated, showed a profusion of 
rare and beautiful plants, ordinarily unattainable 
save by the rich. This was in front—but far be- 
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hind stretched an enormous kitchen garden, 
which was destined to supply the neighboring 
market, and for the cultivation of which, Roch- 
ford was compelled to give up some of his old 
employees. 

No inducement could be brought forward, 
strong enough for the widow to leave her own 
little hut—for it was scarcely more than one—to 
take up her abode with the newly-married pair. 
Loving Sybil as she did, and missing her with 
a sharp consciousness of her loss that grew hard- 
er every day, she yet had the wisdom to know 
that it was better to leave them to themselves. 
And John Rochford, although perfectly sincere 
in his offer to take her home for life, was thank- 
ful towards her for so deciding ; for he was will- 
ing to be served only by the ready hand of Sybil, 
and wished to have no third person occupy the few 
leisure moments he allowed himself from labor. 

It has often been said, that when many years 
have passed over a family bringing no change, 
the first change is followed in quick succession 
by others. A marriage, a birth and a death, oc- 
curred in this little family in the short space of 
the first year. Mrs. Ayer lived to see another 
little Sybil open its blue eyes, and a few weeks 
after, when her daughter went to make her first 
visit with her baby, she found her mother sitting 
peacefully in her armchair, as if asleep. Going 
up to her to place the infant in her lap, that she 
might waken and find it, she was struck with the 
immobility of the hands and arms, which she 
vainly tried to draw around her little treasure. 
Death was there—but death had done its office 
so gently as only to counterfeit his sweet sister 
sleep. They buried her in her own little garden, 
for so she had often desired to be, and the little 
worn-out cottage remained tenantless ; Sybil not 
caring to see another in the place so hallowed by 
the memory of her mother. 

The little Sybil was not doomed to be an only 
child, like Sybil the elder. Two sisters were 
born, within the first five years of her life. One 
of these received her grandmother’s name—Mar- 
cia; the other was named by John for his own 
mother—Lucy—refined, if not beautified, into 
Lucia, to correspond better with the fanciful 
names of the other little ones. 

If John Rochford’s garden could look more 
beautiful, it was when the three little golden 
heads were bobbing playfully among the flowers ; 
when the little light feet that left no trace of their 
steps, the tender stalks rising uncrushed from 
their pressure, were flitting about like the birds, 
to the music of their own voices. Alas! when 
the sparkle is highest on the cup, it is sometimes 
dashed to the ground! 
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John Rochferd was out in a drenching rain 
one market day, and rode home with an east 
wind piercing through his wet clothes. A rheu- 
matic fever, which left its permanent effects on 
limb and joint and muscle, attended with intense, 
excruciating pain was the result, destroying 
equally his ability to pursue his occupation, or 
to enter into any other. The spring came 
round and found him a confirmed invalid—the 
once noble and erect form bowed almost to the 
earth and supported by short crutches, and un- 
able to go abroad except upon the finest days, for 
usually he was confined to bed or chair. Sybil 
bravely tried to fill his place in the garden, with 
the assistance of a boy ; but it was too much for 
one so delicately reared, and with John to lift, 
and the little children to take care of—and she, 
too, began to fail. The garden was neglected 
and run to waste. They were obliged to sell 
it low, and even the money obtained upon its 
sale was already owing—most of it for doctor’s 
bills. They had one retreat—the little dilapidated 
cottage of Mrs. Ayer, which had seemed but nar- 
row quarters for two people, but which was now 
made to hold five. 

The dream of bliss so sweetly begun, was 
subsiding into a cold, dull reality; and the fu- 


ture which had seemed so bright, was chequered 
all over with anxieties for the welfare of the 
dear household angels that brightened even that 
humble home into a vision of paradise, that all 
their forebodings could not quite destroy. 

When at length John Rochford sank under 
the united forces of sickness and poverty, Sybil 


was worn toa shadow. Friends and neighbors 
were kind and good, but for the most part with 
slender means, and they could only perform such 
little inexpensive acts of kindness as were within 
their daily reach; and Sybil Rochford passed 
away, trusting only to the promise of Him who 
has declared himself a father to the fatherless. 

A poor woman whose income only covered 
her daily wants, took the three beautiful children 
home—for the little hut scarcely paid by its sale 
for the funeral expenses. One man who might 
have done more, had he willed, than all the rest 
of the neighbors, advised Mrs. Carr to give them 
in charge of the town overseers—a piece of ad- 
vice which she at once rejected. 

“No, Mr. Allen,” she indignantly replied, 
“not as long as I have bread togivethem. John 
Rochford was a noble man, and his wife was 
brought up tenderly and delicately. Both were 
refined beyond the people by whom they were 
surrounded. They gave what they had to give 
The poor of this neighborhood received many a 
doilar’s worth from the garden they cultivated ; 
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and others were glad to take their beautiful flow- 
ers—(many a bunch have I seen going into your 
own door, Mr. Allen, that would have brought a 
dollar in Boston). It was a pleasure to them to 
bestow them, too.” 

“ Ah, well; but then, you know well enough, 
Mrs. Carr, that Rochford’s children must go out 
into the world, like other poor children.” 

“True enongh! But there are, thank God, 
some noble souls left—some hearts that will yet 
warm to the orphans, and I shall yet find them. 
My trouble is, not that somebody will not ap- 
pear to take each of them, but that they must of 
necessity be separated in a measure from each 
other. It would be folly to think that they can 
ever be in one family again, though God knows if 
I was rich, they should stay with me always.” 

“Good woman enough,” said Allen to his 
wife, when he returned home, “ but no judgment 
—dreadful visionary !” 

And so he judged of a heart that was filled 
with the essence of that religion that visits the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
turned away to wrap himself in that superior 
judgment which led him only to take care of 
number one. 

It was soon known that the orphans must be 
adopted by some one more able than Mrs. Carr ; 
and there were many visits paid to her house, 
some from kindness, but more from curiosity. 
Among those who came was a lady, Mrs. Willey, 
who liked Sybil and offered to take her directly. 
Mrs. Carr objected to the suddenness, because 
Sybil was helpful to her in taking care of the 
smaller ones, and begged her to wait till they too 
should be wanted. No, “now or never,” said 
the self-willed woman, and with some misgivings 
the poor woman gave her up. The little girls 
wept and sobbed at the separation, but yiclded to 
their good friend’s entreaties to bear it patiently. 
Lucia, the youngest went next, chosen by a me- 
chanic’s wife, who had lost a child just her age. 
She was not rich, but she seemed to have a lov- 
ing heart, and Mrs. Carr felt far happier than 
when she gave Sybil to Mrs. Willey. 

Marcia was the last. Mrs. Carr had begun to 
think that she must try to keep her, when one 
day a lady and gentleman stopped their carriage 
at the door, and when they went away Marcia 
was beside them, drinking in long draughts of 
love and compassion that flowed from them to 
her. Marcia had indeed found parents. A 
beautiful home, good instruction and judicious 
care completed what was already begun in Mar- 
cia’s training, and the kind reader may dismiss all 
fear for the future of the gifted and fortunate 
child. Mr. Holland was one of nature’s noble- 
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men—a phrase often used, but too just and ap- 
propriate to some men, ever to be cast away as 
obsolete ; and the wife matched him in a union 
as rare as it was beautiful to behold. 


“ Sybil, who was that little mean-looking girl 
to whom I saw you bowing ?”’ asked Mrs. Willey, 
as she and Sybil were riding one day. 

“Why, that was my little sister Lucia. O, 
how I longed to get out and kiss the dear little 
thing! May I go and see her, mama ?” 

“No, Sybil. If that house with a baker’s 
shor in front, is where she is, you cannot go. 
Besides, I have often told you that you have no 
sisters now. I will have no one between you and 
me. Forget that you have had any sisters. It 
will be happier for you and for them too.” 

“ But my mother told me never to forget them. 
Please let me remember them.” 

“ Well, say nothing about them. Remember! 
never tell the servants that you have a sister at 
that baker's. Where is the other?” 

“O, Marcia! She is at Mr. Holland’s. 
is very happy, Aunt Carr says.” 

“ Sybil, have you been at Mrs. Carr’s again?” 

“ No, mama, I met her when I went to school. 
She says Marcia has found a good home.” 

Where is it ?”’ 

“In Lyndon Street, the Hollands live.” 

“What, Frederic Holland? Has he taken 
your sister ?” 

“ Yes, that is the name.” 

“O, then I give you free permission to culti- 
vate acquaintance there. Mr. Holland is quite 
rich,” and Mrs. Willey remembered bitterly that 
his was a house to which, with all her cunning, 
she could never obtain an invitation. 

“Thank you, dear mama, but—” 

“ But what, Sybil ?” 

“Dear lithe Lucia—she was the youngest. 
Let me see her too.” 

“T have told you that you cannot, child. That 
is my answer now.” 

Lucia had seen Sybil go by, and had cried bit- 
terly because she did not stop. Aunt Carr had 
told Marcia, who was permitted to go to her 
house, that she had met Sybil on her way to 
school ; and she, too, had wept because she had 
not seen her for so long atime. It was so hard, 
the little girls thought, to be parted. 

So, on the following Saturday afternoon, it 
happened that, while the baker’s wife was dress- 
ing litule Lucia in her clean chintz frock and 
straw hat, intending to take her to see Sybil, 
Mrs. Holland was intent upon the same idea in 
regard to Marcia. The sight of Mrs. Frederic 
Holland’s carriage at her door was one that had 
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long been coveted by Mrs. Willey; but had it not 
been to please little Marcia, the poor, ambitious 
woman might have “died without the sight.” 
As it was, she was exalted to an altitude she had 
long ceased to hope for; and though Mrs. Hol- 
land was delighted with Sybil, she was ‘airly 
disgusted with the weak flattery and obsequious- 
ness of the woman who had adopted her. While 
the children were caressing each other, the door 
opened and the servant ushered in a lady, dress- 
ed in mourning, and a child. 

The little girls exclaimed, “ Lucia, Lucia! lit- 
tle darling!” and ran to kiss her. Mrs. An- 
nesley was embarrassed and tried to explain to 
the haughty lady of house who she was; but the 
coldness with which she received the explanation 
made the modest little woman wish herself and 
her child at home. Fortunately, Mrs. Holland 
was not afraid that her dignity would be com- 
promised. She knew Mrs. Annesley well, and 
now came forward with a kind pressure of the 
hand and a pleasant smile of recognition which 
surprised Mrs, Willey, who had not stirred from 
her chair; and made her wish that she had giv- 
en the new comer a more genial reception. 

The children, happily, knew of no distinction 
between them. Lucia, in her fresh, clean print, 
was unconscious that Sybil’s® over-trimmed silk 
frock and gold bracelet entitled her to more fa- 
vor than herself. Mrs. Holland had followed 
her own good taste in dressing Marcia in a sim- 
ple, though fine, spotted cambric, without a sin- 
gle ornament; and the child's straw hat was as 
plain as Lucia’s ; while Sybil wore an elaborately 
made bonnet of lace and pink satin, in which the 
poor girl looked as if she were smothering with 
its weight. 

But Mrs. Willey began to believe that Mrs. 
Annesley might be spoken to, after Mrs. Frederic 
Holland had noticed her; and she now came for- 
ward to redeem her impoliteness. Mrs. Annes- 
ley received her advances with civility, but with- 
out manifesting any gratitude for attention so 
tardily bestowed ; and the interview soon ended. 

When, on the steps, Mrs. Holland begged 
Mrs. Annesley to go home with her, so that the 
children might pass the rest of the day together, 
Mrs. Willey bit her lip with vexation. She had 
never asked her to call even; although Mrs. 
Holland had asked her to let Sybil visit her sis- 
ter; and she saw the carriage roll away with the 
woman whom she had spoken of so contemptu- 
ously, with a strange feeling of envy. ‘I hat she 
should ever have envy toward Baker Annesley’s 
wife ! 


It may seem incredible that, living in the same 
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town—a country town too—the three ladies 
should not meet again for twelve years; yet such 
was the case. During that time, Marcia had 
spent four years in Paris at school. Sybil had 
passed three at a fashionable boarding school and 
little Lucia had gone on quietly at Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s with no advantages beyond what the public 
school afforded her. Yet, thanks to the good 
training of New England teachers and the natur- 
al abilities of the child, she came forth at seven- 
teen, as well prepared to enter upon life as her 
sisters. No one could be ashamed of owning 
Lucia as a relative. She was so beautiful—so 
intellectual looking—so finely organized, and so 
gentle and amiable, that all who knew her loved 
her. Marcia had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with her, by Mrs. Holland’s desire, 
and Lucia knew, therefore, that she was soon to 
be summoned to act as her sister’s bridemaid. 
She was to be married to a gentleman, rather 
older than herself, but the match was unexcep- 
tionable and she loved him. Mrs. Holland would 
have gladly delayed it, but she yielded to her 
lover, who said he was growing old and could 
not spare the time ! 

The wedding was rich and magnificent. The 
two sisters of the bride were her attendants; 
Mrs. Willey, for the first time, receiving an in- 
vitation to Mrs. Holland’s house. She was so 
delighted that she even patronized Mrs. Annes- 
ley on the occasion. She had yielded to Mrs. 
Holland to select Sybil’s dress, and the poor girl, 
for once, had the pleasure of secing herself in a 
garb at once rich and plain. 

People will tell news even at weddings; and 
it was soon whispered about that the house of 
Willey and Co., had that day made a tremen- 
dous—some said, a shameful, failure. Everybody 
knew it, but Mrs. Willey herself. Her husband 
had excused himself from the wedding on the 
plea of a sudden call from town. He could not 
bear to spoil his wife’s long wished for pleasure 
of being enrolled among Mrs. Frederic Holland’s 
visitors. 

The next morning, she arose a happy woman. 
By noon, she knew that her husband was penni- 
less. He had nobly given up all. The shame- 
fulness of the failure belonged, not to him, but 
to his false partner. Then it was that Mrs. Hol- 
land came and generously offered the heart- 
stricken woman an asylum in her house until 
her husband could re-instate himself in business. 
Then Mr. Holland, too, held out his hand to 
Mr. Willey and relieved him of half the load that 
oppressed him. 

“How can I thank you?” was his first in- 
quiry. 
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“ By giving Sybil to us,” said Mr. Holland. 

And Mr. Willey, knowing that it was best, on- 
ly waited his wife’s consent. She gave it will- 
ingly, because she could not consent to occupy & 
humbler home than before, and if her husband 
had to pay Sybil’s board, it must be an unfash- 
ionable locality that would receive them. Mrs. 
Holland, finding that her heart would not be 
quite broken by the parting, dismissed her scruples 
and gladly welcomed Sybil to her home. 

Sybil was good at heart, despite the useless 
and extravagant manner in which she had bgen 
reared. Her taste had always been outraged by 
Mrs. Willey, but she had submitted with a good 
grace, to what she could not help. Now she 
could be as simple as she chose. 

“ You have taken her only to lose her,” said 
Mr. Holland, one everring, when his wife had de- 
clared that she would soon rival Marcia in her 
affections. Sybil was by, and as she looked 
gratefully at Mrs. Holland, she said playfully: 

“No, I will be an old maid and stay with you 
always.” And she kept her word, although not 
for want of opportunity to make a home of her 
own. 

Lucia soon followed Marcia’s example. The 
protege of the baker’s wife made even a more 
splendid alliance than her sister. All that wealth 
and position and intelligence could do for a man, 
was possessed by her husband; and the three 
beautiful little girls whom she has named re- 
spectively for herself and her sisters, complete 
the mystic chain of Lucia’s happiness. To her, 
Mrs. Annesley was always mother ; while Sybil, 
though kind and respectful to Mrs. Willey, could 
not accord to her that dearest of allnames. She 
cannot but remember how she tried to separate 
her from her sister, because her prospects in life 
were humbler than her own; nor can she forget 
how willing she was to resign her to others, 
when self-interest favored the step. 


Notwithstanding her training, Sybil Rochford 
is a lovely and noble woman. Losing no oppor- 
tunity of embracing the new advantages she now 
possesses, she has become a deep student with- 
out encroaching upon her domestic habits. 

“ Why does not Sybil Rochford marry ?”’ ask- 
ed a friend, addressing Mrs. Holland. 

“Show me the man who is worthy of her,” 
she answered. 

“You are right,” was the rejoinder. “He 
does not exist.” 


+ > 


PANGS. 
Love’s perfect triumph never crowned 
The hope unchequered by a pang; 
The grandest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang.—CaRLIsLe. 
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BEGUILED. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


We had but one of all the flock 
That God to us had given; 

The headstones on the tufted sod 

Told that the rest had gone to God, 
In yon dear home in heaven. 


And we, forgetting she could err, 

Kept thinking all the while 
Of breath of flowers and songs of birds, 
8o like the music of her words, 

The sunshine of her smile. 


She grew in beauty—day by day 
Beheld her grown more fair: 

We felt ourselves supremely blest, 

Nor thought the fledgling of our nest 
Would tempt the fowler’s snare. 


But lips of guile breathed honeyed words: 
Alas! we thought ‘twas love— 

But woke to find an empty fold, 

For treacherous lips sweet tales had told, 
To lure our trusting dove. 


Our one pet lamb! Ah me, ah me! 
Would that she lay beside 

The stainless ones in life’s young May, 

Who wearied in the dusty way— 
Would that she, too, had died! 


Pale mourner, strike your trembling harp 
To bursts of reverent song; 
The barbs that speed the poisoned darts, 
Deep festering in bleeding hearts, 
To living griefs belong! 


ORIGINAL. ] 
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WILFRED HARPER'S LAST LOVE ADVENTURE. 
A TALE OF THE BRAZILS IN 1840. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. ALCORN. 


Our hero was a rare genius. A sincere ad- 
mirer of the ladies, he was seldom in love with 
less than a dozen at once, to which fact he doubt- 
less owed his protracted freedom from the yoke 
matrimonial. But just prior to his last depart- 
ure from the Trimount city, the number had 
dwindled down to three, one of whom was the 
only daughter of our owner, and a very beauti- 
ful girl, enjoying the fairest prospect of any for 
the berth of captain’s wife and principal major- 
doma on the return of the barque. It was con- 
sidered settled by all parties, and so certain by 
the maiden that she presented her lips with the 


greatest sungfroid imaginable while parting with 


her lover in my presence in the barque’s cabin on 
the eve before we sailed. 

“Remember, Wilfred, a freight for Boston !” 
was her accompanying rejoinder. 

“For Boston, Annie. I'll come in ballast, if 
I can obtain nothing else.” 

“Humph, if I thought ye would I’d have ye 
spliced at once, and send her with ye,” muttered 
the charmer’s papa. ‘No, no, Harper, take the 
first good freight that offers, no matter where. 
Trust me, you'll think the chains heavy, and as- 
sumed quite soon enough, ship them when ye 
will.” And with this charge he departed to see 
his daughter off by boat to her eastern home. 

We were bound to Rio, for which a ‘party of 
four had engaged state-rooms through the Span- 
ish consul, and they made their appearance for 
the first time that evening at a late hour, when 
we slipped our moorings and anchored in the 
stream to await the turn of tide. 

“ Have you seen her, Frank ?” demanded my 
superior, as he joined me on deck at midnight, 
at which hour the pilot had appointed to be 
aboard. 

* Seen who, sir?” 

“The youngest of our passengers.” 

“TI witnessed the embarkation of a priest 
and three ladies; but did not observe their 
countenances.” 

“ Ah, wait till morning; there’s a treat in 
store for you.” 

But we were scudding to the eastward under 
a heavy press of canvass, and through a rising 
sea, when breakfast was announced, so I was 
obliged to wait longer for the treat, while my 
curiosity was materially augmented by my su- 
perior’s sketches of the face and form he had 
pronounced angelic at first sight. , 

A week elapsed ere that curiosity was gratified, 
when gentle winds and genial skies procured me 
a first glimpse of the divinity. She was beauti- 
ful, so lovely that I cannot hope to do her justice 
in description, therefore I forego the task, merely 
adding that her beauty was of the Moorish style, 
rare and exotic, peculiar to old Castile, and no- 
where found so bewilderingly luxuriant, as in 
Brazil, of which she was a native. 

Ere Imilda de Ribelass deserted her state-room 
for our social circle, I had, by unsparing exercise 
of Yankee interrogatory, learned that she was the 
only daughter of an alguazil, the richest resident 
in the Minas Geraes, or diamond region of Bra- 
zil, and thither bound, to become the bride of a 
wealthy noble, to whom her sire had betrothed 
her in early childhood, and who was now verging 
on his dotage. 

“ By Jove, it’a shameful, Frank!” said my 
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worthy superior one evening soon after that 
divinity had recovered from her illness. ‘ Mias 
De Ribelasa and I have had a confidential chat 
this afternoon, and she informed me she’s to be 
married—” 

“To a gray-beard,” said I, interrupting. 
That’s old news.” 

“ Who told you ?” 

“ That charming little maid of hers.” 

“ And you kept the secret ?” 

“ Who should I tell it to?” 

“Me, of course.” 

*O, you’re taken in and donefor. How could 
it interest you ?” 

“ But it does, and so much that hang me if I 
don’t attempt to balk their game.” 

“You?” 

“ Ay, why not ?” 

“ But—but you can’t marry the lady.” 

“Who said anything about marrying, you 
blunder-head? Does it follow that she must 
have a husband ?” 

“J should suppose that a husband only could 
step between her and a parent’s purpose.” 

“By Jove, you’re right! Didn’t think of that 
when I pledged my word to aid her through. 
But I can’t back out now, nor hang me if I want 
to.” 

Nor did he. From that evening he and the 
lady appeared to be on the most social terms, 
while her presence rendered our little barque a 
perfect paradise, despite the frowns of her ancient 
duenna, and the chilling reserve of the padre, on 
whom my whole stock of cigars and studied po- 
liteness were lavished in vain. 

Ere many days elapsed I became fully con- 
vinced that Captain Harper was immersed in 
another love affair, and that the fair daughter of 
his owner was fast losing her hold on his affec- 
tions ; so observing him unusually gallant to- 
wards the fair senorita, one evening, I seized 
upon the earliest opportunity after the lady had 
retired, to remind him of Miss Herbert’s 
existence. 

“O, hang Miss Herbert!’ was his curt and un- 
gallant response. ‘‘ What man do you suppose 
would consent to wed her, after enjoying the so- 
ciety of such a peerless creature as the Senorita 
Imilda? I tell you what, Frank, I’ve been in 
love, or believed I was, a score of times; but 
there, all my love adventures have been but tame 
flirtations, all my fancied love but simple admira- 
tion, compared with the emotion which thrills my 
soul at the touch or tone of this gentle creature. 
Love is too tame a word. By heaven I adore 
ber iad 

Remonstrance was vain. He was fairly 
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caught, and evinced the fact by his negligence to 
improve our frequent opportunities to make good 
runs, and his prohibition of any extra exertion 
on my part, and the result was, a fifty-four days’ 
passage to Cape Fria, which we might have made 
in thirty with all ease. 

But we were in Rio at last, where our passen- 
gers bade us addiv, tears glistening in the beau- 
teous Imilda’s eyes, and trembling on their long 
silken lashes as I handed her to the boat, while 
her faint “ Addio, Senor Pilota,’”’ evinced with 
what dire foreboding she bade farewell to the 
scene of her brief, yet protracted happiness. 

“Senor Captaneo will remember,” was her 
parting salutation to my superior. 

“Do you doubt it? Be assured, senora, you 
shall be convinced that the promiso made by a 
Yankee tar is sacred, if it costs me my life.” 

“ Senor Captain must be careful of his health,” 
said the padre, with a meaning smile. “ Over- 
exertion proves singularly fatal to foreigners in 
the climate of Brazil.” 

The covert threat was lost on the ear intended 
for, however, or if not lost, elicited no response 
from Captain Harper, who bowed his adieu to the 
speaker, and turned away as the boat shoved off, 
to seek the taffrail, from which he observed their 
progress, nor left until the boat was beached, and 
its cargo landed. 

The barque’s cabin was a paradise no longer. 
Its late occupant had borne with her all the sun- 
shine, and Captain Harper soon followed, return- 
ing only when our hold was free of cargo, to say 
we shonld have to lay for return freight. 

“ How long, sir ?” 

“An age, I hope, unless I can discover the 
retreat of our late passenger.” 

“Then you have lost her ?” 

“ All trace of her.” 

“ And her father ?” 

“Ts only too easily found. Confound his 
sombre picture, I meet him at every turn, with 
that padre playing pilot-fish.” 

“ You are subject to espionage, then ?” 

“Yes, and the most vigilant, I am fully con- 
vinced. But wait, I’m at leisure, now.” 

“ Have a care, captain. If the senora’s sire, 
or ancient—” 

“ There, spare me a fit of the blues, if you 
can’t aid me. I’ll have the lady, in spite of sire 
or ghostly guardian, if it costs me—” 

What ?” 

“ Anything—all I’m worth. Order my boat. 
I’m off, and you can find amusement in taking 
the best possible care of yourself and the barkie, 
till I return, or you hear from me.” 

Twas useless to remonstrate, and I witnessed 
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his departure with dire forebodings, proceeding 
to render myself as miserable as I could well be 
in way of amusement. Three days passed, when 
I ventured to his hotel to seek tidings. 

“Senor captaneo” had left a few hours pre- 
vious, leaving a note for me which the lazy clerk 
had neglected to forward. It was short and 
unsatisfactory. 

“ Cafe de Angleterre, Rio. 

“Dear Frank :—I’m on the trail, and bound 
to follow it. Expect to hear from me when suc- 
cessful. | Yours in haste, 


“ Witrrep Harper. 
“To Frank A—.” 


A week elapsed, and I had become seriously 
alarmed at my superior’s protracted absence and 
silence, when I was startled from a table reverie 
one evening, after tea, by the announcement of a 
boat alongside, with a person to see me. I hur- 
ried to the gangway, and demanded the visitor’s 
name, and nature of the visit. 

“Let me come up, please, Senor Pilota, and I 
will tell you,” said a soft voice in a strong 
Spanish accent. 

“Hop up, then, my lad, whoever you are.” 

And obedient to the unceremonious invitation, 
a youth, apparently about fifteen, clambered up 
the side ladder, betraying so much and strange 
awkwardness that I extended my hand to aid 
him, saying: 

“ You aint much of a sailor, any way, my lad. 
Wonder ye ventured afloat. This way.” And 
leading to the cabin, I turned to direct him to a 
seat, and be startled beyond expression as I re- 
cognized the expressive eyes and classical fea- 

_tures of Imilda de Ribelass, under the jaunty hat 
and plume of a gay young cavalier. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sen—” 

“Hist, for the love of Heaven! Where is 
Captain Harper ?” 

“ Gone on a wild-goose chase after you. Have 
you not seen him ?” 

“ Mio Dios! When?’ 

“ A week since.” 

“ Whither ?” 

I placed his note in her hand. 

“ Gracio a Dios ! and accused him of forget- 
fulness !”” she exclaimed, on glancing over its 
contents. 

For a moment she pressed her hand upon her 
brow as if in deep thought, when with a wild 
start she electrified me by exclaiming : 

“Santissima Maria! they have kidnapped 
him 

“Who ?” I demanded, in an agony of dread. 
“ Not Captain Harper ?”’ 

“ Si, Senor! Mio Captaneo! Santa Tago! 
They have sent him to the mines!” And reel- 


ing to the table, she leaned thereon, venting her 
anguish in a thrilling wail, while I sank almost 
powerless into a seat, echoing : 

“To the mines! Who, in the name of all 
that’s sacred, could send him there, senora ?”’ 

“Don Carlos de Soto.” 

I was on my feet in an instant, when I gath- 
ered from her hurried recital that she had heard 
her sire and lover plotting the abduction of some 
person or persons they detested, and soon after 
overheard them exulting over their success. 

“?T was he; I know it was, senor! I might 
have known it sooner. Padre Luca’s meaning 
smile and glance m‘ght have convinced me of the 
removal of the last barrier to my fate.” 

The lady’s manner became speedily calm. 
“?Tis no time for tears,” she said. ‘ Those 
who enter the Minas Geraes seldom leave it alive. 
Our united fates hang upon a thread. His love 
for we hath placed him there ; mine shall rescue 
him, or— Will you aid me, senor, he was your 
friend 

“To the death, senora; but tell me how ?” 

“ Not yet, I must think. These boatmen wait. 
How can we deceive them into a belief that I 
have left the vessel ?” 

“How? You would remain?” 

“ Si, senor, ’tis the safest asylum I can find, 
and my maid Inez will be on the beach within an 
hour. Can you not send a boat for her ?”’ 

“With pleasure, senora ; but you desire these 
boatmen to be deceived, and to effect it I must 
have your apparel.” 

« Si, I understand.” 

And passing into her former apartment she soon 
placed her disguise in my possession, when, call- 
ing a boy aft, I rigged him in the borrowed 
finery, and instructing him to be as dumb as the 
mainmast until our boat should land, sent him 
to personify the gay young cavalier, which feat 
he performed to perfection. An hour later he re- 
turned in our own boat, bringing off the maid 
Inez, who informed us that the flight of her mis- 
tress had been discovered, and had created the 
wildest excitement at the villa, and ia its vicinity. 
Mounted servants were being sent in every di- 
rection, she said, and Don Carlos had hastened 
to the palace to implore the assistance of his 
monarch. 

“ Then I must fly again,” gasped the lady, 

“Why so, senora? You are as safe beneath 
the stars and stripes as you could be in your 
mother’s arms.” 

“The emperor would tear me thence,” she 
said, “nor would he respect the flag of the 
northern union unless awed by a superior force. 
Ah, senor, you know not the despot.” 
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Mr. Wallace called to me from the maindeck 
at this moment, and hastening to him, I found a 
state barge pulling towards the ship. I had 
barely time to warn the disguised girl, and con- 
duct her with her maid to the captain’s private 
state-room, when the barge hailed and was an- 
swered by Mr. Wallace, and hurrying on deck I 
gained the gangway in time to receive the officer 
in command. 

“ Senor Pilota?” he demanded. 

Si, senor.” 

He addressed a few words in Spanish to a per- 
son in the boat, who responded by mounting the 
side, when he introduced him as Don Carlos de 
Soto. 

“Who have you aboard the vessel, senor?” 
demanded the latter. 

“ Her crew, your excellenza.” 

“No lady visitors ?” 

“Lady visitors?” I echoed, affecting surr rise. 

Si 

“Excuse me, senor, I do, not understand 
you.” 

“ Perhapsnot. When did you see the Senora 
de Ribelass 

“When she disembarked, senor.” 

“Tis false!” he roared. “She is on board 
now ” 

“The senor may search if he will not believe,” 
Iresponded, with well-affected indignation. 

“ Will you swear she was not here to-night ?”’ 

“T have nothing to say, senor. You must 
seek information from those you can believe,” 
was the answer. 

“Stay, you are too hasty, your excellenza,” in- 
terposed the officer. “Senor Pilota, have -you 
had any visitors from the shore this evening ?” 

** Si, senor.” 

“ Who were they ?” 

“A strange cavalier, and the boatmen who 
brought him.” 

“Did he make known his business ?” 

“ Si, he desired to see Captain Harper.” 

“ Describe this cavalier.” 

I obeyed, when the don exclaimed, “Santa 
Maria, it was she !’ 

“Was she informed of—” demanded the offi- 
cer. “No, no, where is he now ?”’ 

But I paid no attention to the question until 
repeated by the officer, when I replied : 

“The senor must inquire of the boatmen who 
conveyed him to and from the vessel.” 

“When did you see your captain ?” 

“Ten days since. Why, senor?” 

“O, I merely asked for information. Where 
is he now?” 

“You’ve asked too much, senor. I would 
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give a handsome sum for a solution to that 
question myself.” 

“Humph! Did he not say whither he was 
going ” 

“No, nor can I surmise a reason for his ab- 
sence from Rio.” 

“ How do you know that he is absent?” 

“ T was so informed at the Cafe de Angleterre.” 

“ All correct, and I am convinced, your ex- 
cellenza,” said he tothe old don. “I await your 
orders.” 

“ Search the vessel.” 

“You hear, Senor Pilota. Please lead the 
way.” 

I obeyed with seeming alacrity, leading them 
direct to the cabin, and throwing open all the 
state-rooms save the captain’s,at which he paused, 
demanding why I passed it. 

I explained that Captain Harper had the key ; 
but forgot to state that I possessed a duplicate 
which was even then inside the state-room. 

“She is not there, then. Is your excellenza 
satisfied ?” 

The ancient don muttered some half-inaudible 
reply, which I translated a negative, and hast- 
ened to suggest : 

“ Perhaps his excellenza would like to search 
the hold ?” 

He viewed me with a withering frown for a 
moment, and then repaired to the maindeck, fol- 
lowed by his companion, with whom he held a 
brief conference, when the latter approaching me 
with a smile, said : 

“Tam sorry, Senor Pilota, but at his excel- 
lenza’s command I warn you to remain where 
you are now anchored until notified of the royal * 
permission to move your vessel or leave the port. 
The slightest disregard of this order will subject 
you to the combined cannonade of those forts 
and yonder frigate.” 

“Why, senor, is not the American republic at 
peace with Brazil ?” 

“Tt is his excellenza’s orders, senor,” was his 
evasive response, as he bowed and prepared to 
follow the old don, who was descending the 
side. 

“What's to be done now, senorita?” I de- 
manded, on entering the cabin, when assured 
that the barge had left us. 

“ Effect the release of Captain Harper?” was 
her positive reply. 

“But how?” 

“T have no time to explain, senor. 
aid me ?” 

“To the extent of my ability.” 

“ Then order a boat at once, we have no time 
to lose.” 


You will 
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I obeyed, and fifteen minutes later we were 
skimming lightly and silently over the harbor 
towards the mole. 

“You must have a disguise,” she said, as we 
landed on the beach. 

“ What for, senora ?” 

“To conceal your nation, and ensure success. 
We have an arduous journey before us, and a 
still more arduous task in which we must not risk 
failure. Can you ride?” 

“ Like a dragoon.” 

“Throw the lasso 

“Pardon me, senora, I know nothing about 
the article.” 

“A pity. Perfect command of the lasso 
would render a guerilia’s garb most appropriate 
to you ; but in it you must venture.” 

“Whither? Please favor me with some ex- 
planation, senora ?”’ 

the Minas Geraes.” 

“ The diamond mines!” I echoed, and at that 
moment we turned a corner full in the face of 
the night patrols, who brought us to a dead 
halt. 

With a woman’s ready tact my companion 
misled them regarding our identity and purpose, 
when we were free to pass, they said, and we 
hurried on towards the suburbs, ere gaining which 
my companion halted at an humble dwelling, and 
thundering at the door, which was speedily 
opened by a withered old crone, bade me enter. 

The latter seemed to recognize my companion, 
and inclined to load her with questions ; but the 
latter silenced her with a brief explanation, when 
I was provided with a complete guerilla costume, 
which I was conducted to a chamber to assume, 
and when I returned to my companion, I found 
her arrayed in similar garb, and conferring with 
two stalwart sons of the lasso. 

My foster-brothers, senor,”’ she said, as each 
of the strangers nodded me a welcome. “ They 
are faithful, though roughin exterior—would die 
for me, and will prove our main stay in the exe- 
cution of our enterprise. They are ready.” 

“More than I can say, yet I am at your ser- 
vice when you will, senora,” said I, unable to re- 
press a smile at the odd, brigandish figure I 
presented in an adjacent mirror. 

Horses had been mysteriously provided during 
our brief delay, and mounting them at the door, 
we were soon on the Villa Rica road, and pro- 
ceeding at a brisk canter towards the Paraiba 
River, which we forded at eight o’clock next 
morning, having ridden our steeds nearly fifty 
miles in a little less than five hours. 

Resting for an hour on the northern bank, we 
resumed our journey, and within an hour reached 
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an hacienda, where our guides exchanged our 
jaded steeds for fresh animals, which bore us rap- 
idly through the rich region of the upper Rio 
Grande until late in the afternoon, where we 
halted for refreshments at a wayside cafe, the 
keeper of which hailed our rough companions as 
old acquaintance. 

From him we learned that a party of guards 
had passed the previous day, having in charge a 
state prisoner, and accompanied by the worthy 
Fra Luca, he said, whom he was rejoiced to see 
at home again. He did not notice my young 
companion’s start, though he replied to her 
demand : 

“ What was the prisoner like?” 

“A handsome caballero, senor. Santa Iago 
send him a speedy release from the Minas Geraes ! 
I wouldn’t minded throttling one or two of his 
guards to help him to his liberty, only they were 
good Catholics and he a heretic.” 

“ An excellent reason for avoiding a compul- 
sory visit to the mines yourself, Fillipo,” re- 
marked one of our guides ; adding, “ But hasten 
those horses and our wine, mastre mio, we must 
reach Villa Rica ere another dawn.” 

“ Santa Maria! you are not wont to travel in 
such haste, good Henrique. Ha, more guards, 
and in hot haste—a dozen or more topping the 
hill yonder. Are they in chase of you?” And 
the burly host chuckled, while our intrepid leader 
bounded to the door, and hazarding a single 
glance to the advancing party, exclaimed : 

“To your saddles, we are pursued! Fair and 
softly, though, their steeds are blown, and we 
must not direct their suspicion by apparent haste. 
Wait till behind the crown of yonder hill, and 
then—” 

Her fresh, high-mettled steed reared at the in- 
stant, curtailing the sentence, when, tossing her 
purse to our host, she administered the spur, and 
cantering on in advance a few rods, reined her 
horse down to a walk until we joined her, when 
all proceeded at a gentle trot. But the move- 
ments of the soldiers soon convinced us that we 
were their object, for urging their jaded horses 
past the hotelrie, they came thundering on, when 
we dashed into a brisk gallop and soon distanced 
them. 

We halted that night at a small village termed 
San Blas, on the eastern entrance of one of the 
dismal passes leading to the interior of that God- 
forsaken region, and having partaken of a—for 
the place and season—plentiful repast, retired to 
be aroused at midnight, at least I was, by a gen- 
tle touch of cold steel, and bounding from my 
pallet, found myself in the grasp of a stalwart 
guerilla. 
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Fearing the worst, I soon learned it—I was a 
prisoner to the party we had seen a few hours 
previous, and who had been sent out in search of 
us. But the mystery of their success in track- 
ing us, remained unexplained for the time. My 
companions, I soon learned, had effected their 
escape, and while a portion of the band started 
in pursuit, I was dragged before the officer in 
command, and closely interrogated regarding the 
object of my disguise and presence at such a 
distance from Rio. I was dumb, but silence 
availed me little, and within the hour I was fully 
convinced that my prospects for mining life were 
more than flattering. 

At dawn the pursuing party returned, and 
after a lengthy debate upon the surest measure to 
adopt for their capture, my captors set out, con- 
veying me in their midst, bound, into captivity. 
We passed the barrier at four that afternoon, and 
at early twilight halted at a receiving station, 
where I was handed over to the intendant of the 
district, who welcomed me with mock urbanity, 
and calling an under-overseer, ordered him to 
conduct me to the quarters assigned to the other 
prisoner. Ten minutes later Wilfred Harper and 
myself were strained in a mutual embrace. 

“ Good Heavens, Frank, I did not dream that 
we were to meet in these infernal regions! 
What does it mean?” said he. 

“ That I was just soft enough to pledge myself 
to the task of rescuing you, as you did that siren, 
and we are rewarded.” 

“ But you did not attempt it alone?” 

“T wasn’t quite fool enough.” And adding 
an explanation, I could not withhold a smile as 
he bounded from the earthen floor, exclaiming : 

“ You don’t say so? By Jove, she has repaid 
me tenfold! If I could only see her angelic face 
once more, I’d be content to pick diamonds for 
a lifetime.” 

“Look up and be gratified, mio Wilfredo! 
Hist!” And a moment later the speaker was 
locked in my friend’s embrace. 

“ Tmilda mio, how came you here ?” 

“Easily. As the daughter of le alguazil I 
passed the barrier. When did you reach the 
mines 

“ At noon.” 

“And at midnight you must leave them. 
Hist, the guard comes, to remove or separate 
you, perhaps. But fear nothing, when morning 
dawns, we will be beyond their reach.” And 
with the word she vanished by a narrow aperture 
in the rear, as a patrol of two entered by the 
proper entrance. 

Her last surmise was correct. They came to 
separate us, and I was conveyed to a distant hut, 
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which, I was informed, was to be my home for 
the present. Exhausted with my recent exer- 
tions, I cast myself on the damp earth, and was 
soon in deep slumber, from which I was aroused 
some time after midnight by a violent shake, 
which brought me to my feet in an instant of 
of time. 

“ At last, Caraho! I thought you were in a 
trance, senor, so hard to rouse. Henrique, the 
senorita and captaneo are off this hour. Come, 
we have no time to lose if we would escape the 
morning patrol.” 

And creeping stealthily from the hut he led me 
toa thicket near, into and through the mazes of 
which he wound his way, apparently heedless of 
the briers and Turk’s heads which wounded me 
at every step, until the pain reached an agony, 
which rendered silence itself painful; but the 
struggle was for freedom, and I endured the lac- 
eration until we emerged at the base of an arid, 
rugged mountain, where were two horses, which 
we mounted, and urged along a winding mule 
path for a mile or more, when we opened into a 
narrow pass, into which my guide dashed, saying : 

“Now, senor, a tight rein and sure stirrup- 
hold, and we’re safe.” 

I obeyed the caution for an hour, or more, 
during which we had proceeded at varied speed, 
as the sure-footed horses found expedient, when 
we emerged on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain, and plunged into a deep valley, where a 
sluggish stream was forded, when our route 
again became ascending, but amid different 
scenes, The night winds fanned our faces 
through heavy foliage, and the delicious odor of 
tropical fruits and flowers saluted our olfactories 
on all sides. We had passed the barrier, and 
though still within the territory of Minas Geraes, 
had left the region of the condemned behind us. 
Still on we sped, maintaining unbroken silence 
for near another hour, when the first gray streak 
of dawn greeted our vision, and dashing into a 
dark avenue, my guide led me to a low-roofed, 
but ample mansion, the dim outline of which 
was lost in a forest of flowers and foliage. 

“We stop here, senor,” said my guide, les ping 
from his steed and assisting me to alight, which 
1 did with difficulty for my form had stiffened in 
saddle posture. 

“ And where are we, Buen Pietro ?” 

“In secure anchorage, Frank,” exclaimed my 
commander, bounding from the piazza. ‘I had 
given you up, bat thank Heaven, you’re safe!” 

“But where?” I persisted, as I returned his 
friendly grasp. “ This is a paradise.” 

“ Nay, Senor Francisco,” said the beauteous 
Imilda, appearing once more in the proper habil- 
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imerts of her sex, “’tis only the hacienda de 
Ribelass.” 

“Tis as Frank says, heaven, and you its 
reigning divinity,” murmured the enraptured 
lover, as he gave to each an arm, and led us into 
a dimly lighted hall, in which was spread an in- 
viting repast, of which I partook plentifally, 
while gathering a detail of my friend’s adven- 
tures of the night. A sketch of my own was 
briefly given, when my wounds were dressed, and 
ere the sun showed his disc over the eastern 
mountain’s top we were in dreamland, encoun- 
tering all our recent peril over again. Day had 
far advanced when Captain Harper aroused me. 

“ Well, what now?” I grumbled. “Do you 
never sleep any? If your bones were as sore—” 

“ O, nonsense, you can stand it long enough to 
lend a hand at making a long splice, so up with 
you!” 

A long splice! What do you mean? We 
aint at sea, nor aboard the Annie.” 

“No, but we are in the hacienda de Ribelass, 
and 1’m to be married to its mistress.” 

“« Married, the deuce!” I was out of bed in 
an instant. 

“That's it. The parson and bridesmaids are 
waiting.” And then, as I assumed my guerilla 
garb again, he briefly told me of the senora’s 
uncle, the Fra Eusebeo, who was a sworn enemy 
to Don Carlos de Soto, and had arrived at the 
hacienda that morning, already aware of his 
niece’s flight from Rio, and overjoyed to find her 
where least expected, had won the history of her 
love, and sought her lover to learn his desires, 
and tell him if he would he might be happy. 

We sought the little chapel attached to the 
mansion, where Wilfred Harper falsified his 
vows to the fair Annie Herbert, and became the 
husband of a Spanish bride; but having learned 
how well they loved, I could not blame him, and 
so performed my part without the utterance of 
reproach. 

Three days later I entered Rio, and made my 
way to the mole, where 1 signalled the barque for 
a boat; but none came, when, after waiting an 
hour, I went off in a shore boat, to find a Bra- 
zilian official in possession, and all intercourse 
with the shore prohibited. "Twas only by dint 
of much persuasion, and an ample bribe, I could 
obtain permission to board, when I coolly re- 
jected his suggestion that I should return ashore 
again. He begged, prayed, coaxed and threat- 
ened, until, convinced that a Yankee mate was 
not to be frightened he desisted, while I wrote a 
hasty note to our consul, stating facts, and beg- 
ging his interposition to prevent my arrest and 
return to the mines, of which I had cause to fear. 
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But ere it reached him, all Rio was thrown in- 
to consternation by the assassination of his ex- 
cellenza, Don Carlos de Soto, who was stabbed 
to the heart on the plaza in the presence of scores 
of pleasure-seeking Janeiroans, at vesper hour. 
The assassin was seized on the spot, and proved 
to be a political enemy of the government, which 
had condemned him to the mines, from which he 
had escaped to execute his revenge. 

This unexpected event turned the scale in our 
favor, and when Captain Harper and his happy 
bride reached the city three days later, the former 
was courteously though coldly received by the 
alguazil, who refrained from any comments at 
the time, being probably too deeply grieved at his 
late friend’s fate, and exercised regarding the 
manner in which his vast fortune was disposed of. 
But that riddle was read ere the week was out, 
when Captain Harper paid me a visit on board 
the Annie, exclaiming, as he wrung my hand: 

“ Congratulate me, Frank, old messmate !” 

“Why, what the deuce has happened now ? 
I thought you couldn’t well find room for more.” 

“So did I. But there, I’m just the luckiest 
dog alive.” 

“ Has old De Ribelass relented in full ?” 

“ Ay, and more—” 

“Madea willin your wife’s favor, then ?”’ 

“No; but old De Soto did. Left her his 
whole fortune, bless his old bones! I can afford 
to forgive him for his unblessed love, since to 
him I owe the richest as well as the loveliest 
bride in all Brazil.” 

“Whew! Then I may shift my quarters at 
once ?” said I, jocund at his good fortune. 

“ Ay, and comfort Annie Herbert, if you will, 
when you get home. I'd take it as a favor, 
Frank.” 

“Thank you. ‘What man in his senses could 
wed her, after enjoying the society of the angelic 
senora?’ You forget I made a trip to the mines 
with her.” 

fudge! I’m not jesting.” 

“Nor I, only quoting from your text-book. 
But I may think the matter over, and propose 
when I reach home. ‘ Quen sabe.’” 

Scarcely a day passed while the barque remained 
in Rio, that I did not spend a portion of it in the 
society of my friend and his beauteous bride, to 
whom I laughingly sketched her husband’s in- 
constancy in his presence one day, when with a 
saddened countenance she demanded : 

“ Did she love him, senor, think you ?” 

Too late I saw my error, when I endeavored 
to heal the wound by responding : 

“ Only a little, senora.” 

“ Only a little. Then ’twas but just that she 
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should lose him, and to me, for I—” The fer- 
vent kiss she pressed upon his lips was a most 
appropriate closing for her sentence. 

She did indeed love him much, and when we 
met to say addiv, charged me with rare, rich 
presents for the forsaken maid, ‘Some return 
for the lover she had lost.” They were worth a 
little fortune, and received by Annie Herbert with 
smiles, undimmed by tears. It must have been 
their intrinsic value that increased her self- 
esteem, and steeled her heart against all my ad- 
vances, averting my intended (?) proposal, and 
rendered her an object of interest to a Mr, C——, 
who wooed and won her, barque and all. 

Wilfred Harper remained in Brazil ; but still 
remained American, serving our government for 
a term of years as resident consul, nor, so far as 
I have learned, has he ever regretted his trip to 
the diamond mines, and the issue of his last love 
adventure. 
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LAWFUL REVENGE. 


Many years since, a oo in Newington, 
a parish of Wethersfield, Connecticut, who was 
a very religious and conscientious man, married 
one of the most ill-natured and troublesome wo- 
men who could be found in the vicinity. This 
occasioned universal surprise wherever he was 
known, and one of the neighbors ventured to 
ask him the reasons which had governed his 
choice. He replied, that having had but little 
trouble in the world, he was fearful of becoming 
too much attached to things of time and sense, 
and thought that by experiencing some afflic- 
tions, he should become’ more weaned from the 
world, and that he married such a woman as he 
thought would accomplish this object. The best 
part of the story is, that the wife, hearing the rea- 
sons why he married her, was much offended, 
and, out of revenge, became one of the most pleas- 
ant and dutiful wives in the town ; declaring that 
she was not going to be made a pack-horse to 
carry her husband to heaven.— Connecticut Herald. 


FRENCH ROYAL WIVES. 


The “Dublin University Magazine,” in com- 
menting upon the lives of the royal and imperial 
wives of France, states that there are but thirteen 
out of sixty-seven on whose memory there is no 
dark stain of sin. Of the fifty-four others, eleven 
were divorced; two died by the executioner ; 
nine died very young; seven were soon widow- 
ed; three were cruelly treated ; three were exiled ; 
the characters of three were very bad; and the 
prisoners and the heart-broken made up the re- 
mainder. ‘Twenty, who were buried at St Denis, 
since the time of Charlemagne, were denied the 
rest of a grave. Their remains were 
from the tomb by the revolutionary populace, 
and then flung into a trench and covered with 
quicklime. 
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NAGASAKI. 


Nagasaki, in that part of the world where cen- 
turies are counted small fractions in the lapse of 
time, is a modern city. The city lies along the 
water’s edge, and spreads upwards between and 
among the hills—broad, steep hills—from a thou- 
sand to eighteen hundred feet high, sparsel 
wooded, but green to their tops, and strewn wit 
stone and shapeless masses of calcareous rock. 
The greater part of the city lies in an ascending 
valley, between two hills, spreading on either 
hand some distance up the hillsides. Three 
considerable rivers issue out of the hill gorges, 
and disembogue themselves into the bay. The 
rivers, swelled to an unusual volume by the long 
rains, were roaring over their rocky beds, whip- 
ped into creamy foam. A few rude flouring 
mills were driven by the swift-flowing torrent. 
The dams were a few boulders, tumbled into the 
stream, enough to divert a stream of water 
through a wooden sluice against a breast shot- 
wheel. It was the first mechanical application 
of water-power I had seen in Japan. Each mill 
had a single ran of small stones, driven by the 
simplest arrangement of cogs. The bolting was 
done by two sieves, one of which was moved by 
water and the other by the miller’s hands, and to 
which the flour was carried by hand in wooden 
buckets. The quality of the flour was fair, mak- 
ing a dark but sweet bread. The streets of 
Nagasaki have the convenient width and cleanli- 
ness of the approved Japanese pattern, and are 
bordered by the usual neat cottages of one and 
two stories, the quiet shops, and strong fire-proof 
warehouses, with hard-finished white walls and 
overhanging roofs of dark and whitetiles. Many 
of the streets are long handsome avenues, of two 
and two and a half rods wide, with a smooth, 
well-beaten and ever cleanly-swept roadway, in 
the centre of which is a stone pavement of a few 
feet in width. Japanese side-walks are always in 
the centre of the street. The situation of the city 
assists to good drainage, and everywhere pure 
water from the hills was flowing down the stone 
channels of the street gutters, imparting to the 
whole city a refreshing cleanliness and salubrity. 
The hills are so steep that houses and temples 
are ranged in tiers, one above the other, like the 
seats of a theatre. The floor of one house is on 
a level with the roof of its next lower neighbor, 
80 that one might sit on his own garden-wall and 
to inspect the family cooking.—Corr 


SAVING TIME. 


A clergyman, who had a considerable of a 
farm, as was generally the case in our forefath- 
ers’ days, went out to see one of his laborers, who 
was ploughing in the field, and he found him sit- 
ting upon his plough, resting his team. “John,” 
said he, “ would it not be a good = for you to 
have a stub scythe here and be hubbing a few 
bushes while the oxen are resting?” John, with 
a countenance which might well become the di- 
vine himself, instantly returned—“ Would it not 
be well, sir, for you to have a swingling-board in 
the pulpit, and when they are singing, to swingle 
a little flax?’ The reverend gentleman turned 
on his heel, laughed heartily, and said no more 
about hubbing bushes.— Cambridge Chronicle. 
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FEAR. 

O, that fear 

— When the heart longs to know, what it is death to hear. 

Croty. 
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TO ONEB I LEFT BEHIND. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


Shall we two ever meet again, 
My loved but distant friend? 
Our lives, once like a tangled skein, 
Are ravelled to the end; 
And lonely must I ever be, 
For none can fill thy place to me. 


Our childhood’s days too soon were o’er, 
Youth glided swiftly by; 

And we shall meet—0O nevermore, 
Beneath yon starry sky; 

Or wander where the little rill 

Comes rippling from the noisy mill. 


Now many years have passed away 
Since, by the moonlit stream, 
We spoke those farewell words for aye, 
Which crushed our “ love’s young dream.” 
Though ocean’s waves between us roll, 
We still are one in thought and soul. 


From vows of love I turn away 
With heartless seeming smile : 
Look coldly on those gallants gay, 
Who flutter round the while; 
For treasured deep in memory’s cell, 
That last sad word of mine—farewell. 


But often little whispering thoughts 
To me unbidden come, 

That we shall some time meet again 
Beneath yon starry dome: 

When ne’er again by wind or tide 

Shall I be parted from thy side. 


> 
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THE DOOMED BARONET: 
—oR,— 
JANE MORTIMER’S REVENGE. 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON, 


Parts is a very pleasant, gay and fascinating 
city. The man who has plenty of cash to spare 
may find abundant opportunities of spending it, 
even though he possess the purse of Fortunatus, 
and let his temperament be what it may, need 
never lack amusement, while he who has but lit- 
tle money to spare, may—when he has once 
learned the way—live more comfortably and en- 
joy more pleasure with a little money than he 
can in any other great city in the world; but 
with all its attractions, Paris is a very slippery 
place. We speak plainly; we do not allude to 
the temptations which may lead the weak or un- 
wary to slip from the paths of virtue and mor- 
ality; but we mean downright slippery. With 
all its boasted advantages, Paris possesses one of 
the most wretched climates in the world. It is 
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the light, airy construction of the better portions 
of the city, and the easy, cheerful, perhaps friv- 
olous character of the better class of the popula- 
tion, the gaiety of the shops, the variety of 
amusements, etc., which constitute its charms, 
otherwise its climate is infinitely worse than that 
of its great rival city, London. The latter city 
is sombre on account of the, often ungainly, sub- 
stantiality of its buildings, and from the dense 
atmosphere created by the coal smoke ; but it 
has not the burning heat of Paris in summer, nor 
the chill, damp frosts of Paris in winter, and, 
taking into account the vastly greater number of 
pedestrians that crowd the streets of London, 
compared with those of Paris, London streets 
are certainly more cleanly, or were at least, under 
the Bourbon and Orleans regimes, and it then re- 
quired the skill and firm tread of a posture- 
master to perambulate the streets of Paris after 
a fall of sleet or snow in the winter season with- 
out falling half a dozen times in an hour’s walk. 
But why should I complain? It is to the slip- 
periness of the streets of Paris that I am in- 
debted for a wife. Perhaps, but for the lucky 
chance which enabled me to save a lady from 
measuring her length in a puddle of muddy, half- 
melted snow, I should still be in a state of single 
blessedness. 

Everybody knows that Paris is world-famed 
for its medical schools. It is as essential to the 
good fame of a physician that he should be en- 
abled to boast of having finished his studies in 
Paris, as for an artist to spend a few years in 
Rome and Florence ; so, after I had quitted col- 
lege, and received my diploma, commissioning 
me to write myself M. D., and to kill or cure, as 
the case might be, with due authority, it was con- 
sidered by my friends that I could not expend the 
few hundred dollars which came into my posses- 
sion on coming of age to better advantage than 
by passing through a course of instruction at a 
French medical college, and “ walking the hos- 
pitals of Paris. 

“Tt will be such an opening for you,” said one 
friend. 

“Tt sounds so well,” said another, “Doctor 
S——, graduate of the Esculapian College, of 
Paris!” And nothing loth to a short sojourn in 
the gay city of which I had heard and read so 
much, I packed up my carpet bag, and started 
for Europe forthwith. 

I had been domiciled six months in Paris. It 
was winter time—one of those charming morn- 
ings which may be called par eminence Paris’s 
own. Without actually raining, or snowing, or 
freezing, the atmosphere was sufficiently heavy 


to keep down one’s more cheerful feelings far be. 
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low zero, and though the fog that might have 
prevailed in London on such a morning was 
lacking, the pavement offered no resting place 
for the soles of my feet, and the ludicrously 
earnest looks of those I met, who were sprawl- 
ing about like shell-shod cats, testified to the 
difficulty of advancing. I wended on my way 
to the hospitals, however, with many internal ex- 
ecrations, until I found myself immediately be- 
hind a lady whose figure displayed peculiar 
grace, and the spirit, demon, if you will, of curi- 
osity, suggested that it would be desirable to 
obtain a view of her face. 

You will meet almost as many foreigners as 
French women in Paris, that is to say, on the 
boulevards and principal streets, and so far as 
grace of figure and poetry of motion are concerned, 
the French women yield to none on the face of 
the earth, except the females of the south of 
Spain; but—we presume there are few French 
people among our readers—at all events, as im- 
partial chroniclers, we must write, few of the 
French women are beautiful in feature. They 
are surpassed in that respect by every contiaental 
nation—far surpassed by their English island 
neighbors, and by the American. You may 
safely presume, if you meet a very beautiful wo- 
man in the boulevards of Paris, that in nine in- 
stances out of ten, she.is English or American, 
and if young, under twenty, and classical in her 
style of beauty, that she is American. I pushed 
forward, when suddenly the lady placed her foot 
upon a more lubricated spot than common, 
slipped, and I do not know precisely what she 
might have broken, had I not interposed to save 
her, received her in my arms, broken my watch- 
glass, and lost my heart. 

I thought her the most lovely creature I had 
ever seen—remember, I was but twenty-three 
years old—and as I replaced her on her feet, for 
which courtesy she thanked me in delightful 
English-French, I thought I could do no less 
than offer my escort to her home, as the streets 
were so very slippery. It was accepted. What 
we said to one another on the way can concern 
mGbody, and as the lady is now my wife, the dis- 
closure would be particularly impertinent. It is 
sufficient to say that she informed me she was an 
Englishwoman; that she resided at the Hotel 
Montmorenci, and that her guardian, with whom 
she was travelling, was Sir Edward D——. In 
fact he—Sir Edward—had been to Florence, at 
which city she had been finishing her education, 
and they were now on their way to England. 

As I left her at the door of the hotel, she placed 
acard in my hand. It was inscribed “ Miss Em- 
ily Seymour,” and a second card, which she 
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also handed to me bore the name of “ Sir Ed- 
ward D——, Baronet, Hoxley Manor, Cumber- 
land.” In pencil beneath the name was written 
“ Montmorenci Hotel, Paris.” 

“ Ah,” I muttered, as I walked away, “an 
orphan, and the ward of a baronet. Wealthy of 
course, perhaps nobly, at all events, aristocrati- 
cally connected.” 

Rather high game for a Yankee medical stu- 
dent to aim at. But when did young love stop 
to calculate chances? Especially when the lover 
was a Yankee. Does not our republicanism ren- 
der us the equals of any aristocracy on earth? 
Aro we not all sovereigns? Did not Miss Pat- 
terson wed the brother of an emperor? A 
parvenu emperor, to be sure; but, then, more 
than one American lady wears a coronet on her 
brow, and graces the saloons of the English and 
French aristocracy, with a countess’s title prefixed 
to her name. Why should not the tables be 
turned? Why should not an American sove- 
reign wed a titled English lady? Perhaps, after 
all, the lady might not be of such lofty lineage. 
At all events she was young and beautiful, and 
at that period youth and beauty were, with me, 
charms paramount to wealth, or all the titles of 
a Spanish donna. 

My profession—I had told her I was a physi- 
cian—gave me the right to call and inquire 
whether she had received any internal injury from 
her fall. Indeed, I fancied she looked as if she 
expected I would call, when she bade me good- 
by. If she had been a French woman, she 
would have said at once, au revoir (.ill our next 
meeting). But those English are so formal. 

I did call, and the garcon, after I had sent up 
my card, requested me to walk up stairs, telling 
me that, /e siewr Edouard would be glad to see me 
inhis rooms. Jascended the stairs and was con- 
ducted to the rooms by the garcon, who left me 
at the door. 

Sir Edward rose, on my entrance, and ex- 
pressed his particular obligations for the service 
Thad rendered his ward, and requesting me to be 
seated, entered into conversation upon the general 
topics of the day. He did not appear to be 
more than thirty-five years of age, and yet I was 
puzzled to account for the deepened furrows on 
his brow, and the somewhat haggard, careworn 
aspect of a man of his position ; for the evening 
before I had hunted the booksellers’ shops for an 
“ English Baronetage,” and had learned from the 
book that Sir Edward D—— was born in 18—, 
and was just thirty-five years old, and that he had 
succeeded to the title and estates—the latter 
yielding a rent-roll of £12,000 per annum—on 
the death of his elder brother ; and I thought a 
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young baronet, with twelve thousand pounds a 
year, certainly ought to be free from the troubles 
and anxieties which imprint their mark on the 
visages of less-favored mortals. 

He was, however, a finely-formed man, of com- 
manding presence, and of noble figure, with a 
piercing black eye, which lit up a countenance, 
which might have been justly termed handsome 
but for the haggard, thoughtful, clouded expres- 
sion I have referred to. Afterashort time, Miss 
Emily came into the room, and entered into con- 
versation with us, after having repeated the 
thanks of the previous evening. 

I enjoyed a very pleasant visit; both Sir Ed- 
ward and the young lady appeared to feel great 
interest in America. The former was a member 
of the British parliament, and was then getting 
up a variety of statistical facts relative to the 
United States, and I presume he fancied I could 
be of service tohim. When I rose to depart, he 
expressed a hope that the acquaintance thus 
commenced would continue, and I fancied the 
glance of the young lady said the same words. 
I bowed, and said I should be most happy. Sir 
Edward invited me to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing day, and I left, much gratified with my 
visit, and if I had been stricken the day before, I 
was now over head and ears in love with Emily. 

Sir Edward and his ward remained in Paris 
about a month, and when they left for England, 
the baronet expressed a hope that before I re- 
turned to New York I would visit England, and 
make either his town house, or his country seat, 
Hoxley Manor, my home. 

Of course I visited England after this ; indeed, 
I did what otherwise I should not have thought 
of—I entered into an engagement with a London 
physician to attend a course of study at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in that city, so that I might 
have an excuse to prolong my residence in Eng- 
land, ad libitum, of course taking private lodg- 
ings in London. 

Within six weeks after the baronet’s depart- 
ure, I was in London. The House of Commons 
was then in session, and Sir Edward and Miss 
Emily were residing at the town mansion of the 
former, in St. James Street. Both were glad to 
see me, and notwithstanding the difference in our 
social position, I was soon on terms of intimacy 
with them, and through them with several of the 
nobility and landed gentry, who visited at the 
baronet’s house. 

Sir Edward had taken such a fancy to me that 
he urged me to commence the practice of medi- 
cine in London, promising me his influence, and 
I thought it an excellent opportunity for a young 
beginner, especially as in that case I should re- 
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main near Miss Seymour. I will spare my 
readers my love story—such things are common- 
place—it is sufficient to say that Miss Emily was 
a young lady of good family, and though not an 
heiress, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
would become, when she reacned the age of 
twenty-one, the possessor of a snug little fortune 
of £8000, in her own right —$40,000—a very 
pretty help to a young medical student, without 
money, just beginning in the world! We had 
been much together, perfectly understood each 
other, and it was settled that she would become 
of age and my wife on the same day, with her 
guardian’s free consent. 

I will pass over the twelve months that inter- 
vened between our engagement and this happy 
period, merely stating that I had taken lodgings 
in a first-class boarding-house near St. James’s 
Street, in conjunction with a young but already 
rising barrister, with whom I had formed an in- 
timate acquaintance, and of whose character and 
abilities I had formed the highest opinion. 

Sir Edward used frequently to drop in upon us 
either on his way to or return from the House, 
and sit and chat for an hour before he returned 
home, if in the latter case, for he was a bachelor, 
and time often hung heavily on his hands. One 
evening he was announced as usual. A news- 
paper was laying on the table, which he took up 
carelessly, remarking : 

“ Any news to-day, Mr.——? Whatdo they 
say of the debate last night?” 

He glanced hurriedly along the columns, when 
something arrested his gaze. He appeared much 
agitated, rose and went to the window, and read 
and re-read the paragraph, passing his hand once 
or twice over his brow, as if to assure himself of 
its reality. The next moment he threw down 
the journal, and taking up his hat, wished me a 
hasty farewell—my companion was not at home 
—and said as he was leaving the room: 

“ You may not see me again for some time. 
I must be off to the continent immediately.” 

The next moment he had quitted the heuse. I 
took up the paper to endeavor to discover the 
paragraph which had evidently so disconcerted 
him; the mark of his thumb nail had been vio- 
lently impressed against the following lines, an 
extract from a French journal : 


“The bod 


of the English gentleman, Mr. 
Davis, who disa 


red so mysteriously. about a 
month ago, has found by some fishermen, 
in the lake of Como. It is supposed that unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been bathing, and had 
ventured beyond his depth. The body was only 
identified in consequence of his name being on 
some shreds of clothing, supposed to have been a 
portion of his bathing-dress.’ 
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~ Of course it was all a mystery to me; but the 
next day I called upon Miss Seymour. She 
could give me no further information than that 
her guardian had returned home, as she sup- 
posed, from the House, in a state of great mental 
distress, and hurriedly bidding her good-by, had 
said he was going to his banker’s, and thence to 
the continent, immediately, adding that he might 
be absent for some months. 

“Tt was no business of mine ; but people will 
busy themselves about others, and all day long I 
could not get Sir Edward and his hasty departure 
out of my head. Towards evening further 
thought was put an end to by a short note, which 
disconcerted me fully as much as the newspaper 
paragraph had Gisconcerted the baronet. It 
merely said : 

“ Newgate Prison, Tuesday, P. M. 

“My pear Fettow :—Come to me imme- 


diately. Speak a word to no one. - 
“«p—.,” 


Istarted immediately for the prison, and was 
admitted into a dark, ill-furnished, but private 


_ apartment, which the baronet’s rank, and prob- 


ably his purse, had procured for him. Sir Ed- 
ward was seated at a small table, scoring figures 
in the dust which had accumulated upon it, prob- 
ably for months. He started nervously when I 
was announced, but rose to receive me with as 
much cordiality as I had ever seen in his draw- 
ing-room at St. James Street. 

“ Ah, this is kind, B——,” he said. “You 
did not expect to visit me here when we pe 
yesterday ?” 

“Indeed, Sir Edward, I did not,” I replied. 
“ What, in Heaven’s name, can this mean ?” 

“For what do you suppose I am arrested ?” 

“Tam totally at a loss to conjecture. This is 
not a debtor’s prison.” 

“No, thank God, I am not in debt. I am ar- 
rested on a charge of murder.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. “ Of whom— 
what—where—you are joking ?” 

“Not I; it is no matter for mirth.” 

“ But—you are—are—” 

“Innocent, you would say,” said the baronet, 
sternly. “Have you a doubt of that?” 

I ad 

“Still,” he continued, “something must be 
done, and to enable you to understand the case, 
I must unravel more of my history than I usu- 
ally care to dwell upon. I had rather that you, 
as a friend, would act for me just now than to 
apply to a lawyer. Pray sit down.” 

Perfectly astounded, I took my seat, and the 


baronet, with an unbroken calmness of voice, re- 


lated the following incidents : 


“ You must know that about two years ago, I 
accompanied my brother, Sir William D——, on 
atour through Italy and Switzerland. William 
was very much older than I, and consequently 
had got over the follies of youth, and even before 
we left England, some trifling differences arose 
between us. I insisted upon taking my page 
with me—he objected; but at length gave his 
consent, until he reached Paris, when we quar- 
relled again, for I must tell you my page was a 
female, one Jane Mortimer, and my brother, who 
prided himself on his moral habits, was shocked, 
and expressed himself strongly against what he 
termed my dereliction from the paths of duty, 
and so forth. I confess I was to blame; but,” 
he sighed, “I was ten years younger, two years 
ago, than Iam now. 

“ However, the alternative he offered me was 
to dismiss the girl, or part company with him. 
His estates were not entailed, and he threatened 
to make a will to deprive me of the property, if 
he could not deprive me of the title, at his death. 
I am not fond of dictation, and I answered him 
in hisown way. We both spoke pretty loud, 
and it appears that our conversation was over- 
heard—” 

“May I inquire,” I asked, “whether your 
feelings towards the girl were interested ?” 

“My pride was,” he replied, “nothing else. 
I was tired of the girl, and would have gladly got 
rid of her; but she forced herself upon me, and 
under the circumstances, I would not be dictated 
to. My brother worked himself into a furious 
pussion, took a hasty supper, drank more than he 
was in the habit of doing, and retired to bed 
early. During the night he died of apoplexy.” 

“ His death was very sudden,” I observed. 

“* Death from apoplexy always is sudden,” re- 
plied the baronet, looking me steadily in the face. 
“Of course,” he continued, “I took the neces- 
sary steps for proving his death. He was your 
little friend Emily’s guardian ; that charge I took 
upon myself, and in doing this, of course it became 
imperative upon me to get rid of Jane Mortimer, 
which I was by no means sorry to do. I there- 
fore pensioned her off, after tears and threats and 
protestations on her part too numerous to men- 
tion, with the assistance of an English gentle- 
man, named Davis, who has lately died, who 
promised to take care of her.” 

“ Davis,” I exclaimed, my thoughts reverting 
to the newspaper paragraph, “ pray, Sir Edward, 
what caused you to be so much disconcerted 
when you read the account of Mr. Davis’s 
death ?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the baronet, “I am not ac- 
customed to be cross-questioned. Pooh! this 
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affair has made me nervous. Excuse me—he 
was an old friend, and the news of his death 
startled me a good deal ; but, pray how did you 
discover the paragraph which caused me such 
emotion ?”’ 

“ You marked it with your nail, Sir Edward,” 
I replied. 

“Did I? Strange! But I must tell you. I 
was on the eve of starting for Italy, via Calais, 
in order to be present at poor Davis’s funeral, 
when I was arrested—you will hardly credit it— 
and accused of the murder of my own brother !” 

“ Of Sir William!” I exclaimed. The news 
came upon me like a thunder-stroke. I had al- 
most anticipated hearing that Sir Edward had 
been suspected of the removal of his late mis- 
tress, perhaps by violence ; but for what he told 
me, I was quite unprepared. 

“Ay,” he replied, savagely, “and the charge 
has been made by that viper, Jane Mortimer, the 
base, ungrateful creature! Why, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor what she can dream of adducing by 
way of proof. However, we must do something, 
and I have sent for you, because I like that young 
fellow who lives with you, and would have him 
retained in my case. Of course he must have 
an older counsel with him, and I must beg of 
you to see my lawyer and get him to send a re- 
tainer to Henry Brougham. I know of no abler 
man, and your young friend will work admirably 
with him.” 

(Of course this tale has relation to a period 
prior to the elevation of Henry Brougham to the 
bench, and to the peerage under his now well- 
known title of Lord Brougham and Vaux. At 
the period of which I write, he was the most 
eminent counsel at the bar, and was making by 
his profession, at least fifteen thousand pounds 
per annum. It was not his practice to accept re- 
tainers in criminal cases, at this period of his 
career, though like most barristers, it was through 
his skill in defending them that he acquired his 
fame; but in consideration of Sir Edward’s 
rank and position, he accepted the retainer, in his 
case.) 

After some further conversation, I quitted the 
prison, and early in the morning I called at the 
office of the baronet’s lawyer, who went with me 
to the magistrate who had committed him, and 
obtained a copy of the depositions, which he 
showed me. They were explicit and direct, 
charging Sir Edward with the murder of his 
brother, by poison, at the Hotel de Lisle, Rue 
des Cranbouges, Paris, and were signed by one 
Jane Mortimer. 

I could not, withal, believe the baronet guilty. 
I believed the girl to be actuated by revenge. I 
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brought a copy to the jail, and showed it to Sir 
Edward. 

“ What think you of it?” I asked, when he 
had read it. 

“Tt is clear and straightforward,” was the re- 
ply, “ evidently the work of no novice.” 

I did not remain long with the baronet, and 
from that visit until the day of trial, I saw but 
little of him. He was much engaged with his 
lawyers and counsel. I had no doubt whatever 
of his innocence, for I concluded it was as he had 
intimated, a charge brought forward out of spite 
by his discarded mistress, which would be in- 
stantly disproved when the day of trial came. 
Indeed, I much doubted whether the witness 
would dare to appear against the prisoner, and I 
should here put it on record that Lord (then Mr. 
Henry) Brougham, before he would take the case 
in hand, had an interview with Sir Edward, and 
thus addressed him: 

“ Sir Edward D——, I will do whatever I can 
in this matter, and if it be as you suspect, I have 
no doubt whatever of proving the charge to be 
an infamous conspiracy ; but I tell you further, I 
have long given over pleading in criminal courts, 
and if I had the slightest suspicion that this 
wretched woman’s depositions were true, nay, if I 
even imagined—” 

Sir Edward, as I learned from my friend, the 
junior counsel, interrupted the learned barrister, 
by saying, with much apparent emotion : 

“ Enough, my dear sir. I fully believe you, 
and but for my having such confidence in your 
belief in my integrity, I should not have dared 
to apply to you, nor could I have expected such 
a favor as I feel this to be, at your hands. No 
person that knows me can for a moment suspect 
me guilty of crime, much less of such a crime.” 

The baronet took Mr. Brougham’s hand, and 
turned aside his head. The junior counsel 
thought he wept. 

On the evening before the day of the trial, I 
saw Sir Edward for a few moments, and was 
much assured by the calm tone in which he 
spoke, and criticized the points of the case. He 
asked feelingly after Miss Seymour, whom he 
would on no account permit to visit him in jail, 
and said that, confident as he was of acquittal, he 
should only remain to see us married, and then 
quit England forever, and take up his abode on 
the continent. He shook hands with me at part- 
ing, and particularly requested that I would 
attend the trial. 

The court-room was crowded to excess. 
Many ladies and gentlemen of rank and station 
obtained seats on the bench, and spectators 
squeezed themselves into every available place. 
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The rank and position of the prisoner charged 
with such a shocking crime, in such a singular 
manner, had naturally caused an intense excite- 
ment throughout the country, and even abroad. 

After the usual formalities, Sir Edward was 
placed at the bar. His step was firm, and his 
whole demeanor betrayed confidence of acquittal. 
The crown counsel commenced his speech with 
professions of grief at the painful duty on his 
hands, and after an able harangue of two hours’ 
duration, called Jane Mortimer. 

A very beautiful young woman appeared in the 
witness box, whose charms, though somewhat 
faded, showed what she must have been in ex- 
treme youth, and what she would be even until 
advanced age. Her evidence did not differ from 
her depositions. So clearly did she tell her story 
that the opposite advocate, with much address, 
abstained from asking her questions, and the in- 
terest in court was intense as she turned to Sir 
Edward, who was leaning with much composure 
against the side of the box, and with sparkling 
eyes, and finger pointed at the accused, 
exclaimed : 

“ Sir Edward D——, you, who with the false 
oaths and vows you determined to break, even 
while you were uttering them, enticed me from a 
mother’s roof to ruin and ignominy—who caused 
the transportation of my only brother for only 
questioning your treatment of his sister—who, 
weary of your victim when she had lost the puw- 
er to amuse you, cast me off upon one of your 
libertine associates in payment of a gambling 
debt—who again endeavored to get rid of me by 
more violent means in the streets of Boulogue— 
who allowed the pension fear had wrung from 
you to be discontinued, little dreaming that I 
should escape starvation to impeach you here— 
—you, Sir Edward D——, are now before a tri- 
bunal of your own country for murder—for the 
murder of a brother—for a murderyou dare not 
deny. The poison you destroyed him with you 
obtained long before that night—you carried it 
about you concealed in the hollow of a pencil 
case, and on the evening of your last quarrel 
with your brother, you drew that pencil from 
your pocket, on pretence of sending a note for 
me; and as he turned his head, you threw the 
poison into his glass. I knew what would be the 
result of Sir William’s discovery of my sex. I 
was watching you. Deny it if you dare.” 


A half-suppressed laugh from Sir Edward fol- 
lowed this speech. It was instantly checked by 
a look from his leading counsel, who inquired 
whether the crown had any other evidence. The 
reply was in the negative, and Mr. Brougham 
proceeded to cross-examine Jane Mortimer. 
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She underwent a most searching and rigid in- 
quiry without varying in a single particular, and 
after a fruitless attempt to confuse or disconcert 
her, the acute advocate sat down, and Sir Edward 
was called upon for his defence. 

(The prisoner, in an English court of law, is 
not permitted to plead his own cause, but his 
written defence, well known to be got up under 
the best advice, is read for him by his advocate.) 

Sir Edward D—— handed a manuscript to the 
junior counsel, who read it aloud in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone, throwing emphasis upon all the strong 
points. Sir Edward commented on the char- 
acter of the witness, her long-delayed testimony, 
and on every other point that could be brought 
to bear against her, and concluded by an impas- 
sioned appeal to the hearts of those before whom 
he stood arraigned, much in the style which long 
practice had shown to be most effectual and 
availing with men, who, with all their differences, 
hive been of the same blood and passions in 
every age. 

The defence produced a decided impression in 
the prisoner’s favor, and the judge was about to 
sum up, when the witness, Jane Mortimer, drew 
a small slip of paper from her bosom, on which 
a few pencilled lines appeared, and rushing to 
the witness box, exclaimed, in a scream of rage, 
rather than in a tone of ordinary speech, for the 
bitter sarcasms of the prisoner had not been lost 
on her: 

“ Will Sir Edward D——, deny this ?” 

The paper was handed to the court, and while 
the venerable judge was looking through it, both 
the counsel turned to the prisoner with looks of 
mortification and anger. Sir Edward D——’s 
lips quivered ; he was deadly pale, and he leaned 
against the bar for support. He had recognized 
the paper ! 

“You have but half instructed us, Sir Ed- 
ward,” said the leading counsel, in a voice 
which, though low and confidential, was expres- 
sive of the deepest reproach and contempt. 

“T had forgotten this—I—I—save—save me, 
gentlemen—I—” stammered the prisoner. ‘“‘ My 
fortune is yours—” He seemed to have become 
perfectly paralyzed by the new turn of affairs ; 
but he speedily recollected and recovered himself, 
and rising to his full height, he said in a loud 
voice, “ Let me see that paper? Forgery, no 
doubt, well worthy of the producer.” 

The paper was handed to him. He looked 
closely at every word, as if eager to detect and 
prove a forgery, and brought it nearer to his 
éyes to throw a better light upon it. Suddenly 
he made a rapid effort to thrust it into his 
mouth. Iclasped my hands in agony. The 
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act was madness, and it was useless. A con- 
stable caught his hand, and rescued the 
paper. 

Had the moment not arrived when, at one 
o’clock, under any circumstances, the court ad- 
journs, while the judge retires to swallow a glass 
of wine and eat a biscuit, that paper and the act 
of the prisoner must have proved fatal to him. 
Icould already read his sentence in the eyes of 
the jurymen. 

What had the judge’s adjournment to do with 
his acquittal or condemnation? We shall see. 
Though evidently deeply incensed at being de- 
ceived, the leading counsel was determined to 
do his duty to the prisoner, and perhaps was 
anxious to acquit him for his own fume’s sake. 

While the judge was absent, Mr. Brougham 
called the lawyer’s clerk to him, a whispering 
conversation followed, which was closed by a 
louder order for the young man to make haste 
back with the letters. The court remained 
crowded. No one stirredbut the bench and the 
clerk, who had lost his hat (?). He thought he 
must have placed it in the jury-box, and he en- 
tered and passed slowly through, passing leisure- 
ly eaeh individual juryman, and only found the 
missing hat at the far end of the box. When he 
had gone—he returned suspiciously soon—I no- 
ticed the jurymen whispering together, and 
glancing from one another towards the prisoner, 
and fancied that the gloomy expression of their 
features brightened. 

The judge re-entered. He summed up the 
case, strongly against the prisoner; especially 
drawing the attention of the jury to the endeavor 
of the prisoner to destroy the strongest evidence 
against him; but concluded by cautioning them 
to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt that 
might exist in their minds as to his guilt. In 
less than five minutes the foreman of the jury 
rose, and firmly pronounced the words : 

“Not guilty!” 

“Gentlemen, the verdict is yours, not mine,” 
said the judge, in a tone of great astonishment. 

Sir Edward bowed, and on leaving the dock, 
offered his hand to Mr. Brougham. It was de- 
clined. The counsel took not the slightest notice 
of him. 

I walked home with the baronet, but not a 
word was exchanged on the way. He was, how- 
ever, joyfully received by Emily, who had enter- 
tained no doubt of his innocence. 

Sir Edward declared his intention of going 
down immediately to his country seat, and asked 
me to accompany him. As Emily was going, 
of course I consented. We went in the baro- 
net’s own travelling carriage, with post horses. 
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There was no delay on the road, after we had 
started, ten days after the verdict. What had be- 
come of Jane Mortimer, none of us knew—her 
name was never mentioned. 

We had arrived at the last stage of the jour- 
ney, and having stopped at an inn, Emily and I 
had alighted, while the horses were being put to 
the carriage, leaving the baronet in the vehicle. 

When we came forth from the inn, I was sur- 
prised to see the baronet in earnest conversation 
with a slight-built young man, whose face T could 
not see. Observing us approach, the baronet 
ordered the lad to go away, and upon his seem- 
ing refusal, raised his hand as if to strike him. 
The next moment the report of a pistol was 
heard; the carriage was filled with smoke. I, 
with one of the hostlers, rushed forward, leaving 
Emily in the passage of the inn. When we 
reached the carriage, the boy had flown, he was 
nowhere to be seen; but the baronet lay dead, 
inside, shot right through the head ! 

I was greatly shocked, Emily fainted away, 
and it was some time before she was able to pro- 
ceed onthejourney. Another carriage was ob- 
tained, and in the hired carriage, Emily and I 
proceeded to Hoxley Manor, while the baronet’s 
carriage conveyed his dead body to his ancestral 
scat. 

The unhappy death of Sir Edward delayed 
our marriage for several months, and when, at 
length, the wedding took place, Emily expressed 
a wish to leave England, where, she said, she 
was continually reminded of the awfal scene she 
had witnessed, and of the disgrace to which her 
guardian had been subjected ; for she still believed 
he was innocent of the crime imputed to his 
charge, and that his murder was committed by 
one of those who had, as she believed, conspired 
to wrong and ruin him, and who had been 
baulked of their purpose. It was agreeable, for I 
longed to see my native land again, and to settle 
there. We had made all preparation for our de- 
parture within twelve months of Sir Edward’s 
decease. 

About a week before we set sail, the distant 
relatives to whom Sir Edward’s estates had de- 
scended—the baronetage became extinct at his 
decease—set a number of men to work to clear 
away the brushwood which had accumulated 
after several years’ growth, in a plantation near 
the mansion at Hoxley Manor, which had for- 
merly been a game preserve. In doing this they 
came across the dead body, greatly decomposed, 
of a human being in’ man’s apparel, but upon 
examination, the corpse proved to be that of a 
female. A rusty pistol was found near the 
body, which was the counterpart of that with 
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which Sir Edward had been shot, which had been 
thrown away by the murderer, and picked up on 
the roadside. 

One of the left ribs of the body was fractured, 
and no doubt existed among those who were ac- 
quainted with the melancholy tale I have told, 
that the murderer of the baronet was Jane Mor- 
timer ; that she had herself taken the revenge 
the laws of her country refused to give her, and 
had then retired to this desolate spot, and there 
with the remaining pistol, taken her own life, 
and found the sleep that knows no waking. 

With respect to the agitation of the baronet on 
hearing of Mr. Davis’s death, we imagine that 
this man, whoever he was, had some authority 
over Jane Mortimer—perhaps kept her in dur- 
ance—and hearing of his decease, Sir Edward 
thought of averting the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed; but the unhappy girl was too quick for 
him, and had already taken measures to bring 
him to justice. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 

This bridge, now having been five years con- 
structing, will be completed in about two years. 
In both an engineering and an artistic sense, it 
will be one of the finest and most magnificent 
bridges in the world. Thomas Page is the chief 
engineer. The bridge is 85 feet wide, and the 
roadway is 60 feet wide. The Pont de Change 
in Paris, and Schloss Bruke in Berlin, are wider, 
though shorter. The middle arch is 120 feet 
span, the extreme arches 95 feet, and the other 
four are of intermediate span. The remarkable 
feature of the structure is, that the stone piers 
are located on cast iron piles, and were put in 
place without the use of coffer-dams. The mid- 
dle parts of the ribs or arches are of wrought-iron. 
The cast-iron parts of them are solid, leaving 
no chance for expansion, therefore the effect of 
heat must be to spring the arches slightly up- 
ward. The arches are, in shape, parallel to an 
ellipse. The ornamentation is Gothic, and elab- 
orate and beautiful. ‘The cost of the bridge 
and approaches will not fall short of $5,000,000. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 


LONDON CITY MISSIONS, 

A public meeting was recently held in London 
to promote the interest of the London City Mis- 
sions. As evidence of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the city population, and of the 
need of increased missionary cffort, it was 
stated by one of the speakers that more than half 
the adult population of London were born in the 
provinces. It contains more Scotch descendants 
than there were in Edinburgh, more Irish than in 
Dublin, 100,000 more Romanists than in Rome, 
and more Jews than in Palestine. There were 
also there no less than 60,000 Germans, 30 000 
French, and 6000 Italians; a very large number 
of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and many 
who still worship their idols. —London American. 


Half the failures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 


THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


BY MRS. M. F. MINOT. 


“Ay, his doom is sealed! This night will I 
accomplish the deed ere the clock in yonder tower 
has struck the midnight hour!” And as she ut- 
tered these words, Isadore Montalbert rose from 
the sumptuous couch on which she had been re- 
posing, acd passing through the length of the 
lofty apartment—gloomy in spite of its luxurious 
furniture and rich ornaments—she paused at a 
high arched window, and fixed her Keen glance 
on the clock of which she had spoken, and which 
was placed midway in a cumbrous tower that 
rose from a wing of the castle-like building that 
had now been her home for more than ten years. 

She was a woman of strange, weird beauty. 
A rich bloom pervaded both cheek and Jip, and 
her large dark eyes were as lustrous as the jewels 
clustered in the jetty braid twined above her fore- 
head. Her dress of amber-colored silk fell in 
rich folds about her tall stately figure, and rare 
gems, like those that sparkled amid her raven 
hair, were twined about her fair throat and 
dimpled arms which were bare nearly to the 
shoulder, while floating over the whole, giving a 
new grace to her faultless form, was a delicate veil 
of costly black lace which swayed about her like 
a cloud-wreath as the soft winds of that southern 
clime, laden with fragrant odors, stole gently in. 

She remained for some moments with her 
eyes fixed on the dial-plate of the old clock whose 
characters shone in the moonbeams as though of 
burnished gold. 

“ Half past eleven,” she at length murmured ; 
“I will proceed at once to break the tie that has 
bound me through these long, weary years. Ah, 
it was a lucky impulse that prompted me to buy 
that subtle poison of the Arabian wizard I 
chanced to meet during my travels in the East. 
Three drops upon the crown of his head and in 
a few moments his system will have absorbed the 
poison, and Hugh Montalbert will have ceased to 
be, while I shall be free and safe, for not a trace 
will remain to tell how he died.” And with a 
grim smile she moved to the cabinet near and 
took a small golden phial from a secret drawer ; 
then she glided rapidly away through gloomy 
corridors, stately halls, and long suits of gorgeous 
apartments, pausing at last on the threshold of 

a room known as the Crimson Chamber. 

It was a peculiar looking place. The sug- 
gestions of a capricious fancy had there found 
embodiment. Light from an unseen source, 


though soft as the moonbeams, revealed every- 
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thing in the clearest outlines. The ponderous 
furniture was of crimson velvet and gilded ma- 
hogany richly carved. On the frescoed walls 
were hung alternately, stuffed birds and warlike 
implements both of ancient and modern times. 
Costly perfumes were exhaling from swinging 
censers of silver, and in the centre of the apart- 
ment was a fountain. Its basin was of red free- 
stone supported by four lions rampant, and the 
murmuring of its waters, which rose in three slen- 
der jets, fell musically on the otherwise profound 
stillness. Midway between the fountain and the 
door stood a bed, a marvel of luxury, about which 
floated in clouds of crimson and gold a gossa- 
mer-like fabric pendent from a bunch of red coral 
attached to the ceiling. 

Isadore Montalbert paused but for a moment, 
then passing quickly within she secured the door, 
and going to the bed drew aside the delicate 
drapery and bent over the sleeping occupant, 
prepared, should he awaken, to lavish on him 
her hollow caresses. But in spite of her fixed 
gaze, her husband—for such he was—continued 
bound by the heavy slumber that had locked his 
every sense. 

The sleeper was a man of fifty and upwards, 
and his long black hair, streaked here and there 
with silver, flowed in waves about his massive 
brow, which betokened intellect of no ordinary 
stamp, while the cast of his face indicated a na- 
ture in which the fiercer passions predominated. 

“The gods are propitious,” murmured his wife, 
with a soft sigh of relief; and feeling that she 
might now venture, she raised the phial, which 
she had clutched nervously the while, and drop- 
ped the fatal liquid. 

The effect was immediate. The victim’s breath- 
ing grew shorter and shorter, then came a spas- 
modic contraction of the features and a rigid 
stillness settled upon him. 

“‘ Dead, dead, thank the gods,” she exclaimed 
in a suppressed tone, “now I am free!” And 
she gazed for awhile with a look of grim satisfac- 
tion, after which she moved softly from the room 
and passing rapidly down a long gallery stopped 
abruptly near its terminus. 

“Aha,” she murmured, “ voices within, and 
the girl should have been asleep long since. I’ll 
soon solve the mystery of this midnight visitor.” 

Beside her was a pedestal on which a statue 
had once stood, and raising herself upon it she 
looked through the colored glass, graven with 
mystic symbols, that was inserted above the door 
of the small room beyond. It was a boudoir 
with draperies of white lace and blue damask, 
and in it was gathered every luxury that a re- 
fined taste could suggest. 
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On a divan was seated a maiden of faultless 
beauty. Her golden hair flowed in ringlets over 
shoulders of alabaster fairness, and her large eyes, 
which were of a deep blue, were fixed on the 
youth beside her with a look of tearful sadness. 

Her companion who wore the undress uniform 
of the United States navy, was of a small but 
athletic frame, and as he bent toward her with his 
glossy brown locks sweeping back from his broad 
forehead, beneath which beamed a pair of brilliant 
brown eyes, whose proud, clear glance was now 
softened to almost womanly tenderness, he pre- 
sented a striking and pleasing contrast to her 
purely feminine cast of beauty. 

“Alvar,” said the maiden, in tones as soft and 
clear as rippling waters, ‘I would do as you 
wish, and disclose our engagement to Mrs. Mon- 
talbert, but in spite of her professions, I feel that 
she is far from being my friend, though proof I 
have none. Yet who but herself could have giv- 
en the impression which I know has become gen- 
eral, that I am high-tempered and eccentric? 
What may be her motive I cannot define, but 
there is something that warns me of her true 
character and bids me to beware of her. Alas, 
Alvar, I shall be miserable when you are gone, 
for Ihave none else to love me in this wide, 
wide world. And I fear lest we should never 
meet again,” she added, her tears flowing fast. 

In spite of the maiden’s subdued tones not a 
word escaped the listener without, who stood 
with her head bowed toward a small aperture 
formed by a break in the glass, while her cheek 
burned with rage. 

“Aha,” she thought, “ there is a sweet revenge 
in store for me, my fair maid. From the fate 
I have in reserve for you there is no escape, none. 
And you, my brave sir, ay, dry her tears with 
your soothing words and caresses, be happy in 
the present as you say, fos the future will bring 
a shadow, a death-shadow across your path.” 

She listened for awhile longer. Long enough 
to learn that the youth, Alvar Lavalette, had re- 
ceived orders for the African coast, that he was 
to leave on the morrow to join his ship in Boston, 
and that on his return they were to be wedded. 
Then bethinking of herself she hastencd from 
the house into the grounds reaching after a long 
circuit, a grove of live-oaks that bordered on the 
Mississippi River. There was only the dim light 
of the stars, and except the flow of the mighty 
waters, all was hushed. She groped her way 
from tree to tree, pausing at last by the patriarch 
of the wood, a huge oak with its hollow trunk 
thickly grown over with moss. 

“He should have been here, it is past the 
hour,” she murmured; “ but no, I forget, I was 
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to give the signal.”” And drawing‘a small golden 
tube from her belt she sounded notes soft and 
clear as a nightingale. A few moments passed. 

* He does not come, what can be the reason !” 
she muttered impatiently, and again she sound- 
ed those notes. But still there was no answer, 
and not till they had been twice more repeated 
did her quick ear detect a cautious tread rapidly 
approaching. 

The next moment a tall form stood beside her, 
and his strong arms encircled her, as her com- 
panion pressed his lips again and again to her 
cheek. She returned his caresses, murmuring : 

“Why so late, dearest? I had begun to fear 
lest some mishap had befallen you.” 

“T should have been punctual,” was the reply, 
“for I left New Orleans at the time proposed, 
but I missed the way in this murky starlight, and 
thus increased a ten miles’ drive to I know not 
what length. But how is it with him ?” 

“He sleeps. Come to the crimson chamber and 
you shall see how soundly ;” and the two moved 
on with hushed breathing and stealthy tread. 

“You are sure we shall not be observed, 
Isadore ?’’ said her companion as they paused at 
the side-door of the building. 

“ Yes,” was her whispered reply, “follow me, 
you have nothing to fear ;” and she led the way 
through a series of narrow passages, peculiar to 
that gloomy old mansion, till at last they stood 
within the crimson chamber. 

The eyes of Isadore Montalbert glittered with 
a tiger-like ferocity as her lover gazed on those 
rigid features and placed his hand above the 
pulseless heart. 

“You perceive my work is thoroughly done, 
he is dead,” she said softly. And with a look 
that told more than ever how true a villain he 
was, Edmund Redimer returned her glance. 

“Tt is well done,” he replied; “there is no 
life there. And now that this obstacle is remov- 
ed hope ia three months at most, to call you 
wife. This can be safely ventured, for Hugh 
Montalbert was so morose and stern toward oth- 
ers that you found it easy to give the false im- 
pression that he was so with yourself. His sud- 
den death will be considered providential, and 
remarks I have heard in all quarters convince me 
that congratulations rather than blame would 
follow your speedy union with one so highly 
esteemed as myself ;” and a smile flitted across 
his bold, handsome face. 

“Inclination prompts me to yield, but pru- 
dence bids me beware,” responded his companion. 
“I dare not thus hasten events! A year hence 
I will become your bride.” 

“ This is needless caution, Isadore. For six 
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months I have been waiting, when he,” and he 
pointed to the dead man, “ might have been dis- 
posed of as safely the first week. I see no need 
for this long delay.” 

“Do not urge me,” was the reply, “my de- 
termination cannot be shaken. My motto, as 
you well know, is ‘make haste slowly.’ ” 

Edmund Redimer was annoyed and angry to 
the last degree at this declaration, but he knew 
Isadore Montalbert too well to press the matter 
further, and fixed his gaze again upon the dead 
man in a vain effort to conceal his vexation, which, 
unconsciously to himself, had already flashed in 
his eyes, causing his companion’s heart to throb 
with pleasure at the power she exercised over 
him as she added : 

“There is another reason, dearest, for this de- 
lay. I would bring you a richer dower than ever 
bride in this country has brought her husband ; 
and to accomplish this the girl, Evangeline De 
Vere, remains to be disposed of. This, you per- 
ceive, is the work of time. Her death must not 
follow his too quickly. Ha, ha! I discovered 
to-night that she also has a secret lover,” and she 
told what she had overheard. 

It was with a glance of the keenest scrutiny 
that Edmund Redimer replied : 

“You talk, Isadore, as if money were the sole 
motive that prompted my wooing ; but you well 
know that it is love, such a love as is experi- 
enced but once by men of my stamp, and which 
lasts a lifetime. Strong as my passion was for 
the luxury that gold alone obtains, I sought you 
long ago when another alliance would have giv- 
en me a princely fortune. Then fullowed ten 
years of exile on your account, till at last, over- 
ruled by this master passion, I came again, de- 
termined to win you as mine, in spite of all ob- 
stacles.”” 

“ Let it suffice then,” interrupted Isadore Mon- 
talbert, “that you have succeeded as you never 
would have done but for my faith in your love. 
And of my return of it you can no longer doubt, 
for though I once rejected you for his gold,” 
and she pointed to the lifeless form before them. 
“T have now sacrificed him to you.” 

Edmund Redimer’s face shone with the re- 
pleteness of his satisfaction, and, clasping hands, 
the two went on to discuss their plans, uncon- 
scious that the panel had been drawn from with- 
in a circlet of carved leaves that lay in the deep 
shadow of the cornice directly above them, and 
that a pair of eyes had been glaring down upon 
them from the moment of their entrance, and 
a pair of ears drinking in each murmured word. 
And shortly after the door had closed on their 
retreating steps, the entire panel was noiseless- 
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ly removed, and a slight form, bounding lightly 
to the floor, stole to the dead man’s side. 

It was a female small in stature and of sin- 
gular appearance. Her gray hair was parted 
smoothly from her broad, full forehead, and glis- 
tened like burnished silver; and the face which 
bore traces of great loveliness, was stamped with 
the lines of intense suffering. She was clad in 
black garments whose sombre hue was relieved by 
a single stur-shaped jewel burning on her breast. 

“Tt is true. He is indeed dead, dead,” she 
murmured brokenly, as she bent over him and 
placed her hand above the still pulse ; “ah, Hugh 
Montzlbert! vengeance has overtaken you at 
last, and through her whom you loved so madly. 
And she, too, she too must suffer for her mis- 
deeds,” she added with sudden vehemence; “I 
still bide my time.” 

Her voice shook with the violence of her emo- 
tion, and her voice trembled yet more, as, clutch- 
ing at the jewel on her breast, she continued : 

“This, this was the symbol of our love. 
Thus you said when you gave it me. But yours 
was like the meteor’s flash, while, in spite of 
all, I could never learn to hate you.” 

She paused for some moments, and then rais- 
ing her slight, graceful form, she whispered : 

“ Hugh, farewell. I go on my mission ;’”’ and 
moving away, she passed up the narrow steps in 
the wall by which she had descended. Then the 
panel glided to its place and there was a deep 
hush of death in the crimson chamber, 

Two days later a stately funeral procession 
wound its way from the Monta!bert mansion. 
The rich coffin, of ebony inlaid with silver, was 
distinctly visible through the glass sides of the 
plumed hearse, and beside the wreath placed up- 
on it by the hand of Isadore Montalbert, was an- 
other of rarer flowers. Whose was the offering 
none knew, but one was among them, unobserved, 
clothed in a suit of simple gray, who had laid it 
there—that one was she of the silver tresses. 


It was again night. The clock in the old 
tower had struck the hour of three, in slow, sol- 
emn tones, and still Isadore Montalbert paced 
to and fro in the crimson chamber. 

“TI hate the girl,” she finally exclaimed, 
pausing in her walk ; “ay, with a hatred so intense 
that did Inot covet her fortune, nothing short 
of her life would satisfy me. More beautiful 
than myself, fursooth! I heard them say so at 
his funeral, and it has rankled in my breast ever 
since. But I will be revenged on her. Yes, I 
could see Evangeline De Vere expire by slow 
tortures, and I will. I will touch her in the ten- 
derest point, her love. It is mental suffering 
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that causes most anguish in an organization such 
as hers. Ha, she little dreams that I have her 
socret. But I must be doubly wary now that I 
have resolved to hasten events,’ she added in a 
milder tone, and, resuming her walk, she con- 
tinued to ponder on her fell purpose. 

The contemplated crime was, if possible, dark- 
er than that already committed. Five years be- 
fore, her friend Mrs. De Vere had, on her death- 
bed, entrusted her only child, Evangeline, then 
but twelve years old, to Isadore Montalbert’s 
care. And such was her confidence that she 
would be as a mother to the orphan girl, that she 
had in her will bequeathed to Mrs. Montalbert, 
in case she should outlive Evangeline and the 
latter have remained unmarried, the large prop- 
erty which she would inherit from herself. 

Hence her unbounded rage when Isadore 
Montalbert discovered Evangeline’s secret be- 
trothal, for she felt that it might have resalted 
in a private marriage and thus have placed the 
coveted fortune forever beyond her reach. 

It was not long before Isadore Montalbert 
again gave expression to her thoughts : 

“T have decided,” she exclaimed ; “ that old 
fortune-teller is just the person for my purpose. 
A few days since, when she predicted the brilliant 
future strangely enough, exactly what I had 
planned for myself, she let fall certain expres- 
sions that marked her as the tool I need. My 
spare gold would buy a host of such asshe. I 
will go to her at once, and when I have done 
with her, this’”’—and she drew forth the golden 
phial that she now wore constantly about her— 
“shall put a seal on her lips.” 

Shortly after, Isadore Montalbert entered the 
fortyne teller’s rude cabin, which stood just with- 
in a thicket of gigantic shrubs and interlacing 
vines, not far from the bounds of her own estate. 
The dawn had just broke, and the woman was 
eating a simple breakfast of bread and fruit. She 
was a most repulsive figure. A brown scarf, 
faded and otherwise discolored, was wound about 
her head, and a dress of the same hue, patched 
and tattered, fell loosely to her heavily shod feet. 
Her sallow, snuff-besmeared face lighted up on 
beholding her visitor, and she extended a hand, 
which, soiled as it was, the elegant and fastidious 
Isadore Montalbert dared not refuse. 

The latter was approaching with extreme cau- 
tion the subject that had brought her there at so 
unusual an hour, when the woman suddenly con- 
fronted her with a look that dispelled whatever of 
doubt might yet remain, as she exclaimed : 

“ You have a plot abead, and want my servi- 
ces. Well, I am ready—for generous pay, mind 
you, and prompt—to do all you wish. Shouldn’t 
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care if my palm was crossed with gold even be- 
fore the work began. And I am not particular 
as to the means you choose. Poison or the knife 
are alike to me—I never fail in what I undertake.” 

This brought the matter to a point at once, 
and when the sun had fairly risen, sll was ar- 
ranged, and the cabin’s weird-looking occupant 
stood gazing with a look of intense satisfaction 
at the heavy gold pieees glittering in her hand 
and at the retreating form of Isadore Montalbert. 

An air of dreamy indifference had always 
marked Evangeline De Vere’s manner toward 
the circle of associates selected for her by Mrs. 
Montalbert, for they were mere people of fashion, 
while Evangeline’s mind was of a cast far above 
mediocrity in intellectual capacity, and keenly 
alive to poetic inspiration. Hence, the young girl 
had led a weary life till chance one day brought 
within her sphere a congenial soul in the person 
of Alvar Lavalette. Tempted by the beauty of 
the night, she had ventured alone on the river in 
a light skiff, confident that she could manage it, 
and was in a position of great danger when Al- 
var Lavalette, who was returning from a solitary 
boating excursion, came most opportunely to her 
assistance, saving her from almost certain death. 

The youth’s parents, who were advanced many 


years in life’s decline, had long since withdrawn 
from fashionable gaieties, and as Alvar had no 
taste for them, the two would perhaps never have 
met, but for the occurrence just related, although 
his own stately home was within a few miles of 


the Montalberts’. But having met, well suited 
as they were to each other, the natural result fol- 
lowed, and when Isadore Montalbert learned their 
secret, they had been for two months betrothed. 

This perfidious woman had been long revolv- 
ing in her mind a plan for the death of Evange- 
line, as weil as of her own husband, and the im- 
pression she had given, and to which the young 
girl referred in her conversation with her lover— 
that she was high-tempered and eccentric—had, 
in connection with subsequent hints that she had 
let fall, fully prepared the minds of Isabel Mont- 
albert’s associates for the announcement that she 
was about to make—that Evangeline De Vere 
had become a maniac ! 

Shortly after her return from the fortune-teller’s, 
Isadore Montalbert sought Evangeline, and in 
grief-stricken tones proposed going for a time to 
a plantation of her deceased husband’s some 
twenty miles distant. 

“My presence there is necessary for awhile,” 
she added, “and besides, it will be a change of 
scene for us both. It is so sad—so sad here !” 
And she wept. 

Evangeline gave a ready assent, for she was 
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glad to escape from the gloom of a house which 
in its unwonted quiet seemed to her excited im- 
agination to be constantly haunted by the shade 
of him who had so recently been its master—the 
stern, morose man, whom she had so feared. 

The necessary preparations were soon made, 
and at the close of an hour, they had started on 
their way. They had a rapid drive to the spot, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that Evange- 
line leaned forth to gaze on the beauties of the 
scene and inhale the fragrance from the magno- 
lias that shaded the broad avenue along which 
they were passing, and which terminated at the 
chief entrance of the mansion, a many-gabled 
cottage embowered in flowering vines and shrubs. 
After they had partaken of the choice repast that 
had been awaiting them, Isadore Montalbert pro- 
posed that Evangeline should retire to her apart- 
ments, whither she proposed conducting her. 

“We both need rest,” said she, as she moved 
on, “and I hope you will find yourself comfort- 
able here. These are your rooms.” 

And she threw open a door revealing a suite 
of apartments hung with delicate green draperies, 
and furnished ina style of airy elegance. Evan- 
geline expressed her satisfaction. 

“ This is truly a lovely place,” said she, stop- 
ping at an open window, “and I hope ours will 
not bé a short stay.” 

“You shall remain as long as you wish,” was 
the reply. And a strange smile that perplexed 
Evangeline passed over her companion’s face. 

“Here,” she added, “is another room which 
I have fitted even more with a view to your taste 
than these. How does it suit ?” 

There was a heavy curtain drawn over the en- 
trance, and on Evangeline’s approaching, she 
was thrust rudely in, and the door was closed 
and locked with much violence. The young girl 
stood aghast. She was in a large room, with 
scanty furniture and bare walls, and from the 
ceiling hung an iron lamp, whose dim, lurid light 
gave a deeper gloom to the shadows that thick- 
ened as they settled over the more distant portions. 

“ What does this mean—what does this mean ?” 
she exclaimed, at last. ‘O, Thou who art the 
orphan’s God, protect me in this evil hour.” 

A hiss, low and prolonged, fell on her ear as 
she uttered these words, and she trembled yet 
more on beholding through a grated aperture the 
face of Isadore Montalbert, whose swollen -and 
distorted features were clearly revealed by the 
strong light of the lamp she bore. 

“ Aha!” she exclaimed, “I am glad you are 
so well pleased! This is but the beginning of 
your delights, however. I have been a listener 
to the softly-spoken phrases poured into your 
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lover’s fond ears, and shall take due care that 
some of them, your forebodings, be fully realized. 
You have, in truth, seen Alvar Lavalette for the 
last time, for ere long you will be borne from 
here to your grave. Remember, to your grave, 
for I hate, ay, hate you !” 

And as that hiss again burst through her 
clenched teeth, her helpless victim gave a heart- 
broken sob, and fell senseless to the floor. For 
a moment, Isadore Montalbert gazed. Then, 
with a demoniacal expression of joy bursting 
from her empurpled lips, she turned away, and 
went to join her lover, who was awaiting her in 
a lower room. 

They embraced—and then in the gleeful tones 
_ of remorseless crime, pictured and rejoiced over 

their successful guilt, both of the past and pres- 
ent, deciding that Evangeline’s life should be 
spared but a few weeks at the utmost. 

“And shortly after her demise,” continued 
Isadore Montalbert, “‘ we will marry, Edmund, 
for I have decided that we can do so safely. My 
health has already been seriously affected—the 
world believes—by the sudden loss of my hus- 
band, whom they think I loved in spite of his 
harshness. Ha, ha! there never was a kinder 
person, though I think his love for me expired 
long ago. But, as I was about to say, this sec- 
ond shock following so quickly will render it nec- 
essary that I should travel, and such an invalid 
as I will require a protector, which will be a suffi- 
cient apology for our speedy union.” 

Edmund Redimer was expressing his satisfac- 

tion in the strongest terms, when the fortune-teller 
made her appearance. Her aspect was a little 
less repulsive than usual, for her toilet had been 
made with a strict regard to cleanliness. 

“ Well, Brigita, how fares it with the maiden ?” 
said her new mistress, in a sarcastic tone. 

“She has recovered from her swoon, and is 
prepared for what is to follow, better, far better 
than yourself, my fair lady.” 

These last words were uttered in an impressive 
tone, whose sweetness contrasted strangely with 
her habitually rough voice, and at the same time 
her disguise was thrown aside, and she of the 
silver tresses stood before the guilty pair. Fix- 
ing her eyes upon them, with a look that made 
them quail, she continued, addressing Isadore 
Montalbert : 

“I perceive you do not know me, and it is 
not strange. Years, and suffering, and death— 
for assuredly to you mine will prove a resurrection 
—might well hide all remembrance of one, who—” 

She was here interrupted by Isadore Mont- 
albert, who had in an aside, directed her lover to 
secure all means of egress from the room, while 
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she proceeded to engross the woman’s attention. 

“You are a vile impostor,” she exclaimed, 
“and I assure you you have mistaken your game. 
Ay, look at me, study me well, and learn that 
you better had ventured into the lion’s den, than 
thus confronted Isadore Montalbert. But go on,” 
she added, perceiving the outlets were now se- 
cured, “I can well afford to listen, for you are 
in my power. Others here are the tried minions 
of my will, and before dawn you shall be the oc- 
cupant of a grave on which the sunbeams will 
never rest, for know that this house has its dun- 
geons, too.” 

“If you will listen, it is all I ask. Life tome 
has long since lost its value,”’ was the quiet reply. 
“Isadore Montalbert,”’she continued, with sudden 
vehemence, “I denounce you as one whose soul 
is blackened by the foulest crime. Long years 
ago you plotted with Hugh Montalbert to take 
the life of his wife, in order that you might fill 
her place by his side. Ah, I perceive you re- 
member it well. You sat in the room then used 
as a library, now known as the crimson chamber, 
and his arms encircled you, while you discussed 
with him your cruel purpose. And I, his wife, 
listened with curdling blood—for I had fallen 
asleep on a pile of cushions in an alcove close by, 
and awoke in time to hear the whole. Ah, it 
was tongues of flame eating into my agonized 
heart, and at last, feeling that if I remained 
longer I should betray my presence, I arose, and 
favored by the thickening night shadows, crept 
from the room. Then came a sudden resolve. 

“*T¢ shall be as they wish,’ I cried; ‘they 
shall believe me dead, and she whom I raised 
from the sudden poverty to which her orphanage 
had reduced her—the viper whom I have cher- 
ished in luxury far surpassing her previous con- 
dition, shall fill my place, since he wishes it—he, 
whom in spite of all I cannot hate.’ 

“ And I went forth bearing some garments I 
had hastily gathered, which, on reaching the 
river, I threw in. The moon was shining bright- 
ly, and I saw them distinctly, as they floated 
down till they lodged among some rushes. 
Then I went on, moving over a marshy waste, 
till just as morning broke, I reached a deserted 
hut, standing among some leafless trees, about 
which was waving a drapery of gray moss. 

“* This,’ I eried, ‘shall be my home. Here 
will I wait till Heaven shall avenge my wrongs.’ 
And I did so, subsisting meanwhile on the fruits 
of my own humble toil, while you, in splendid 
ease and fancied security, believed me lying be- 
neath the dark waters of the Mississippi. At in- 
tervals I came to observe unseen the working of 
the curse, for I felt that one had been pronounced 
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against you. And I was right. A cloud brooded 
over you both, growing heavier and blacker as 
the years rolled on, till finally my husband died. 
And how I learned the manner of his death,” 
she continued, in tones that made the guilty pair 
tremble in spite of themselves, “I will now 
explain. 

“One day I had come on er- 
rand, when I observed, as I s in the shadow 
of a remote and deserted wing of the building, 
that a portion of the ornamental woodwork had 
decayed, leaving a metal ring inserted in the 
wall, and corroded with age. At once I recalled 
the tradition that the builder of this house, one 
of the Montalbert ancestry, had caused certain 
secret passages to be constructed, and their en- 
trances marked by a ring of metal. But their 
existence had long been doubted, the strictest 
search for them having failed. I drew near to 
examine, and on pressing the ring, a portion of 
the wall fell inwards, revealing a narrow passage 
of the firmest masonry. ‘I have discovered this 
for some purpose,’ I exclaimed. And re-closing 
the door, for such it was, I resolved to explore 
the pasgage on that night, when all was quiet. 

“ And in the deep stillness of rayless gloom, I 
entered, and lighting a torch, moved on till I 
reached its terminus. There I found two other 
rings. By pressing one, an entire panel in the 
crimson chamber moved noiselessly aside ; this I 
closed at once, and pressing the other, stood gaz- 
ing through a small aperture that appeared high 
up in the same panel. 

“ He was lying on a gorgeous couch, apparent- 
ly ina deep slumber. But ere long you and 
your accomplice stole in, and with intensest hor- 
ror I gazed and listened to the demoniacal scene 
that followed, till it closed by the plotting of yet 
another murder. But from that time the maid- 
en was safe. For there have been watcnful eyes 
upon you, and hands ready at all times to defend 
the innocent girl whom you thought so complete- 
ly in your power. And now, Isadore Montalbert, 
your hourof doom has come. You are about to 
pay the penalty of your fearful crimes.” 

There was a pause while the three gazed at 
each other, and then the guilty woman arose, 
confronting her accuser with foaming lips and 
a livid brow. 

“Woman,” she exclaimed, “it is your own 
hour of doom that has arrived. You are in my 
power. Every word you have uttered is as 
false as your own black heart, and shall be proved 
so if you have dared to breathe such a tale 
abroad. You little knew with whom you had to 
deal, when you spread this net for me, and will 
find yourself caught in your own toils. Aha! 
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yours shall be a most bitter end—a most bitter 
end!” And the enraged woman brandished her 
clenched hand, and ground her teeth in the agony 
of detected guilt. But the other stood calmly, 
as she replied : 

“I knew your crafty nature, and therefore de- 
layed my accusation, for I was conscious the 
course I had pursued would give you the advan- 
tage. And this delay has rendered your convic- 
tion sure, for these witnesses will not only prove 
my identity, but also that out of your own mouth 
has your condemnation come, fornot a word you 
have uttered this night has escaped them.” And 
she pointed towards the door of a closet near, 
from which there now issued several persons, 
who immediately surrounded the guilty pair, 
three of them, who were officers of justice, pro- 
ceeding at once to secure their prisoners. 

Edmund Redimer made a vigorous resistance, 
while his companion stood for a moment pale 
and rigid. Then she gave a cry that sent a chill 
of horror through the stoutest heart there, as 
drawing forth the golden phial, she exclaimed, 
while her burning glance fell on her accuser : 

“T defy you and them. You think to make 
me die a felon’s death, but this shall cheat you 
of your prey.” And pouring its contents upon 
her head, she fell a moment after, lifeless to the 
floor. 

A wild confusion followed, in the midst of 
which Edmund Redimer effected his escape, and 
was never after heard from in that region. The 
following day a solitary grave was dug in the 
deep shadow of a cypress wood, and thither they» 
bore the remains of Isadore Montalbert. A 
prayer for the soul of the departed rose to the 
lips of Evangeline De Vere, on beholding the 
hearse, as it moved slowly away without a single 
mourner in its track, and she turned shuddering 
from the melancholy sight, to find herself enfold- 
ed in a pair of fond arms, and a gentle voice ad- 
dressing her. It was Alvar Lavalette, whose sud- 
den appearance was soon explained. 

On reaching his destination, he had received a 
document conteining his promotion to a lieu- 
tenantcy, a vacancy having occurred, and giving 
him a leave of indefinite length. He returned 
immediately home, and on learning whither 
Evangeline had gone, followed on with tl.e inten- 
tion of persuading her to acknowledge their be- 
trothal and become at once his bride. And he 
now pressed his suit with redoubled ardor. 

“It is not fitting, after what has passed, that 
you should remain here, or retarn to yourformer 
residence,” said he to Evangeline; “ become my 
wife then, at once, and let us go to-day to our. 
home.” 
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A TALE OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


The young girl hesitated, but his persuasions 
overruled her at last, and that night the lovely 
bride received a warm welcome from her newly 
made parents to the sphere in which she was 
henceforth to move, 

Rosalie Montalbert went “to live for a time,” 
she said, in the old Montalbert mansion, ere 
seeking a pleasanter spot wherein to close her life. 
But one day Evangeline—now more beautiful 
than ever, because happiness had set its seal on 
her fair face—received a summons from her friend 

She found Rosalie Montalbert in the crimson 
chamber, seated before a writing-desk, a secret 
drawer of which lay open, and in her hand was 
a written paper, which she handed to Evangeline, 
while a bright smile illumined her face. 

* Read,” said she; “this star after all has not 
been a fulse symbol.” And she pressed her hand 
to the jewel that had ever glittered on her breast. 

Evangeline read. It was a confession of Hugh 
Montalbert in an hour of bitter remorse, and 
dated the day previous to his death. In it he 
acknowledged his intended crime, and appealed to 
her whom he had long supposed an inhabitant of 
the unseen world for forgiveness. And in clos- 


ing, he confessed his love for Rosalie had been 


overshadowed only, not supplanted, by a passion 
that had made his life an arid waste. 

The young wife turned to express her sympathy 
in the happiness that this discovery must have 
given her to whom she owed so much. But 
though the smile still rested on those grief-worn 
features, the lips gave no reply, for Rosalie 
Montalbert was dead. 

A “MILITIA TRAININ’ ” INCIDENT. 

A company was drawn up in a line, and an 
officer began to call the roll. As he proceeded, 
he came to the name of “‘ Ebenezer Mead.” He 
called it—no answer—though the man supposed 
to own it was but a few steps before him in the 
line. ‘ Ebenezer Mead !” exclaimed the officer, 
in a louder voice. Still no answer. 

“ Eben-e-zer !”’ was again thundered forth from 
the mouth of the indignant officer, still louder 
than before. There still being no answer, the 
officer stepped a pace or two forward— 

“Is there any Mvad here ?” 

“My name is Mead,” replied one of the men 
Eben Mead.” 

“Rascal!” continued the enraged officer, 
“why don’t you answer when your name is 
called? I will call it once more — Ebenezer 
Mead!” There was still no answer. 

“ Rascal, if you don’t answer when I call you 
again, have you court-martialled !” 

“ Sir,” replied the man,“ my name is Eben, 
and not Ebenezer Mead, Your name, I believe, 
is Peter Peed. Now, would you answer if I 
should call you Petereezer Reed?” 

It is unnecessary to state that at the next call 
the officer gave Mr. Mead his true baptismal 
name.—New York Picayune. 


A TALE OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The circumstances of the following extraordi- 
nary narrative of an adventure in the Polar Seas 
are certainly within the range of possivility, since 
no putrefaction could take place whilst the bodies 
of the sufferers were in the temperature of a ves- 
sel “ encased in thick ribbed ice.” 

In the spring of 1840, a whaling vessel sailed 
from the port of London, on a voyage to the 
Polar Seas. Nothing material is said to have 
occurred until their arrival in those solitary re- 
gions, when it became the duty of the crew to 

eep a perpetual lookout on the horizon, in search 
of fish. hilst thus occupied, it was fancied by 
one of the seamen, that a sail was discernible as 
far to the northward as the eye could reach; as 
the course of the whaler was toward the supposed 
vessel, a mast became gradually distinguishable 
amidst the mountain of ice, which appeared in 
that quarter to bound the sea. It was now sum- 
mer, and the afternoon unusually calm, whilst the 
whaler gradually neared the object in view, the 
supposition being that it was a vessel engaged in 
operating on the blubber, in a bay which would 
open to the view on approaching nearer to the 
ice. Arriving, however, at the spot, it became 
clear that the vessel was a wreck embedded in the 
ice, and could only be approached by a boat. 
This having been lowered, the captain and several 
of the seamen landed on the ice, and proceeded 
to the vessel, which proved to be a brig. The 
sails were furled, very little appeared on the deck, 
and all the arrangements were those cf a vessel 
laid up for a long period of time. Descending 
to the cabin, the first object that was seen, wus a 
large Newfoundlaud dog, coiled on a mat, and 
apparently asleep. On touching the animal it 
was found to be dead, and the body frozen as 
hard as stone. Entering the cabin, was next seen 
a young lady seated at a table, her eyes open, and 
gazing with a mild and steadfast expression on 
the new comers to that solitary apot. She was a 
corpse ! and in that apparently resigned and re- 
ligious attitude, had been frozen to death. Be- 
side her, was a young man, who it appeared was 
the brother of the lady, and commander of the 
brig. He, too, was dead, but sitting at the table, 
and before him lay a sheet of paper, on which 
was written the following words: ‘ Our cook 
has endeavored since yesterday morning to strike 
a light, but in vain; all is now over.” At the 
other side of the cabin stood the cook, with a flint 
and a steel in his hand, frozen to a statue, in the 
vain endeavor to procure that fire which alone 
could save him and his companions from the cold 
arms of death.—The superstitious terrors of the 
seamen now hurried the captain away from the 
wreck, the log-book alone being brouglit away, 
and from this it appeared that the vessel was a 
brig which had belonged to the port of London, 
and had sailed for the Arctic regions more than 


Sourteen years before !—An Old Record 


FALSE LOVE. 


Who that feels what love is here— 
All ite falsehoods, all its pains— 
Would, for even Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream a. ? 
Who, that midst a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fude away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ?—Moorz. 
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THE BEST SCHOOL. 


The most prolific school of all has been the 
school of the most difficulty. Some of the v 
best workmen have had the most indifferent too 
to work with. But it is not the tools that make 
the workman, but the trained skill and persever- 
ance of the man himself. Indeed it is proverbial 
that the bad workman never yet had a good tool. 
Some one asked Opie by what wonderful process 
he mixed his colors. “I mix them with my 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the same wit 
every workman who would excel. Ferguson 
made marvellous things—such as his wooden 
clock, that accurately measured the hours—by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in every- 
body’s hand; but then everybody is not a Fer- 
guson. An eminent foreign savant once called 
upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown 
over his laboratories, in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, when 
the doctor took him into his study, and pointing 
to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a few 
watch-glasses, test-papers, a small balance, and 
a blowpipe, said,—‘ That is all the laboratory 
that I have!” Stothard learnt the art of com- 
bining colors by closely studying butterflies’ 
wings; he would often say that no one knew 
what he owed to these tiny insects. A burnt 
stick and a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of 

ncil and canvass. Bewick first practised draw- 
- on the cot walls of his native village, 
which he covered with his sketches in chalk; 
and Benjamin West made his first brushes out of 
a cat’s tail. Ferguson laid himself down in the 
fields at night in a blanket and made a map of 
the heavenly bodies by means of a thread with 
small beads on it stretched between his eye and 
the stars. Franklin first robbed the thunder cloud 
of its lightning, by means of a kite made of two 
cross sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made 
his first model of the condensing steam-engine 
out of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject 
the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford work- 
ed his first problem in mathematics, when a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of leather 
which beat smooth for the purpose; whilst 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated the 
eclipses on his plough-handle. In like manner 
Professor Faraday, Sir Humphrey Davy’s scien- 
tific successor, made his first experiments in 
electricity by the means of an old bottle, while 
he was still a working bookbinder. And it is a 
curious fact that Faraday was first attracted to 
the study of chemistry by hearing one of Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s lectures on the subject at the 
Royal Institution. A gentleman, who was a mem- 
ber, calling one day at the shop where Faraday 
was employed in binding books, found him por- 
ing over the article, “ Electricity” in an en- 
cyclopedia placed in his hands to bind. The 
gentleman having made inquiries, found he was 
curious about such subjects, and gave him an 
order of admission to the Royal Institution, 
where he attended a course of four lectures de- 
livered by Sir Humphrey. He took notes of 
the lectures, which he showed to the lecturer, who 
acknowledged their scientific accuracy, and was 
surprised when informed of the humble position 
of the reporter. Faraday then dalbtined his de- 
sire to devote himself to the prosecution of chem- 
ical studies, from which Sir Humphrey at first 


THE BEST SCHOOL. 


endeavored to dissuade him, but the young man 
persisting, he was at length taken into the Roy- 


al Institution as an assistant; and eventually the 
mantle of the brilliant apothecary’s boy fell up- 
brilliant 


on the worthy shoulders of the nay | 
bookbinder’s apprentice.—Smiles’s “ Self-Help.” 


THE LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 


No man can cultivate too earnestly a hearty 
love for flowers. 'We may not measure the value 
of them as we measure merchandise, for the in- 
fluence flowing from them is ethereal and intan- 

ible ; yet not more -enops' A is pure air to a 
ealthy growth and broad development of the 
body, than is a loving communion with these 
“ sweetest thoughts of God,” needful for all true 
upbuilding and expansion of the mind. The 
notion that it is a weak feminine thing—a thing 
for women and children—to interest one’s self in 
flowers, is utterly false. One of the most hnman- 
izing, and therefore noblest, things in the world, 
is a devout study of these beautiful works of 
God. There are granite peaks lifting themselves, 
bare and bald, with forbidding aspect,which though 
clothed with grandeur, are nevertheless the un- 
loveliest objects in nature. There are other ks 
which have as much of majesty, yet nestled in 
whose rifts, and climbing up whose sides, many- 
colored flowers unfold their beauty, and by their 
soft hues relieve the sternness of the dull, harsh 
rock. Heis the truest man whose character thus 
combines strength and conciliating tenderness— 
whose principles are firm as mountains, yet at 
the same time are always adorned by the verdure 
of a gentle charity. From no source can man 
oo so many gentle thoughts and unpolluted 
eelings, as from intercourse with flowers. If the 
Infinite is ever turning from the care of circlin 
worlds to the adornment of the violet, surely it 
cannot be beneath the dignity of man to follow 
his Maker with reverent step, and learn the les- 
sons which he has written for him in the hum- 
blest flower.— W. Hoyt, in Rural New- Yorker. 


FURS ON BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


There is nothing that looks so rich, easy and 
comfortable as a beautiful piece of fur wrapped 
around a beautiful piece of womanhood. Ton. 
like gold and silver, have always been highly 
estimated by the human family and “the rest of 
mankind.” Rich fars were for many ages used 
as gifts from one prince to another—nobody less 
than a’prince being allowed to wear them. The 
sumptuary laws which once existed with regard 
to the wearing of furs, were at once numerous 
and stringent. In the days of Henry VIL., it 
was two years’ imprisonment for any person be- 
low abaronet to wear a piece of ermine “ as large 
as your hand.” Those absurd laws, however, 
have all been repealed, so that a person at the 
— day can go his length on furs—the only 
imit to his taste being his pocket-book and 
creditors —Home Journal. 


HOPE. 
Who says the wan autumnal sun 
Beams with too faint a smile 
To light up nature’s face again, 
And, though the year be on the wane, 
With thoughts of spring the heart beguile? 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


We are roses. 
Bending with our fullness, 

Midst our close-capped sister buds, 

’ Warming the green coolness. 

Whatso’er of beauty 
Teems and yet reposes, 

Blush, and bosom, or sweet breath, 
Took shape in roses.—Luiea Host. 


Cut Flowers. 

Cat flowers intended for home use should not be made 
into bouquets, but arranged in dishes, with or without 
sand, so that each flower-stalk can go directly into the 

“water. The only time this rule should be deviated from 
is, in case of parties, where every one wishes their flowers 
to show to the best advantage Such flowers will not at 
best last more than two or three days; while if arranged 
with their ends in water or wet sand, and a little care 
taken to sprinkle them with tepid water, they will look 
fresh and decent for a week. Bouquets are made in 
different ways, but all aim at the same thing—that of 
presenting the flowers to the best advantage. The com- 
mercial florist aims at making a few flowers go as far as 
possible; and not unfrequently by so doing, hits the very 
acme of bouquet making, that of exhibiting each individ- 
ual flower without crowding. But to our bouquet. The 
groundwork is made up of the Ground Peris, or club 
moss. Having procured your moss, pull it to pieces, and 
tie smal! bunches of it to the ends of young willow twigs ; 
having made enough of these, bind them together so as 
to form a head as large as the bouquet is desired to be. 
Take a pair of scissors and trim the top slightly convex, 
or cauliflower shape. Have your flowers fastened to 
twigs (the camellias to willow, and all small flowers to 
broom corn). When all this is accomplished, the flowers 
are drown through the moss in just such a position as 
taste may dictate, the camellias occupying uniform posi- 
tions, whether three or a dozen—~all interstices filled up 
with choice- small flowers. A piece of cotton or fine 
string should be frequently bound round while drawing 
the flowers in their places soas to keep them there. After 
all the space is filled in, place a few little simple flowers, 
such as the stevia, cyprus vine, etc., round the outside, 
to hide all appearance of stems, and it is complete. 


Laying in by the Heels. 

When plants are taken up for removal, if they cannot 
be planted immediately, they are generally laid together 
horizontally in a trench made for that purpose, and the 
roots covered with earth. This is done to prevent the 
roots from becoming dry and withered, which they would 
do, if they were left exposed to the open air for any length 
of time. This is generally termed “laying in by the 
heels.” 


This celebrated fruit, which is so highly spoken of by 
travellers in Java, etc., belongs to the same genus as the 
Gamboge tree, and both require a stove in England. 
‘they are, however, seldom grown in this country. 

\ 
Butaxia. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea-flowers, 
which in this climate require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light peaty soil, and receive the general 
treatment of Australian shrubs. There are only two 
apecies. 
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A Plea for Ferns and Mosses.’ 

Asa class of plants, ferns and mosses attract but little 
attention, even among people who are naturally fond of 
flowers. But it is only for the want of a little more inti- 
mate knowledge of their individual characteristics; for 
they are unquestionably a beautiful link in the vegetable 
kingdom, without showy flowers, it is true, but with a 
foliage (frond) which in color and general aspect is very 
agreeable. There is plenty of room in every hot-house or 
green-house to grow these plants, without any infringing 
on the more important space where other plants stand. 
If you have a naked piece of soil under the stage or 


| sround the paths, what looks nicer than to have it cov- 


ered with lycopods? If a few hanging baskets are sus- 
pended from the rafters of your house (and every one 
should have a few), it may have in itachoice orchid, 
hoyabella, or other plant, this moss is just what you 
want. Place ina few pieces of moss, and it will soon 
spread over the whole, forming a living green basket; 
while it acts at the same time as a never-failing hygrome- 
ter, indicating when water is wanted, besides preventing 
undue evaporation. For green for the bouquet, too, 
many are exceedingly useful and beautiful. Take the 
wedge-leaved Maiden-hair (adiantum cuneatum). or tbe 
true Maiden-hair (A. capillus venerus), for instance ; search 
the whole vegetable kingdom, and you can scarcely find 
more delicately beautiful material for the purpose, espe- 
cially for the outside of table bouquets. They have the 
additional good quality of being always in good season ; in 
fact, they are just the thing that every collection of plants 
should have some specimens of. There is no difficulty in 
the culture; they all like frequent sprinklings while grow- 
ing. The following kinds should be grown by everybody 
who has 4 plant-house :—Lycopodium denticulatum, asi- 
um, depressum, wildenovii and ambrosum, adiantum cu- 
neatum, davalia canafiensis (hare’s foot fern), and gym- 
nogramma chrysophylia. 


Hypericum. 

St. John’s Wort. The pretty yellow flowers and shrabs 
and herbaceous perennials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high repute for driving 
away evil spirits; and on this account, were generally 
planted near dwelling houses. They-were also highly 
valued for their medicinal properties, being believed to 
have a powerful effect in stopping bleeding and healing 
wounds. The most commen kind, the Tatsan, or Park 
leaves, is now made into another genus, under the name 
of androseenum; but the botanical distinction is very 
trifling. All the kinds will thrive well under the drip of 
trees; and they will grow in any soil or situation, though 
they prefer moisture and the shade. They are found in 
almort all the temperate climates in the world, and are 
propagated by seeds, and by dividing the roots. 


Stevia. 

Mexican perennials, with tufts of very pretty white or 
pinkish flowers, which should be grown in sandy peat, 
and require a little protection during the winter. Stevia 
Ewupatorium isa very pretty plant for bedding out ina 


Leguminous Plants. 

Plants that produce their seeds in a pod or legume, like 
the common pea and bean; some of them have pea-flow- 
ers, and others have tassel-like flowers, like the acacias. 
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Mangosteen. 
| 
geometrical flower-garden, from its compact form of 
growth, and abundance of delicate flowers. eo 


The Housewife. 


Oyster Sauce. 

Mix three ounces of butter in a stewpan with two 
ounces of flour; then blanch and beard three dozen oys- 
sters, put the oysters into another stewpan, add beards 
and liquor to the flour and butter, with a pint and a half 
of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of cay- 
enne, two cloves, half a blade of mace, and six pepper- 
corns; place it over the fire, keep stirring, and boil it ten 
minutes; then add a tablespoonful of essence of ancho- 
vies, and one of Harvey shuce, pass it through a tammy 
over the oysters, make the whole very hot without boil- 
ing, and serve. A less quantity may be made, using less 
proportions. 


Sheep’s Kidneys. 

For a small dish procure six fresh ones, take off the 
thin skin which covers them, and cut them into slices, 
put in a saute-pan one ounce of butter; when melted and 
nearly brown add the kidneys, with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one quarter ditto of pepper, half a tablespoonful of 
flour, mix well together, add half a wineglass of sherry 
and a gill of broth, simmer for a few minutes, and serve 
very hot; a nice crisp toast placed under them is an im- 
provement ; also a few raw mushrooms cut in slices, added 
when being sauted, are excellent. 


Gravy for Roast Meats. 

Save all the nice bits of roast in a jar for the purpose— 
then you are never ata loss for gravies; take some of 
these pieces and cut them very small, and put them into 
® saucepan; pour over them one pint of boiling water ; 
let it simmer very slowly (tightly covered) for an hour; 
strain through a sieve, and add this to melted or drawn 
butter. Send to table in a sauce-boat. A careful cook 
will always save the meat gravies left, and have a vessel 
for keeping them. 


To pickle French Beans. 

Gather them before they become stringy, and, without 
taking off the ends, put them into a very strong brine 
until they become yellow; drain the liquor from them, 
and wipe them dry with acloth. Put them into a stone 
Jar by the fire, and pour boiling vinegar on them every 
twenty-four hours, preventing the escape of the steam, 
‘and in four or five days they will become green. Sam- 
phire may be done in precisely the same manner as the 
French beans. 


Soup Jullienne. 

Shred carrots and turnips small, with celery heads 
about two inches long; wash and steam them separately 
in a little water till nearly done; when ready, cut the 
white of the celery small, and a small quantity of cab- 
bage, endive and leeks; put all to boil till quite tender in 
three quarts of beef-stock; add, if at hand, asparagus 


-Qhapped Hands. 
As winter is approaching, we desire to give an invalu- 
. able recipe for the cure and prevention of chapped hands 
+ or faces, to our lady readers. Take the yolk of one egg, 
two ounces of honey, one of oil of almonds, a little scent, 
and haif an ounce of powdered orris-root. This will last 


one person three months. Use as little as possible at a 
time. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To bake a Ham, 

Pat the ham in soak’previous to dressing it. If an old 
one, two hours will be required; but if not very old, an 
hour will suffice. Wipe it very dry, and cover it with a 
paste about an inch in thickness. The edges being first 
moistened must be drawn together, and made to adhere, 
or the gravy willescape. Bake it ina regular, well-heated 
oven; it will take from three to six hours, according to 
its weight. When done remove tlie paste, and then the 
skin. This must be done while the ham is hot. If well 
baked, and not too salt, it will prove of finer flavor than 
if boiled. 

Veal Broth (French method). 

The following is much recommended by French physi- 
cians:—Put one pound of veal from knuckle, with but 
very little of the bone, into a stewpan with three pints of 
water and a saltspoonful of salt, place it over the fire to 
boil; when boiling, take off all the scum; then add a 
small cabbage-lettuce and a few sprigs of chervil, if 
handy; let simmer slowly for two hours, it will then be 
reduced to about a quart; pass it through a sieve, letting 
the meat drain, and it is ready to serve. 


Difficult Breathing, Shortness of Breath, etc. 

Vitriolated spirits of ether, one ounce ; camphor, twelve 
grains. Make a solution, of which take a teaspoonful 
during the paroxysm. This is usually found to restore 
instantaneous relief in difficulty of breathing, depending 
on internal diseases and other causes, where the patient, 
from a very quick and laborious breathing, is obliged to 
be in an erect posture. 


Steamed Indian Pudding. 

Two cupsful of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses, two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, two cupsful of 
Indian meal, one of flour, and one of dried cherries, cur- 
rants, or other fruits, all thoroughly mixed. Have a tin 
dish ready, into which pour the batter ; set it in a steamer, 
and cook it in an hour anda half. Send it to the table 
hot, and serve with any good sauce. 


To destroy Ants. 

A strong solution of chloride of lime, sprinkled about 
places where they frequent, has been found an effectual 
remedy for both the red and black ant. As an experi- 
ment, we sprinkled some of this solution on an ant-hill, 
long inhabited by black ants, and in a few days we found 
that the whole colony had left for parte unknown. 


Ink Stains, 

Milk will remove, if applied immediately, all ink stains 
from woolen materials. We have repeatedly extracted 
ink from a cloth table-cover, carpet, flannel dress, and 
other like articles, by simply pouring a little milk on the 
spot, and then with a clean cloth rubbing it dry. 


Johnny-Cake. 

Two cupsful of Indian meal, half a cupful of flour, two 
cupsful of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of molasses, and 
one teaspoonful of soda. Bake in a hot oven—it will be 
very light. 


Cream Cheese. 

Put as much salt into three quarte of raw cream as will 
season it, stir it well, and pour it into a sieve, in which 
you have folded a cheese-cloth four times doubled; when 


it bardens, cover it with nettles on a pewter dish. 
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How to cook a Ham, 

Never put « ham into a kettle of cold water, and be 
equally careful never to place one into boiling water. 
First let the water become lukewarm, and then put the 
ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for four or five 
hours—five is better than four—then take it out and 
shave the rind off. Rub granulated sugar into the whole 
surface of the ham, so long as it can be made to reveive 
it. Place the ham in a baking-dish with a bottle of cham- 
pagne or prime cider. Baste occasionally with the juice, 
and let it bake an hour in agentie heat. A slice from a 
nicely cured ham thus cooked is enough to animate the 
ribs of death. 


A new Rat-Trap. 

A common meal-bag is spread upon the floor, and a 
handful of meal sprinkled over the inner surface. The 
upper fold of the sack is slightly elevated, to afford an 
easy passage to the ‘ pests,’ and the mouth of the sack 
is curtailed to the size of a span. The rats run in, and, 
thinking themselves secure, remain, while others keep 
coming. When you have sufficient reason to believe your 
sack is full, go slyly to it and place your foot over the 
mouth of the sack, and then do what you please with the 
contents. In this way sixteen and twenty rats per day 
have been destroyed. 


Sealing-W ax for Fruit Cans. 

Take rosin, eight ounces; gum shellac, two ounces; 
Deeswax, one-half ounce; and if you desire to have it col- 
ored, an ounce and a half of English vermilion. Melt 
the rosin and stir in the vermilion, if used. Then ad@ 
the shellac slowly, and afterwards the beeswax. This 
will make quite a quantity, and needs only to be melted 
to be ready for use at any time. 
Lemon Pies. 

Beat with yolk of four eggs two tablespoonsful of melt- 
ed butter, four of white sugar, the juice and grated rind 
of two lemons. Put intoarich pasteand bake. Then 
beat the whites to a froth, adding two tablespoonsful of 
grated sugar. Spread on the pies when done. Put them 
in the oven and bake again for three minutes. The above 
is for two pies. 


To remove Grease from Wall-Paper. 

Scrape some Wilmington clay to powder; wet it with a 
little cold water mixed with ox-gall, and plaster it on the 
grease-spot. Pin a blotting-paper carefully over it. Let 
it rest two or three hours, then brush it off, and renew 
the application; repeat it till the grease disappears. If 
you have no Wilmington clay, you may substitute mag- 
nesia, or scraped grease-ball. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Half a pint of split peas, three carrots, three parsnips, 
three potatoes, three turnips; the vegetables cut in thin 
slices and fried in halfa pound of butter. Put it all ina 
gallon of spring water ; stew it till reduced to two quarts; 
season with sweet herbs, pepper, salt and celery to your 
taste; strain it,‘to be boiled the night before it is wanting. 
Cream Custard. 

Mix a pint of cream with one of milk, five beaten eggs, 
&@ tablespoonful of flour, and three of sugar. Add nut- 
meg to the taste, and bake the custard in cups or pie- 
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Boil mealy potatoes very soft, peel and mash them. To 
four good-sized potatoes puta piece of butter of the size 
of a hen’s egg and a teaspoonful of salt. When the but- 
ter has melted, put in half a pint of cold milk. If the 
milk cools the potatoes, put in a quarter of a pint of 
yeast, and flour to make them of the right consistency to 
mould up. Set them in a warm place; when risen, mould 
them up with the hand; let them remain ten or fiftecn 
minutes before baking them. 


Potatoes in Haste. 

A very mice little dish may be made of potatoes in fif- , 
teen minutes (or less, if the water is boiling); peel and cut 
some potatoes in slices, a quarter or half an inch thick ; 
pour on them boiling water, enough to cover them, and 
let them boil till tender; skim them; then add butter 
with flour, worked in it in proportion to the quantity of 
potatoes ; let it boil up once, add a little chopped parsley, 
and serve, with the addition of pepper to taste. 


Horseradish Sauce, hot. 

Slice two onions and fry them in oil; and when they be- 
gin to color, put them in a saucepan with a glass of white 
wine, the same of broth, two slices of lemon peeled, two 
cloves of garlic, a bay leaf, thyme, basil and two cloves; 
boil these a quarter of an hour, aud then strain it; add 
capers and an anchovy chopped, pepper, salt, and a 
spoonful of horseradish boiled to a pulp ; warm the whole 
without boiling. 


Venison Potted, 

Put the venison into apan, and pour red wine over it, 
and cover it with a pound of butter; put a paste over the 
pan; set it in the oven to bake. When done take the 
meat out of the gravy, beat it well with the butter that 
has risen to the top, add more, if necessary, season with 
pepper, salt, and mace pounded; put into pots, set them 
in the oven for a few minutes; when cold cover with clari- 
fied butter. 


To pickle Gherkins. ; 

Steep them in strong brine for a week, then pour it off; 
heat it to the boiling point, and agaim pour it on the 
gherkins. In twenty-four hours drain the fruit on a 
sieve; put it in wide-mouthed bottles or jars; fill them up 
with strong pickling vinegar, boiling hot, bung them 
down at once and tie them over with bladder. When 
cold, dip the corks into melted bottle-wax. Spice is usu- 
ally added to the bottles, or else steeped in the vinegar. 


Quinces. 

Quinces cooked in the following manner have a deli- 
cious flavor :—Take fair, ripe ones, bake them rather 
quicker than apples, cut them open and remove the cores, 
which will almost drop out, like a nut from a shell, if the 
fruit is properly eooked; sprinkle, on white sugar, and 
eat them before they are quite cooled, adding milk or 
cream. 


Cockroaches, 

Cockroaches, as well as ants, are driven away by strew- 
ing elderberry leaves, or slices or rind of pineapple, on 
the shelves and places frequented by these troublesome 


plates in a quick oven. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Snake Story. 


lately. When first discovered he was hanging from 


not, after eating a whole rabbit. 


Swallowing Things. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A black snake in Ticonderoga occasioned some talk, 


pole in the fence, with his head near the ground. Soon 
after a rabbit came out from the brush, and was immedi- 
ately caught by the nose. The snake quickly fell upon 
the ground, wound up the rabbit, and gave a deadly 
squeeze The poor victim gave but a sharp cry, and was 
dead. The snake still held him by the head, and soon 
had him, legs and all, down his voracious throat. It was 
near an hour from the time the men first s@w the snake 
before his meal was completed. The men then fell upon 
the serpent and captured him. He is now in a box, and, 
adds our informant, shows but little life. We presume 


At a recent meeting of the “ Boston Society for Medical 


A remarkable 

‘A cave has been discovered in Alachus county, Florida, 
which is described as larger than the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, and as having an ancient Latin inecription on 
the walls, which states that a party of Danes had visited 
this cave in the year 1050, and that a priest who accom- 


panied them had left this memorial of their visit. The 
name of this priest was Marcus Poleus. It also stated 
that these bold navigators had embarked on a voyage of 
exploration, and had been driven far south; also that 
they had visited many large islands, and finally bad land- 
ed ine thickly populated country, where the people had 
received them kindly, thinking them superior beings; 
that several of their number, together with some Greek 
artizans and two priests, had been left there as a colony. 


Curious Eccentric. 

A citizen of Berlin, Prussia, a man in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, is periodically attacked with a desire to knock 
off hats. He afterwards makes up the loss to the aston- 
ished victim of this strange fancy by the payment of three 


Improvement,” Dr. Tyler, of the McLean Asylum, said it 
was the commonest thing for patients at that institution 
to swallow small objects, such as pieces of glass, coal, 
stone, thimbles, ete. Lately, a woman swallowed a cro- 
chet needle. Silver thimbles were quite a common article 
of diet. The treatment generally employed was to give 
plenty of farina gruel, or porridge, without resorting to 
medicine. Among some of the patients was a curious 
propensity to swallow toads—and there is now in the asy- 
lum a man who has swallowed half a dozen live toads 


thalers. According to the calculation of his family, in 
the past year he has been obliged to make good the loss 
of two hundred and sixty seven hats. Ata recent musi- 
cal festival, fifty-three hats were sacrificed to this curious 


A Scotch paper relates the following instance of the 


without injury. 


A novel Cure. 


tice of onions, tobacco and salt, mixed in equal parts. 
The wrist was tightly bound at the same time. In an 
hour the swelling was reduced, and in another hour the 
‘workman was able to resume his labor. This recipe is 
richly worth remembering, especially as it is believed to 
be equally effectual in the case of the bite of a mad dog. 


Queer Funeral Custom. 

When a person dies in Rio Janeiro the front entrance 
of the house is closed—the only oceasion when such a 
thing happens. The law requires the body to be buried 
in twenty-four hours. If the deceased was married, a fes- 
toon of black cloth and gold is hung over the street door ; 
for unmarried, lilac and black; for children, white or 
blue, or gold Coffins for the married are also bleck, but 
for young persons, they are red, scarlet or blue. Mourn- 
ing is a long affair, and widows never lay aside their weeds 
unless they marry. 


Extraordinary Rose-Tree. 

There is now growing in the gardeus of Moors-end, 
Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, the residence of C. 
Colmore, Esq., a white rose-tree, thirty feet in height. It 
is now a perfect picture, and is estimated to have between 
18,000 and 20,000 blossoms upon it, being literally smoth- 
ered in bloom, besides having thrown off a whole heap of 
petals, which lie in a cluster round it, and present the 
appearance of a bed of snow. 


A carpenter at Petersburgh, Virginia, while tearing 
down an old house, lately, was bitten on the finger by a 
rattlesnake, and in a few moments his finger swelled to 
four times its natural size, and inflamed streaks began to 
shoot up his arm. At this juncture an experiment at 
saving his life was tried, by putting on the wound a poul- 


sagacity of a dog, which was manifested at Berwick, in 
Berwickshire. A dog came to the station-master, and 
played such antics to and fro as induced the master to 
follow along the railway bridge; a poor man was found 
lying ran over by a railway train, one leg so frightfully 
crushed as to require amputation to save life. Had it not 
been for the dog, another train speedily due would have 
passed over the man’s body, and cut him to pieces. 

An old Tree. 

The oldest known tree, the age of which is historically 
determined, is the sacred fig-tree of Anarajapoura, in 
Ceylon. It was planted by King Devinipiatissa, in the 
year 288 B. C. ; and its history from that date is preserved 
by @ mass of documentary and traditional evidence. It 
was described by the Chinese traveller, Fa Hiam, in the 
year 414, and by the earliest Europeans who visited it, in 
about the same terms. It still flourishes, and is an object 
of worship to the Buddhists of the island. 


Extraordinary Eccentricity. 

An instance of this occurred lately at Lecure, near 
Havre. A cap was seen in the water with string of 
corks around it, used as a label, upon which was written, 
“ Pull the string, I am at the end of it.”” The string was 
pulled, and sure enough there was the late writer of the 
label, with a paper detailing the cause of his having made 
away with himself, carefully corked up in a bottle in his 


pocket, with his mame and address, ‘ Francois Foliot, of 
Vandrimare.”’ 


A Petrifaction. 

Some workmen employed by a resident of Croton, 
Tompkins county, New York, in removing the remains of 
his parents to the cemetery, in attempting to raise one of 
the coffins, found it to be uncommonly heavy. Upon exam- 
ination, it was found that the body was completely petri- 
fied, the form being perfect. It had been buried twenty- 
five years. 
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Hero Worship. 

Among the Acul Mountains there has been found, in 
an old house, a bust of Lord Nelson. It is of white 
marble, somewhat stained by time and neglect Nelson 
is represented in his costume of admiral, and bears on his 
breast five decorations. One in commemoration of the 
battle of Aboukir, has the inscription, ‘‘ Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson of the Nile.” Another medal bears the 
words, ‘‘ Almighty God has blessed his majesty’s glory.’’ 
This bust, interesting in its artistic and historical asso- 
ciation, was found on an altar devoted to the fetish wor- 
ship, where for half a century it has been reverenced as 
the deity of the mountain streams. The names of the 
sculptors were “‘Coale and Lealy, of Lambeth.” Thus 
for fifty years a bust of an English admiral has been wor- 
shipped as an idol. The finder of the statue has refused 
an offer of $500 for it. 


Singular Monomania. 

An Albanian has lately been afflicted with a singular 
and extraordinary hallucination arising from a tendency 
to apoplexy, and of daily recurrence for a long time. 
Every day exactly at two—the hour at which he dined— 
he seemed to see an old hag of a frowning and incensed 
countenance enter the room, even when the door was 
bolted, rush up to him with every evidence of spite and 
indignation, and uttering something unintelligible, strike 
him a severe blow with her fist, causing him to fall into a 
swoon of longer or shorter duration. The man has since 
been relieved by blood-letting. 


New Clock on Westminster Abbey. 

This clock cost the English government the enormous 
sum of £22,000. The London Builder says :—‘‘ The ex- 
penditure upon this clock is enormous, and without con- 
sidering the future cost of cleansing and necessary repairs, 
the interest at five per cent. on the present outlay would 
amount to upward of £1100 perannum. This, irrespec- 
tive of maintenance and attendance. is no matter for 
mirth, but would less require notice were it not a type of 
the mode in which the public money is expended.” 


An Aerolite. 

A very large aerolite fell near Delhi, India, on the 14th 
of July. It buried itself nearly four feet deep in the 
earth, and when taken out it required ten men to lift it. 
Two smaller fragments fell within a mile of it. The noise 
of the explosion that preceded its fall is described as being 
as loud as if all the magazines in India had been collected 
and blown up at once. 


A curious Case. 

“A well-educated young lady,” says Once a Week, 
“‘ remained for four years, alternating at frequent inter- 
vals between the loss and possession of her memory. Her 
mind was a perfect blank at the one time, and her facul- 
ties, like these of a child, retaining no consciousness of 
her proper self, while at the other she was again the 
accomplished woman.” 


A queer Bird. 

An animal called the laughing jackass, found nowhere 
but on the Australian continent, has been brought to 
San Francisco. It belongs to the feathered tribe—has 
feathers, wings, and along beak. It laughs like an old 
woman; and in the Australian forest, at night, it has led 
many a wayfarer in search of an old lady in such a lonely 
condition. The animal is probably of the species gyasticus. 


Anecdote of a Parrot. 

Mr. Cornwall Simeon gives the following anecdote in 
his “Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History :”— 
“ A parrot belonging to some friends of mine was gene- 
rally taken out of the room when the family assembled 
for prayers, for fear lest he might take into his head to 
join irreverently in the response. One evening, however, 

Pp happened to be iced. and he was for- 
gotten. For some time he maintained a decorous silence, 
but at length, instead of ‘Amen,’ out he came with 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer.’ On this the butler was directed to 
remove him, and had got as far as the door with him, 
when the bird, perhaps thinking that he had committed 
himself, and had better apologize, called out, ‘Sorry I 
spoke.’ The overpowering effect on the congregation may 
be more easily imagined than described.” 


A queer Muss, 
Not long since a man in Sauk county, Wisconsin, mar- 


ried for his second wife his own step-mother).who, singular | 


enough, was sister to his first wife. The lady is, therefore, 
net only step mother and aunt to her husband’s children, 
but also their grandmother; while the husband is step- 
father to his step-sisters. Her issue by this marriage will 
not only be own cousins to their step-brother, but uncles 
and aunts also. And the lady herself, being grandmother 
to her children and nephews, may be regarded as mother 
to herself, aud chiid to herself, and therefore her own 
grandmother. 


Curious Invention. 

The latest invention is an instrument to prevent chick- 
ens from tching up the gard It is something like 
a long spur, attached to the hind part of a hen’s leg. The 
instrument is so arranged, that when the hen is about to 
soeratch the earth, the spur catches in the g d before 
the foot has fairly descended, and obliges her to bring her 
foot down quietly and harmlessly in front of the place 
which she aimed at. The hen thereupon tries the other 
foot with a like result. She keeps on trying, and before 
she is aware of it, the machine has walked her right out 
of the garden! 

Hlectric Wonder. 

On the 16th of August last a flash of lightning struck a 
windmill at Lappion, in France, in which there was a 
female, who was killed by the electric fluid, and on whose 
body there was left the picture of a neighboring tree, with 
all its branches and Jeayes complete. This singular tat- 
tooing by the lightoing was seen and attested by medical 
examiners and the municipal authorities of the place. 


Cheap Arrangement. 

Near Pittsburg, Pa., a grass widow had married her 
second husband without the intervention of a divorce, 
when, behold the first husband returned and claimed his 
own. The two husbands and the wife sat down and 
talked it over, and as the result, the original proprietor 
sold out all right and title for $5. He might be consid- 
ered a lucky fellow, indeed. 

Singular Result. 

A very curious fact is mentioned in Forbes Winslow's 
new work on “Nascent Insanity.”” A gentleman, after 
an attack of paralysis, when attempting to pronounce 
words, always transposed the letters. For example, in 
endeavoring to say the word “flute,” he said “ etulf;”” 
puc,” for “ cup “gum,” instead of mug.” 
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GENTEEL POVERTY. 

The married man, the man of family, most 
deeply feels the miseries of genteel poverty. His 
personal sufferings are merged in the thoughts of 
home. He would gladly throw off the disguise, 
gladly resign his fashionable acquaintances, and 
seek his happiness when the day’s labors are 
over, in the bosom of his family. But the inex- 
orable world decides otherwise. He can never 
escape the grindstones to which he is tied. 
Country cousins must be entertained, family re- 
unions given, summer jaunts undertaken. He 
knows full well that as the mainspring of the 
whole machinery, if he once give out, discord 
and destruction are the inevitable result, and he 
works on, hopeless and desperate. Finally, the 
anticipated crash comes. He loses nothing—he 
had nothing to lose. But now he may gain all 
for which he so long sighed. The play is over, 
the lights are out, and the gaudy trappings of as- 
sumed wealth may be replaced by honest home- 
spun. But it is too late, the intoxicating bowl 
of worldly vanity has become too necessary to 
the depraved taste to be now resigned. Once it 
might have been, but not now. Again he starts 
upon the fatal race, again he for a moment hov- 
ers above the horizon, and then forever disap- 
pears from sight, and it is heaven’s mercy if his 
memory is untainted with guilt. 


PRESERVE youR Seriats.—As the year 
draws to a close, many of our readers must have 
accumulated many complete volumes of maga- 
zines, and the like serial publications, which they 
desire to preserve. By handing or sending them 
into our office, they will be bound up in any de- 
sired style, at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. 


» 
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LErT 1T BE REMEMBERED.—We bind Ballou’s 


Dollar Monthly for thirty-eight cents per volume, 
neat, uniform and strong, with illumined cover. 


Hixt to pustic Men.—Those who enter 
public life should first deaden their sensibilfties 
to praise and blame. 


Portry.—The spirit of poetry is the morning 
light which wakes the statue of Memnon to 
music. 


AMUSEMENTS OF WAR. 

When Louis XIV. besieged Lille, the Count 
de Brouai, governor of the place, was so polite 
as to send a supply of ice every morning for the 
king’s dessert. Louis said one day to the gentle- 
man who brought it, “‘ I am much obliged to M. 
de Brouai for his ice, but I wish he would send it 
in larger portions.” The Spaniard answered, 
without hesitation, “Sire, he thinks the siege 
will be long, and he is afraid the ice may be ex- 
hausted.” When the messenger was going, the 
Duke de Charrost, captain of the guards, called 
out, “ Tell Brouai not to follow the example of 
the Governor of Douai, who yielded like a ras- 
cal.” The king turned round, laughing, and 
said, “‘Charrost, are yon mad?” “ How, sir?” 
answered he; “‘Brouai is my cousin.” In the 
Memories de Grammont, you will find similar 
examples of the amusements of war. You re- 
member that when Philip of Macedon van- 
quished ‘the Athenians, in a pitched battle, they 
sent next morning to demand their baggage ; the 
king laughed, and ordered it to be returned, say- 
ing, “I do believe the Athenians think we did 
not fight in earnest.” 


» 


Apvice.—The advice of a sagacious mother 
to her daughter, in some old novel, is said to 
have been, ‘Ann, my dear, you can never be 
pretty, so you had better be odd.” A consider- 
able portion of the modern belles have acted 
upon this advice. 


DesotatTion.—To the east of the Jordan 
there are whole cities, beautifully built, and 
adorned with all the beauties of Grecian and Ro- 
man art, still standing in desolate majesty, with 
no inhabitant but the wolf and the hyena. 


A poruLaR Error.—It is common to speak 
of those whom a flirt has jilted as her victim. 
This is a flirt’s error; her rea) victim is the man 
whom she accepts. 


FrienpsHir.—Friendship often operates like 
magnetism, in which contrary states attract, and 
similar repel. 


Pieasure.—Pleasure is often like vapor which 
rises only at night and dries up by day. 
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WHAT IS MONEY P 

People in novels and plays spurn gold—they 
hate it, they look at it sideways and contempt- 
uously—they fling it from them or trample it 
under their feet. All these things show their su- 
periority to mere human nature, and therefore we 
ought to feel the more indebted to the novelist 
who brings forth a new and better race than the 
world boasts of and teaches us—shames us—by 
showing that the mere creatures of the imagin- 
_ ation are superior to the beings who are the lords 
of the creation. 

“ Perish the gold!” ought to be kept in stereo 
by‘all novel-printers, for it is a continually recur- 
ring beauty in every such work, and is a noble 
and energetic expression. 

“Jenkins, you have served me well for twenty 
years,” said Tompkins to his foreman, “there 
are fifty pounds for ye, and begone !” 

“Do you doubt my integrity, Mr. Tompkins ?” 
said Jenkins, with a terrific look, as he took the 
red silk purse with the sovereigns enclosed. 

“TI do,” answered Tompkins, firmly, yet 
mournfully. 

“Then ‘ perish the gold !’ ” screamed Jenkins, 
as he flung the purse upon the floor of the count- 
ing-house, took his hat from a peg, smoothed the 
crown of it with his elbow, and rushed into the 
street amidst a storm of wind and rain above, and 

a conglomeration of mud below. 

“ Staberino,” said Grufere, “ wilt thou do my 
bidding ¢” 

“What! challenge Lorenzo, overpower him, 
and pass my sword through his body—the vil- 
lain—yes !” 

“No, kill him quietly and expeditiously—thou 
hast the price in thy hand.” 

“*Perish the gold!’” exclaimed Staberino, 
flinging the leather bag and its contents into the 
Guadalaxara, which flowed beneath the window, 
and sheathed his sword. 

«My dear girl,” said Sir William, “I cannot 
marry you—it would ruin us both—here—here is 
gold—take it, and be happy if you can.” 

And be miserable 

“T have said.” 

“Perish the gold!’ ” frantically shrieked the 
unfortunate girl, dashing the money from her, 
and rushing forth to misery and starvation. 

There—that last is a clincher; who will say 
after that, that novel-people are not wonderful 
scorners of the “ golden ore?” Sure we are that 
any one else would have acted a less noble, 

though perhaps more prudent part, than the 
wretched lady. But then, why should novel 
people desire gold? Don’t their common pro- 
genitor provide them with all that fortune which 
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each deserves? And be assured, tender-hearted 
reader, the lady will not fare worse in the end for 
her noble disdain of riches. 


no 
can give.” 
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But it is not the ruffians and unfortunate only 


that thus contemn wealth ; all the eccentric—and 


ery one is eccentric who does anything very 


good or very bad—all the eccentric people in 
novels have a “devil-may-care”’ sort of disregard 
for 


money. 
“O,” said the charming Julia, “I could live 


and die midst want without repining, if Gonsalvo’s 
fate was but linked with mine !” 


“Yes, dearest,” said that individual, entering, 
and I could struggle through wo the deepest, 


without money, without friends, if I possessed 
but thee!” 


Then, again, there is another class which al- 


ways delights in giving away the money it has 
earned by years of toil. , 


“Here,” said the benevolent money-lender, 
take this ; you will find five hundred pounds— 
thanks—it is yours—and never want while I 


O how pleasant it is to read this sort of thing! 
ne feels one’s respect for the race rising like the 


mercury on the coast of Africa, and all one’s old 
prejudices against misbegotten wealth and its 
possessors oozing away. 


+ 


Famity Puysic1an.—In Burmah when a 


young woman is taken very ill, her parents agree 
with the physician, that if he cures the patient he 
may have her for his trouble, but if she dies un- 
der his medicines, he is to pay them her value. 
It is stated that successful physicians have very 
large families of females, who have become their 
property in this manner. 


Derraction.—Mirabeau gives an excellent 


canon of advice in regard to detraction, “Deal 
with it as with a wasp—never attack it unless 
you are sure to destroy it, or it will assail you 
with increased exasperation and greater force.” 


+ 


A Hixt ro Bores.—Loungers should never 
torment industrious people with their loafing 
visits. They should seek each other’s society. 
There’s no harm in a bore’s boring a bore ! 


“Raisine tHe Wrnp.’—This is now de- 
nominated, more classically, “ exciting the finan- 
cial Zolus.”’ 


+ 


Stanper.—Slander is the revenge of a cow 
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LAST MOMENTS. 


The manner in which remarkable persons have 
met the great enemy of mankind, would form a 
cnrious history. To contemplate the different 
moods and tempers with which frivolity and phi- 
losophy have met the king of terrors—whether 
the one has displayed great weakness, or the 
other sustained itself in the hour of its great 
change—to ascertain whether the bold reckless- 
ness of the profligate, who has through life 
scoffed at the dangers and perils of death, has 
accompanied his last moments—or whether the 
equanimity with which the good man has con- 
templated the change while health seemed to 
place it at a distance, has deserted him in the 


hour of trial—would be a curious speculation, 

and form a great moral lesson to mankind.— 

Gallani, when dying, said, “The dead had sent 

him a card of invitation.” —Wood died clasping 

in his dying hand the papers of the Athenw Ox- 
oniensis. Here was the ruling passion strong in 
death. 

A Dane who was condemned to death, thus ad- 
dressed his executioner, “Be quick in cutting 
off my head, for we have often debated at Toms- 
burg whether any sense is retained after the head 
is off. I will grasp the knife in my hand; if, 
after my head is off, I strike it towards you, it 
will show I have not lost all sense. If I let it 

_ drop, it will prove the contrary. Make haste, 
therefore, and end the dispute.”—George Keith, 
a marshal of Scotland, when dying abroad, sent 
for Mr. Elliot, the British envoy. ‘I have sent 
for you, sir,” said he, with his usual gaiety, “ be- 
cause I think it pleasant enough that the minis- 
ter of King George should receive the last breath 
of an old Jacobite. Besides, you may perhaps 

have some commissions to give me to Lord 
Chatham ; and, as I lay my account for seeing 
him to-morrow, or the day after, I will carry 
your despatches with great plasure.”—James 
Butler, second Duke of Ormond—famed for his 
extraordinary politeness, and who died at Madrid 
in 1745—when he was in the agony of death, 
fearing that the expression of his countenance 
in his pain might shock the friends standing 
by his bedside, said, as his last words, ‘“‘ Mes- 
sieurs, J’espere que vous excuserez la grimace.” — 

Haller died feeling his own pulse, and, when he 

found it almost gone, said to his physician, “ My 

friend, the artery ceases to beat.”—Lord Cobham 

(of whom Pope says that his last words were, 

“Save my country, heaven !”), not being able 

to carry a glass of jelly to his mouth, was in such 

a passion at feeling his own weakness, that he 

threw jelly and glass into Lady C.’s face, and 
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DAMASCUS. 
This city is supposed to have been founded by 
a grandson of Noah, and was of note in Abra- 
ham’s time. It was captured by Tiglath-Pileser, 
the Assyrian; it was possessed by Pharaoh- 
Necho, the Egyptian, by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Chaldean king, by the Persians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Byzantines, Arabs and Turks, and has 
been populous and wealthy through all. It is 
still surrounded by beautiful gardens or rather 
forests of fruit, watered by clear, cold, dashing 
streams. Groves of almonds, walnuts, olives, 
figs, pomegranates, with kitchen and flower gar- 
dens of great extent and beauty, and clumps of 
palms, poplars and cypresses enfold the city. 
The most celebrated fruit, however, is the famous 
“‘mish-mish,” or apricot, which nowhere else is 
so luscious. The finest edifice is the great 
mosque of the Omiades, which stands where the 
cathedral of St. John once was, and where the 
temples of Jupiter and of Rimmon stood before. 
There are but few relics of antiquity—a trium- 
phal arch of Roman date being the principal. 
The bazaars, or markets, are of immense extent 
and great celebrity, the shopping of the greater 
part of Syria, and half of Mesopotamia being 
done in them. The dwellings without, are 
high, windowless, and whitewashed, but within 
are rich with marble, gilding, arabesques, and 
fountains, and fragrant with flowering and fruit- 
bearing trees. 


Consumption.—This terrible scourge of our 
climate need not be feared if treated in the outset 
by that specific in all lung diseases, Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. We know the value 
of this preparation, and therefore constantly 
recommend it to our readers. It is one of the 
few medicines which have stood the test of years, 
and has become an acknowledged household ne- 
cessity throughout the country. S. W. Fowle 
& Co., of Boston, are the proprietors, but the 
Balsam can be found at all druggists and country 
stores. 


A QUEER Cusrom.—Captain Burton tells us 
that when a chief dies in Central Africa three 
pretty women are buried with him. 


Earty TaLent.—Mrs. Browning, the poetess, 
wrote a good deal of poetry at ten years of 
age. 

Eycutsn Art.—The number of new pictures 
and pieces of sculpture exhibited in London the 
past season was four thousand and sixty. 


A Trursm.—A friend at court is worth a pen- 


expired. 


ny in the puree. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
How many changes take place in the course of 
twenty years! what gaps in the ranks of our 
friends, of the great ones of the earth! what 
idols cast down from their pedestals. Retrospec- 
tion is perhaps sadder than it is entertaining ; yet 
some sunny memories always reward the back- 
ward glance. In an old file of letters from 
Europe, dated a little more than twenty years 
since, we find a pleasant picture of the youthful 
Queen of England —she was unmarried, and 
quite a gay young sovereign. The writer, in 
speaking of the queen’s equestrianism, an accom- 
plishment she has not lost, and in which her son, 
the Prince of Wales, is a proficient, says: “ You 
probably have seen Fanny Kemble—now, by-the- 
by, Mrs. Butler—if so, you have a perfect re- 
semblance of the queen’s mode of managing a 
horse : high-spirited, bold ; but not very elegant. 
I saw her upon one occasion display greet nerve 
with her favorite, a small bay horse, with arched 
neck and switch tail. The animal refused to 
pass a wheelbarrow in St. John’s Woodroad. 
Twice, with difficulty, he was adroitly turned to- 
wards it by the expert hiand of his royal mistress, 
when a groom galloping up, proceeded to remove 
the object of aversion. “Let it remain,” ex- 
claimed the queen, at the same moment inflicting 
a sharp cut upon the shoulder of the offending 
horse. Again he turned from it, when the whip 
cracked upon his glossy coat—one—two—three 
—with such earnestness, that the horse, after 
twirling innumerable capers, rearing upon his 
haunches almost perpendicularly, and bounding 
into the air, thought it advisable to obey the im- 
perial mandate, by placing his nose quietly, and 
close to the wheelbarrow. With flushed cheeks, 
her majesty patted her forgiveness, and with a 
merry, triumphant laugh, cantered away with her 
young and gay suite.” 

And writing under the same date, he speaks of 
astar just rising to the zenith of a gloriously 
gifted artiste whose remains have long since 
mouldered into dust. ‘ As to Mdlle. Rachel, she 
really surprised me ; she is now about seventeen 
years of age (it is said not seventeen yet), yet 
she filled her part with a dignity and propriety 
which were admirable. I saw her in Voltaire’s 
play of Tancrede, filling the part of Amenaide, 
in the early part of the week ; and I conceived 
that she failed in the part—before the king her 
success was incontestable. There is no doubt 
that this young girl possesses great talent; in- 
deed, considering her age, I deem it wonderful. 
Her principal merit consists in the calmness and 
depth of dramatic energy ; she possesses a tran- 
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of her failing in any passage, no matter how 
violent or deep the passion of it may be. One 
always feels that whatever degree of power is 
displayed, a far greater quantity remains behind. 
In stern and determined characters, such as 
Medea or Lady Macbeth, she must be unequalled ; 
in tender or sensitive parts, such as Juliet or 
Desdemona, she would fail. There is an inflex- 
ibility, an iron fixedness about her acting, which 
evinces but little sensibility ; she wants flexibility 
of voice and sensibility of soul, which are to 
taleut what grace is to beauty. On the other 
hand, she possesses a grand and noble simplicity, 
and a fine taste, which lead me to believe that 
she will become hereafter the first actress in 
France. You may wonder at my dwelling on 
this topic so long; but a really great actress is 
rare, and this young girl assuredly is already one. 
You would scarcely believe that a few years ago 
she ran the streets as a gipsey, gaining a precari- 
ous livelihood by singing and dancing; her 
history is a curious one, though she has not yet 
reached her seventeenth year. The king waited 
to the end of the performance, and expressed 
himself most graciously to every person. Malle. 
Rachel was standing in the inner lobby, with all 
the curiosity of her age, to see the royal party go 
out; no longer the severe and majestic matron, 
but the gay, lively girl, proud of the applause she 
had received. The king recognized her, and 

stopped short, to say how much he had been de- 
lighted with her acting; the queen said even 
more, and the delight of the blushing girl was at 
its height, when, after receiving the compliments 
of the other members of the royal party, Louis 
Philippe added, ‘Business prevents my often 

visiting the theatre, but I will return to see you.’ 
What a moment! Praised by two kings and 

their queens in person, and able to attract so 
sagacious a monarch as Louis Philippe, occupied 

as he is by state affairs, to visither again! Poor 
child! less has turned wiser heads.” 


+ 


Deceptive APPEARANCES.—Some men seem 
most severe when they are really most affected, 
as snow turns to ice when on the point of melting. 


Just 80.—Quilp of the Post says that a free 
press is as necessary to a free government as 
lager beer to a Dutchman. 


Is honest man has half as much 
more brains as ho needs; a knave has not half 
enough. 


Sianper.—A calumny, though known to be 


quil force, which frees the spectator from all fear 


such, generally leaves a stain on the reputation. 
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RIDING HORSEBACK. 

The author of Vivian Grey was right when he 
said “the sight of a spur is enough to keep a 
man from committing suicide.” If Frenchmen 
were fonder of the saddle, fewer of them would 
be found floating in the Seine, or “‘ genteelly as- 
phyxiated ” with charcoal in their attics. A rapid 
trot or a brisk gallop on a fine, high-spirited 
horse with an elastic tread, is better than any 
other stimulant for mind and body. “ Live in 
the saddle,” was the recipe of a famous London 
physician for the preservation of the health. 
Now there are races of people who carry this 
precept into practice, and we remember when a 
boy how we used to envy the Gauchos of South 
America, and think how happy we should be if 
we were one of them. 

Of the Guachos of the Pampas, we derive the 
most exact and curious information from the 
galloping Sir Francis Head, who made an eques- 
trian excursion across those vast and isolated re- 
gions. The Guachos, a race of hunters of Span- 
ish origin, and a few tribes of Indians, are, it is 
well known, the only inhabitants of the Pampas. 
They subsist exclusively by hunting, and know- 
ing none of the refinements and comforts of civil- 
ization, are perfectly content without them. The 
Guacho has a high sense of the dignity of his 
nature. Like the Indian, he is far too proud to 
labor, and thinks himself born to roam his native 
country, borne by the swiftest steeds, and display- 
ing his prowess in conflicts with the lion, the 
tiger and wild bull. We can easily imagine that 
this galloping life may grow to be intensely ex- 
citing and pleasurable, even to the son of the 

city, born in the midst of luxury and ease. A 
European renegade, who forsook his country for 
the sands of Arabia, was known to describe his 
feelings when galloping alone across the desert, 
as rapturous. Well may the Guacho boast of 
his existence. He has no servants to overlook, 
no humiliation to submit to, and no notes to pay. 
Cradled in a bullock’s hide, his earliest plaything 
is a knife, and at four years his glory is the sad- 
die. At that tender age, when the children of 
the city are just beginning to drive hoop, the juve- 
nile Guacho, mounted on a fiery steed, drives the 
horses to the corral. Accustomed to endure every 
change of weather, taking constent exercise, and 
living exclusively on beef and water, the Guacho 
grows to manhood with a frame of iron. Give 
him a warm cloak, a hard saddle and sharp spurs, 
and he is satisfied. What if his hat be full of 
holes, and what if a horse’s skull supplies the 
place of a chair? he eats, drinks, loves, and sleeps 
and rides, the laughing philosopher of the Pam- 
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hundred and fifty-three miles in fourteen hours. 
Pretty well fora Londoner. But it was beef and 
water that enabled him to do it. Let the captain 
speak for himself. 

“The most independent way of travelling is 
without baggage, and without an attendant. In 
this case, the traveller starts from Buenos Ayres 
or Mendosa with a Guacho, who is changed at 
every post. He has to saddle his own horses, 
and to sleep at night upon the ground, on his 
saddle; and as he is unable to carry any pro- 
visions, he must throw himself completely on the 
feeble resources of the country, and live on little 
else than beef and water. It is, of course, a hard 
life; but it is so delightfully independent, and, if 
one is in good riding condition, so rapid a mode 
of travelling, that I twice chose it, and would 
always prefer it; but I recommend no one to at- 
tempt it, unless he is in good health and condition. 
When I first crossed the Pampas, I went with a 
carriage, and although I had been accustomed to 
riding all my life, I could not at all ride with the 
peons, and after galloping five or six hours, was 
obliged to get into the carriage ; but after I had 
been riding for three or four months, I found 
myself in a condition which I can only describe 
by saying that I felt no exertion could kill me. 
Although I constantly arrived so completely ex 
hausted that I could not speak, yet a few hours’ 
sleep upon my saddle, on the ground, always so 
completely restored me, that for a week I could 
daily be upon my horse before sunrise, could 
ride till two or three hours after sunset, and have 
really tired ten or twelve horses a day.” 


Time. — All divisions of time enlarge our 
thoughts. They are stopping-places where we 
turn to look behind and before us, and 
take in some little part of the surrounding 
immensity. 


Tue Furure.—The clouds of our existence 
will one day become stars, as the clouds 
of the milky way separate into suns and 
systems. 


Nicut.—Night, in the ancient mythology, 
was the mother of many gods, and she is still 
the parent of godlike thoughts. 


+ 


ConsucaL Quarres.—A violent storm in 
married life does no harm, but beware of a suc- 
cession of dull weather. 

Porrry.—Many verses called original are 
just like the muses themselves, the children 0 


pas. Captain Head, who tried this life, rode one 


memory. 
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THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 

Art is an extremely beautiful thing, but nature 
is a much more beautiful and a wiser one. Jew- 
elry of all sorts is a beautiful thing ; satin, velvet, 
the costly oriental draperies, etc., are also ab- 
stractly grateful to the eye, and are chief ingre- 
dients in the entire composition of the gorgeous- 
ness of the picture ; but despite of our dimiration 
of these, the general ornaments of ladies, we still 
cannot help remarking the very fow natural flow- 
ers and wreaths by which a woman can alone in- 
crease (if it be possible to increase) her own 
beauty. Pure as the diamond is, clear as the 
brilliant is, warm as the ruby is, sunshiny as the 
topaz is—a beautiful woman is purer, clearer, 
warmer, and casts forth a more celestial sunshine 
than any one of them ; and they are, therefore, 
not so fitted to accompany and share the admira- 
tion compelled by a woman’s beauty as flowers, 
the only things of the lovely which art cannot 
increase in beauty, except women. We remem- 
ber a short time back being inexpressibly de- 
lighted with the taste a young lady, who sat near 
us, displayed in the style of her head-dress, which 
consisted merely of a wreath of white roses. 
Her eyes and hair were as black as sloes; upon 
her cheeks was the delicate blushing of the rose ; 
and these with the sweet modesty of her face’s 
expression, united to the simplicity of the head- 
dress, composed an aspect the beauty of which 
could not possibly have been attained by the 
costliest tiara of diamonds, or the united bril- 
liancies of all the precious stones wealth could 
procure. How the beauties of Titian and the 
old masters would suffer if jewelry were substi- 
tuted for the profusion of flowers by which they 
are adorned. We really find it difficult to see 
the propriety of putting a heavy head-gear about 
the delicate brow of a fairy, but could well fancy 
her supporting a delicate rose wreath, or even the 
more ample luxuriance of a crown of ivy or of 
vine. 


Decimat Cornace.—At St. Petersburgh, the 
Academy of Sciences, in co-operation with the 
International Association for establishing the 
decimal system of coins, has passed a resolution 
declaring that the object proposed is worthy of 
the century in which science has done so much to 
promote the friendly relations of different 
countries. 


> 


Saappiness.—A man in the finest suit of 
clothes is often a shabbier fellow than another 
dressed in rags. 


Conscience.—No one in the world is so often 
cheated, even women and friends, as Conscience. 
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LAST WORDS. 


Perhaps it would be difficult to find anything 
more decidedly characteristic of the life of an 
individual, than the last words which are uttered 
previously to death. The circumstance may be 
in some degree accounted for, if we call to mind 
how frequently the dream of the night is merely 
a reflection of the ideas which have pre-occupied 
the mind during the day. Death is the great 
night—the last recollection—the dream of past 
life. In support of these remarks, a few striking 
examples may be easily adduced: Lucan, when 
condemned to death by Nero, opened one of his 
veins, and expired reciting that passage in the 
“Pharsalia,” in which he had described the 
death of the wounded soldier. Gilbert, the most 
unfortunate poet of his age, died repeating a 
sacred ode which he had written in his dying 
moments. Metastasio produced two beautiful 
stanzas in his last moments. The Emperor 
Adrian composed on his deathbed the celebrated 
apostrophe to his soul, which has been so hap- 
pily imitated by Pope. Geoffrey Chaucer bade 
adieu to all human vanities by writing a ballad 
on his deathbed. Cornelius de Witt, whilst 
writhing under the tortures of his fanatical per- 
secutors, recited, before he breathed his last, the 
third ode of the third book of Horace. Bon- 
hours, the grammarian, observed in his last mo- 
ments to one of his friends—Je vais, ou je vas 
mourir, car l’un et autre se disent (I am going, 
or am about to die, for both expressions are in 
use). Malherbe, with his dying breath, re- 
proached his servants for their solecisms, and 
corrected their errors of language. Lamothe de 
Vayer, who devoted himself much to the study 
of the history and manners of remote nations, 
breathed his last whilst inquiring of one of his 
friends what was the latest intelligence from 
Mogul. Finally, we may quote the last words 
uttered by Lergney, the mathematician ; as the 
moment of his dissolution approached, he seemed 
to lose his collectedness of mind, and appeared 
unable to recognize the persons abouthim. One 
of his friends asked him what was the square of 
twelve? “A hundred and forty-four,” he re- 
plied, and breathed his last. 


A German Recairr.—A German out West 
being required to give a receipt in full, after 
much mental effort, produced the following: 
“I ish fall. I wants no more money. 
SwackHaMMer.” 

Tue Crrstat Paracs.—The total number 
of visitors to the Crystal Palace, since the open- 
ing, June 10th, 1854, is 9,212,225. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

The recent census in Russia shows a popula- 
tion of 79,000,000. 

The omnibus receipts of London for a week, 
ending October 10, were some $60,000, an aver- 
age of $3,000,000 a year. 

A London firm has ordered M. Hease, a Ber- 
lin photographer, to execute forthwith 30,000 
portraits of the royal family of Prussia. 

A letter from St. Petersburg says there are 
100,000 warriors on the right side of the Cauca- 
sus who are vigorously defending their indepen- 
dence against the Russians. 

An English writer says that every earthly thin 
is sold in London, from the principalities an 
territories, down to the sediment of her cisterns, 
and the dirt in her gutters; from turtle and tur- 
bot, to stale sprats and ancient mackerel. 


The “ jupon multiple,” is the name of the latest 
invented Paris petticoat. It does away with 
hoops and crinoline, “supporting itself by the 
harmonious and intelligent disposition of the 
waves of muslin of which it is composed.” It 
can be modified or increased at pleasure. 

The inhabitants of Paris are about to be 
ified with another magnificent promenade. The 
emperor has given orders for the construction of 
a road round Paris, within the fortifications. It 
will be 20 miles long, and 120 feet wide. The 
footpaths will be bordered with trees. 

A respectably-dressed man recently went into 
the shop of a tailor in Manche@ter, England, and 
handed the clerk an envelope, which, on bei 
opened, was found to contain postage stamps an 
a slip of paper, on which was written, “The 
value of a plaid scarf which I took from your 
door fourteen years ago, 15s.” 


The famous crystal throne which Shah Jehan 
counted amongst the most valuable of the splen- 
did trophies which adorned his palace, has been 
sent to England in the Saladin. It consists of a 
single mass of rock crystal, two feet in height by 
four in diameter, and is shaped like sofa ions, 
with tassels at the corners. 


Russia,after sacrificing millions of treasure and 
~myriads of lives in her heroic resistance to the 
combined assault of the twe strongest powers of 
the earth, towers still over western Europe with 
a population of 67,931,728, fully equalling the 
combined population of her great antagonists in 
the late war. 

The Turkish bath has been introduced into 
London with great success this season, and it is 
thought its establishment will be permanent, as 
some of the very first men in the medical profes- 
sion, including those who have made themselves 
most famous for the study of the skin, have zeal- 
ously and unreservedly given in their adhesion to 
the principles of the . 

A discharged soldier recently leaped from a 
second class car on the Great Northern I Railway, 
(England) in the night, when the train was go- 
ing at full speed. After tumbling about for a 
While, he ploughed head foremost into a heap of 
gtavel, but soon rose and walked quietly to the 
next station, where he was secured. He was 
crazy from liquor. 


The of Chandos is making a collec- 
tion of choice paintings of American scenery. 

The church of St. Peters, at Rome, will con- 
tain 54,000 worshippers. 

Wood and stone pavements, laid in alternate 
rows, have succeeded in England. 

Four-fifths of the cotton consumed in England 
—800,000,000 pounds—is American. 

During “ill his campaigns, the Duke of Wel- 
lington never lost a gun. 

A boy near Manchester, England, was lately 
killed by falling on a tobacco pipe. 

Ireland contains 20,808,271 acres, of which 
3,000,000 are estimated to be peat bogs of a 
thickness of from 1 foot to 60 feet. 


The Hotel de Louvre, at Paris, is extremely 
costly in the gold and other decorations of its 
dining rooms —swelling its cost to some 
$8,000,000. 

Electricity, under certain circumstances, pro- 
duces the same effect upon sugar as fermentation 
in transforming it into alcohol M. Niepce de 
Saint Victor, by passing electric currents through 
sweet wine, rendered it more alcoholic; some 
of its sugar was converted into alcohol. 


Invalid soldiers, who have lost their arms in 
battle, abound so in Paris, that an old woman 
makes a living in winter, applying their pocket- 
handkerchiefs forthem. She calls herself Mou- 
cheuse des Invalides. She does a thriving busi- 
ness in chilly, windy weather, but has dull times 
when it is pleasant. 

The feeling of caste is so strong in India that 
a soldier lying wounded on the battle-field has 
been known to die rather than drink water offer- 
ed him by one of a lower caste. A Sikh soldier 
in the hospital at Agra suffered for hours rather 
than receive water from an English lady. His 
words were— Though no man see me drink, 
God will see it.” 

A farmer in Scotland hooked a large pike, 
weighing twenty-one pounds, and left it for dead 
upon the bank of the river, opposite his house ; 
but his dog happening to brush past it, the fish 
—— him by the tail, and although the dog, in 
his haste to get home, plunged into the river and 


swam across, the pike did not let go till the dog 
had reached the farmyard, and had assistance 
from the farmer. 


The largest piece of silver ever taken from a 
mine was found in Norway, and placed in the 
Royal Museum at Copenhagen. It weighed 
560 pounds, and was worth when smelted, about 
$9000. In South America a mass of silver, 
nearly pure, was found in 1794, which weighed 
370 pounds. These lumps are exceptional. 
Silver is seldom found in lumps of many pounds 
weight. 

Dr. Simonides, who is examining the papers 
in the Egyptian Museum at Liverpool, has made 
a discovery of great interest in six letters written 
by Hermippus Eumenides, of Berytus, to Horus 

ephestonides of Alexandria, respecting Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and the kings of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Hermippus -lived between the years 
74 and 162, and his works have been supposed to 
be wholly lost. 
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Record of the Times. 


Within ten years 90 persons in New Hamp- 
shire have died at the age of 100. 

Aman in western Missouri has made more 
than nineteen attempts to hang himself. 

A railroad car built wholly of iron is running 
between Pittsburg and Cleveland. 

The District of Columbia has now a popula- 
tion of 750,000 souls. 


In the deserts of Arabia a pitcher of cold wa- 
ter is of more value than a mountain of gold, 

A new pass through the Rocky Mountains has 
been discovered by Captain Reynolds. 

Candles have increased luxury. Our fathers 
rose with the lark and went to bed with the sun. 

The Norwegians are raising money to build a 
college in Iowa. Twenty thousand dollars have 
already been raised for this purpose. 

In Germany, when two persons wish to marry 
they must on produce no less than fourteen cer: 
tificates of various qualifications before they can 
obtain a license, 

A rare old copper coin of the State of Con- 
encticut issue, was found in a tobacco-field last 
week, in Bloomfield. It bears date 1787; the 
figures are quite plain. 

Ata recent sale of coins in Philadelphia, a 
Washington cent of the date of 1792 was sold 
pod $59, and a silver dollar of 1794 brought 

26 50. 


It has been estimated that the amount of sew- 
ing capable of being done in the United States by 
sewing machines is $290,000,000. Of this the 
sewing machine is supposed to save $170,000,000. 


The forests of the Cordilleras, Central Amer- 

ica, are said to abound in India rubber, though 
up to this time none has been exported. Some 
wealthy gentlemen are about to engage in the 
trade, with flattering prospects of success. 
' The namber of deaths from scarlet fever in 
Philadelphia reached twenty-two during a late 
week, ‘This is a great increase, and the disease 
appears almost to have assumed the form of 
epidemic. 

The Metropolitan free drinking fountains of 
London are effecting much for temperance. One 
hundred have already been erected. These foun- 
tains are really a most admirable and benevolent 
device, and ought to be introduced into all Amer- 
ican cities without delay. 

In Constantinople, when a bazaar-keeper is 
found cheating his customers, he is taken outside 
of his shop, stood on tip-toe, and his ear nailed to 
the door. He naturally requests that passers-by 
should assist him, but the statute is that any one 
that puts a pebble under the heel of such a cul- 
prit shall receive the same punishment. 

Statistics go to prove that tea is used, more or 
less, by one-half of the human. race—500,000,000 
of people. Theine is the peculiar organic prin- 
ciple which gives tea its value, ‘Taken in small 
quantities, the extract of 
one ounce taken ay, by one person, 
os trembling of the limbs and wanderiag of 


The wealth of Mississippi this year will 
amount to the handsome sum of $653,100,000. 

The income of the city of Dubuque, from its 
lead mines for the last year was $800,000. 

There are five hundred and three species 
birds in Europe. 

Out of 500 sailors now on the United States 
frigate Niagara, only thirty-four take their grog 
ration. 

The telegraph line between Milwaukie and St. 
Paul, is now completed. The wire crosses the 
Winona, on three masts, 100 feet high. 

Skating is to be a fashionable amusement this 
winter. The citizens of Albany have selected a 
spot of ground which is to be enclosed and 
flooded. The areais six acres. At Detroit a 
similar enterprise is on foot. 

Mr, Wijliam H. Webb, of New York, is about 
to commence the construction of a steamer for 
the Pacific Mail Steamship gy oe to be 
placed on the route from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

The bravery of the Navajoe warriors excites 
the admiration of the Santa Fe people, so boldly 
do they approach the city and run off with the 
stock of the settlers, spite of the United 
States troops. 

Torchlight processions were designed more 
than two thousand years ago. See 1 Maccabees, 
4: 22, wherein an account is given of the high 

jest, Jason, Kin 

erusalem, “ wii 
Jason lived in the 

The French emperor says that cavalry must 
hereafter yield to infantry in relative importance 
on the battle field. It is too slow for this fast 
age, and cannot be moved quick enough, and 
must yield to the new system of short arms and 
close quarters. 

The Prince Imperial of France has just had a 
schoolroom pre for him on the ground floor 
of the Palace of the Tuileries, on the side of the 
garden. It contains a well selected library, phil- 
osophical and mathematical instruments, etc. 
The spe will be five years old on the tenth of 
March next. 

A prize of £20 for the best essay on the effects 
of Sunday cab-driving has been won by John 
Cockraun, a London cab-driver. At the meet- 
ing at which the prize was awarded, Cockraun 
told his audience that the essay consisted of 
19,000 words, and was all written in the open 
air on the top of his cab. 

A young lady in St. Paul rose from her bed a 
few nights since to make an application of cam- 
phor to her throbbing temples. By mistake she 
got hold of a bottle of indelible ink. The error 
was not discovered in time to prevent a most 
damaging effect to the fair one’s personal 
appearance. 

A child in Cape Town having some time since 
injured its spine, a ph h was taken of the 
deformity and sent to a friend in London to have 
an instrument made that would remedy the com- 

t. This instrument arrived by mail, and 
its the child to a nicety, and will as in a former 
the child from becoming a cripple 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 

At Newcastle the people must be a youthful set, 
for all are miners. 

‘When does the farmer act with rudeness 
toward his corn? When he pulls its ears. 

A man is obliged to keep his word when no- 
body will take it. mt 

The dead are never sick. Conccqateay all 

ver. 

An architect proposes to build a bachelor’s 
hall, which will differ from most houses in hav- 

no Eves. 

A traveller says that Mount Vesuvius never 
sleeps. It must be sleepy, for it is always 
yawning. 

A flirt is like a dipper attached to a hydrant— 
every one is at liberty to drink from it, but no 
one desires to carry it away. 

—— were obliged to swallow a man, whom 
would you prefer to swallow? A little London 

A contem: » noting that somebody had 
gone to Europe for his health, wonders how it 
got there ! 

Tu says ’tis the horse and not the wagon 

mm yg But we are very certain that we 


have seen a wagon tire. 
To prevent the smell of cooking in a house, 
breakfast, 


have nothing for 
dinner and supper. 

Ata late militia muster in Kentucky, a big 
keg was usedasadrum. If there was liquor in 
it, doubtless the men rallied at the tap. 

It seems a wonder that all the penitentiaries in 
the country don’t become bankrupt, for none of 
them ever get a tenth part of their dues. 

The man who imagined himself wise because 
he detected some typographical errors in a news- 
paper, has gone east to get a view 
of the rainbow. ; 

A physician, in company with others of the 
“thes boasted—“ I was the first to discover 
the Asiatic cholera, and communicate it to the 
public.” 

“ Porter,” asked an old lady, of an Trish rail- 
‘way porter, “when does the nine o'clock train 
leave?” “Sixty minutes past eight, mum,” was 
Mike’s reply. 

A henpecked husband writes: ‘“ Before mar- 
riage, I fancied wedded life would be all sunshine; 
but afterward I found out that it was ali 
moonshine.” 

Why is the letter “o” the most charitable 
‘letter in the alphabet? Ans.—Because it is 
found oftener than any other letter in “doing 


and warm it over for 


“What is meant by the deflection of the 
needle?” asked a dominie of a female pupil. 
When it runs into the .quick of the nail,” was 


the ready reply. 
A ‘eontem speaks of “the graceful 

ures of chil -” | Blinkins says that the . 
ures at the bottom of childhood’s shoe and - 


ing bills are not so graceful. 


What is that which can be right, but never 
wrong? An angle. 

The prevention of fits is to buy your clothes 
at a slop-shop. 

When an actor “ 
where does he take it to ? 


How does a cow become a landed estate? By 
turning her into a field. 

Why is the letter s like a -machine ? 
it makes needles 

Lovers have more occasion than any other 
class of persons to talk pathetically about the lost 
arts. 

Never take morning bitters. Morning sweets, 
from the lips of a pretty little wife just before 
leaving the house, are much better. 

The darkest scene we ever saw was a darkey 
in a dark cellar, with an extinguished candle, 
looking for a black cat that was not there. 


A person looking at some skeletons the other 
day, asked a young doctor present where he got 
them. He replied, ‘‘ We raised them !”’ 

Who were the first newspaper subscribers men- 
tioned in Scripture? Cain and Joshua ; for Cain 
took A-Bell’s Life, and Joshua ordered the Sun. 


A tenant who owes one quarter, and knows if 
he stays another he must pay double before he 
can bequits, generally quits. 

“Mr. Jones, why do you wear that bad hat?” 
“ Because, my dear sir, Mrs. Jones vows she 
will not go out of the house until I geta new 
one.’ 


A little boy asked the razor-strop man if he 
could sharpen his appetite. The razor-strop 
man at once stropped 80 severely that the 
urchin cut off. 

The most deadly is love dissolved in 
, and dis- 

at 


Will paces— 


The following el and not very intelli- 

= address appeared in the list of letters adver- 

in the New York Herald, ‘“Ollenbauben- 
nershbick John.” 

Mr. Harris “was never more s-8-sober in the 
whole course of his life,” but when his friend 
Jones asked him to take a chair, he said he 
would “ wait till one came round.” 


down the house,” 
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The Prince is introduced tothe Mare. He mistakes gentlemanly policeman for General Scott. Pee ae 
] 

== 
Cen‘ rifugal force applied to P. Wales, _ The baby lion at feeding-time. 
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Newcastle wont let her ‘‘ kiss 


(| 


“x 


— f The Prince’s pumps and gloves excite female admiration. Rees him for his mother.” 
an The Princes pipe proportioned to the Prince’s rank. scale. 
is { Garibaldi’s countrymen organize o serenade. The Prince reviews all his honors in his dreams. 


